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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ARIOUS not unrelated things have been thrust on our minds 

simultaneously during recent November days—the General 

Election, its promises of Utopia, the Autumn publishing season, 

unemployment, more leisure, learned leisure, and so, by that 
road, Utopia again. The extension of the school-leaving age is a promise 
that has come out of the blue from a Government swiftly converted under 
the liberalizing influence of an election. Politicians have been advocating 
it for some years; but four hundred years have elapsed since it was 
suggested by an author—Sir Thomas More. It was admitted that in his 
ideal commonwealth “there be not many in every city, which be exempt 
and discharged of all other labours, and appointed only to learning ;_ that 
is to say, such in whom even from their very childhood they have perceived 
a singular towardness, a fine wit, and a mind apt to good learning.” 
Nevertheless, “all in their childhood be instruct in learning.” This was 
seen to be necessary in view of that abundant leisure which was already 
enjoyed by people of Utopia, just as abundance of leisure is coming, we 
are told, to the masses in modern Britain. “ The better part of the people, 
both men and women throughout all their whole life do bestow in learning 
those spare hours, which we said they have vacant from bodily labours. 
They be taught learning in their own native tongue.” 


tor mom cor 


A: soon as the Utopians had been shown “ Aldus his print ” and had 
learnt the feat of graving letters, it would appear that books were 
added to the other necessities of life, of which we are told: “ Every house- 
holder fetcheth whatsoever he and his have need of, and carrieth it away 
with him without money, without exchange, without gage, pawn, or 
pledge.”’ Seeking food, or books—biography, philosophy, modern poetry, 
a novel, a detective story—‘‘ why should anything be denied unto him?” 
Under such circumstances no starvation for authors (on the terms des- 
cribed by Mr. Herbert Read), no competition between publishers, no 
anxieties for booksellers, no publishers’ blurbs, and I suppose no Autumn 


publishing season. The Book Society, I presume, would be engaged in a 
H 
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pure labour of love, putting the wit of the singularly toward at the disposal 


of readers less apt to good learning. 
ton 


tor or 

S I write more books arrive from the publishing houses—not in 
yam two or threes from the communal storehouse, but in dozens, a 
palpable reminder of the existence of an Autumn Publishing Season ; and 
{ marve! at the words of one who was speaking to me the other day—one 
well-read, not uninformed about much of the world, young indeed, but 
not very young, who, seeing large parcels of such books arrive, told me 
that he was well acquainted with the London Season, and the Little 
Season, and the Cruising Season, but had never till now heard of the 
Autumn Publishing Season. : ; 
To hear this was like a breath of sweet air from Utopia—but alas, it 
was blown away by the simultaneous arrival of six Christmas annuals, an 
anthology of modern poetry, nine miscellaneous works in yeliow jackets, 
a finely printed volume from the Nonesuch Press, two from the University 
of Pennsylvania, fourteen novels, and a book on medicine; and by my 
side lay a book published by Messrs. Nelson and edited by Mr. John 

Hampden called The Book World, issued at the modest price of 6s. net. 

tor tor tor 

UBLISHING seasons, then, exist, and an active book “‘market”’ from 
which books cannot be taken away without money, without exchange, 
without gage, pawn or pledge (though twopence suffices in the Two- 
penny Lending Libraries). I was struck by the first words which met my 
eyes in turning over the pages of The Book World, in a section contributed 
by Mr. Swinnerton :—‘“‘ From the freedom with which authors are 
criticized in the trade, I believe their importance to the book world is 
often underrated.”” This was a pleasing idea. If authors, who are apt to 
be a nuisance to publishers, are such an inconsiderable factor in the book 
world, why not eliminate them altogether ? It was agreeable to find Mr. 
Swinnerton imagining a completely ‘‘ authorless State,” in which, I pre- 
sume, books would still be illustrated, bound, provided with jackets, 
advertised, distributed, sold and lent. Since printers would need copy, 
it must be supposed that books by dead authors would be exhumable. 
There would be no difficulty in providing an element of novelty. For 
example, ‘‘ Messrs. announce a new anthology, consisting of passages 
omitted from the plays of Shakespeare as presented on the stage.” Or: 
» Mr. ——, who was justly credited in the days of authorship with 
introducing more new geniuses to the world than any other living critic, 


has prepared a complete collection of the letters written to him by his 
famous alumni.” 
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UT since we are far from having reached the authorless State, I 
turn to other contributors to this informative work on the book 
trade. They combine, it appears, a remarkably hopeful outlook on the 
brave new world that is coming with a somewhat pessimistic account of 
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the economic conditions which perplex producers and distributors. Thus 
Mr. Stanley Unwin has no doubt whatever that a ‘“ new reading public ” 
has come into being ; that more and more people have acquired the habit 
of reading books; and that “an ever-increasing number of children 
leave school with a love of reading and an appreciation of the joys it 
affords.’’ And in declaration of an “ unqualified faith” he goes on to say 
that “the man or woman who has once learnt to appreciate the best, 
whether it be in art, music, or literature, is not going to be put off indefin- 
itely with second-rate, let alone fifth-rate stuff,” and to express his belief 
that “ more progress has in fact been made in the last ten or twenty years 
than is realized; that collectively more books are being sold, and that 
they are being more widely distributed.” 

Such is the encouraging view of an experienced publisher. For con- 
firmation we may turn to the words of an experienced bookseller, Mr. J. G. 
Wilson, the Managing Director of Messrs. Bumpus. “‘ There can be no 
doubt that the reading public is there,” says Mr. Wilson. ‘It is very 
noticeable that the young people of to-day are reading hard; the amount 
that has been swallowed by a young fellow of nineteen or twenty is often 
staggering ; and they are not reading rubbish, but first-rate literature.” 
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HAT could be more hopeful than this expert testimony in regard 
to a new, growing public equipped to enjoy reading, full of eager- 
ness to gather ideas about the world they live in, and to spend much of 
their leisure in the company of books ? But having raised our expecta- 
tions in this way, the same experts proceed disappointingly. Mr. Unwin 
turns round to assure us that all is not well with bookselling. ‘‘ Bocks are 
the last thing most people have any intention of buying, or can ever be 
persuaded to buy.” They will willingly spend money on luxurious food 
for the body when they will not spend it on food for the mind. And in 
like manner Mr. Wilson: “even after two generations of education for 
every citizen, the small proportion of those who buy books remains a 
wonder and a reproach to the trade.” And this is what Mr. Basil Blackwell, 
of Oxford, says, speaking not only for one who resides in a centre of 
learning but on behalf of provincial booksellers generally: ‘‘ The public 
has not learnt to use the bookshop as the normal means of meeting its 
needs in relation to all the subjects which interest it, be they questions of 
the day, spiritual, educational, or recreational activities, or of the very 
substance of its daily work. . . . The pedigree bookseller may starve in 
trying to sell the books which the more intelligent or studious public 
may require.” 
mn mom mn 
So we are confronted with a paradox not easily explained away. On 
the one hand, scores of thousands of persons who have had a Univers- 
ity education, hundreds of thousands whose interest in literature was 
stimulated in their school days, and all of these eager to read books of the 
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by some mysterious means, doing so. 
o increased sale of books proportionate 
to the increase in the habit of reading. Why is this ? There can be no doubt 
that newspapers in their field of activity have succeeded in taking full 
advantage of the spread of literacy ; and not only the popular newspapers 
which play down to the lower grades of intelligence—the more sober 
newspapers also have a total circulation far in excess of that of thirty years 
ago. We talk much about the power and freedom of the Press, and are apt 
to forget that books are a very important part of the Press. Mr. Unwin is 
right when he says that in the world of ideas books are the pioneers, and 
some day it will be more widely realized than at present how much 
deeper is their influence than that of newspapers.” 
on cor cor 
UT as to the best methods of organizing the i 
a technical question which I will not ares Lee = 
say that it is conditioned by the saleability of the goods offered. Per . ily 
lam not in the least interested in the success of books which have n ee 
nor, it may be added, are the “ pedigree ” booksellers. The b ee pee 
ee Sty fall a two kinds—those of ephemeral interest Saher oe 
read once, but is not in the least inclined to kee ‘for ‘ 
shelves: and those which may be regarded : Shee 
The former I would prefer to ee from ee Paes ee eet 
ph , libra 
misguided friend ; the latter I should be inclin 46 ive Pole fe 
then, may be divided into three parts ;_ consi ti : fT ae ae Ae 
worth reading at all, and will in any lee Ss sae aoe ae ape 
worth reading once, and should be bot wee y ee 
bookstall; and those which should aus Ott Pocthes heed 
bought, read, and kept as permanent Co Oy eee aaa 
The last are the work: Property, 10 be feat cane 
expensively A diced eel Benet “a eerie! though nC ag 
—and these are the books we shouldtavean ss er beeae See 
to join with authors, publishers and pooleelles ae ee tae 
the public to “‘ buy more books.” Such a eae in a campaign to persuade 
purpose in proportion as its organiz Arak would ont a 
book-buyers and the production ef ee iM ied the ‘actual ae 
shop market. By all means let us ae t goods for the genuine book- 
Christmas, just as we have Teddy-bears ada literary DU aa 
toys will serve their temporary festival pee pace pest ee 
pudding and fireworks. But if we are s i pose, 38 Soe eee 
book-selling trade we must think in an a oft a agate pasts OF Te 
because they value them enough to SAR rk books Wi ees 
of the experts in the trade to assure us ne cep them: We ee 
1s Increasing as never before in our ot an ager Boe 
surely the public which ought to be aa or any Oui: ae 
the “ buy more books ” campaign is met tnt an 
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past and the present, and actually, 
On the other hand, there has been n 


Le VERROU 
By Jean-Honoré FRacGonarD (1732-1806). 


of Albert Meyer, exhibited at Messrs. Frank, 20, Bruton Street. 
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1WO POEMS 


By PROFESSOR SHELLEY WANG 
Translated by JONATHAN FIELD 


CLIMBING DOWN THE LU MOUNTAIN 


IND has been cold upon my face ; 
\ ," | With wind and leaf and brook I pass 
By steep descent and desert place 
Down to the valley’s parching grass. 


And half-way down, my faithless head 
Yearns to the silken clouds of Lu, 
Now in the sun gleam gold and red 
Where yesterday I wandered through. 


SAILING FROM HONG KONG 


HEN the ropes are loosed and the quay glides away 
‘ ," | A great shout of farewell rises up from the shore. 
No-one is there to wave farewell to me ; 
My mother is in the province of A Thousand Quarrels, 
My love is waiting in the old capital. 
I wave to the clouds: they mock me with comic shapes ; 
I wave to the mountains: they too are gliding past. 


I set my face to the south, I wither, I parch ; 

I set my face to the north, the wind blows age into me. 
What is my aim in wandering here and there ? 
What have I to do with the hurrying world ? 
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SONG 


By MORNA STUART 


GLASTONBURY MUSIC 


NGEL to angel with wind-lifted hair 
Answering through all this winter night 
When the wan snow, the sky stoops wings 

And heralds JESU. 

On the thorn sing birds, Ah, JEsu ! 

Joseph of the holy rod 

Under another sky and other stars, 

Joseph, Thy cupbearer shall bring the Grael 

Under the blessed hill. 


Sing, Arthur, O sing hail, 

Sing softly, knight, who followed love-enchanted, 
Empty of earth who followed strong and far 

The holy Grael. 

Sing, Joseph, Joseph of the flowering thorn, 

Sing shepherds to the everlasting sphere 

Among your green hills born. 

CurisT of the western vale, the western year, 
Under the western sky, O sing, 

Shepherd and king. 


KINGS 


From the sun’s sultry lap, from the desert sand, 
Over the sand by the wells living, the waters 
Come we singing where the stars burn nearer, 
Come we by your green uplands lamp-led, 

O Galilee, O plain of Avalon ! 

There are knights riding in our company 
Whose swords hang bright beside our crescent blades. 
It was a star that led us hither, knights, 

And you, O gentle king, are among kings 
Crowding to worship of the King new come, 
To lay our hands between His hands and swear 
Honour and loyalty. 

Ye gaze upon the quiet star, your cup. 

A million years distilled within its wine, 

Grael of the eastern and the western sphere 
Circling the world and the world’s agonies, 

The present birth of Jesu unto men. 
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The ring of light hangs brighter—O press on ! 
Our hearts are empty of our lives’ contents, 
Of gold and empire and of quietude. 
Weeping, we know not if we weep or sing 
Towards the chalice, to the holy Grael, 

His passion and His birth beside the hill. 

And in the hollow blooms our hearts’ desire, 
O Joseph, Joseph of the holy thorn, 

O Joseph still, the rose ! 


SHEPHERDS 


Little CHRIST, little JESU, 

From the hills by Bethlehem, 

By Avalon 

We come singing 

And bring our youngest born, 

Jesu, our little one, our little lamb 
Brought in our arms. 

From our heart its purest word, 

From our flocks the smallest child, 
New-born, 0 JESU, JESU, Shepherd-king ! 


We have no words, 

Only our silent knowledge, dumb desire. 

Only, in sweetness of the dawns and evens 
From the hills by Bethlehem, 

By Avalon, 

Noon where the reed-song pricks our hazy heat, 
We have seen Thee, we have known Thee, 

Ere Thou wast we have beheld Thee 

In the quiet spaces of the sky 

Void of all but Thee. 

In the silence Thou hast spoken 

And the reed-song answered Thee. 

Thou art white, Thou art silent, Thou art sweeter 
Than night or noon and gentler than our dawn. 


Jesu, we know the stars 

Singing in the darkened sky, 

Treading out the patient measure 

Of Thy little feet new-born. 

In the rounded arch of heaven 

Daily, daily we have known Thee 

In Thy bowl, Thy water-pool 

Where the thirsty men, Thy children 
Bathe and drink, are lost and love Thee. 


POETRY 


CHORUS 


Are we met, are we met ? 

O jesu cradled in our western vale, 

Does the lamp beam for us above the door? 
Shepherd and king, our foreheads touched with joy, 
O blessed Jesu, on the holy thorn 

Blossoms our rose, our worship at Thy feet, 

From Bethlehem, little Lord, 

From the birth that is now and for ever. 


We have wandered from sun to shade 

In weeping and in blindness seeking ‘Thee 

In sundown and in moonset on Thy vale, 

Seeking Thy hands that speak no tongue but love. 
And we come singing 

From lips parched by the sun and blanched by rain, 
From sorrow and from blind content we come. 
Shepherd and king 

We come singing 

Hail, Rose of Bethlehem, 

Hail, Rose of Avalon, 

Hail our joy, little Jesu, JEsu ! 


POR 


By D. S. MacCo.ti 


O make the battered coin of language strange, 
Stamped in some royaller Chapel of the Pyx ; 


‘ Sovereigns and golden Angels give in change, 
~ And Crowns for ae lots of caprandecs : : 
To build images out of Sound and Time 
Brighter than paint was ever ; to commend 
Thoughts by a sleight of syllables, or rhyme 
Right as the sudden meeting with a friend ; 
To set them numbering, knocking at the heart, 
‘Throbs of the blood or breakers on the beach : 
Disclosing, by a paradox of art, 
The whole of heaven in the parts of speech. 
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A. TRAVELLER'S TALE 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


. . . des horizons défaits qui se refont plus loin.” 


E came that way by choice, 
Preferred 
Desert and altitude. 


That was the way we chose, 
We should choose it again. 


We should come that way again 
Though not the men we were. 
Mountain fever has left us thin, 

We still see snow, the wind 

That drove the grit against the skin 
Has left our faces scarred, 

Our cheeks have fallen in, 

Our foreheads wear the anxious lines 
That acid doubt takes time to groove, 
But why complain ? 


We are not without reward 

For our senses were enriched 

By the difficult and rare, 

The rare and strange, 

The little known, the chanced upon, 
Moments worth waiting for 

And slowly won by weeks of care, 
Moments when hope 

Fell open like a shell 

And showed the pearl, 

And the pearl lay in the palm. 


And why did we start out ? 

We were impelled 

To choose the way we came. 

And what have we to show but scars ? 
Not for us to tell 

Everything we know. 
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Sometimes in twos or threes 

But oftener one by one 

We made our way along 

And met from time to time 
Comparing notes and mapping routes. 
We climbed for days towards the sky 
But only came on dry plateaux 

With various views 

Of heights too huge to climb, 

The massif, where a hooded storm 
Darkens the peaks day in, day out, 
But keeps the foothills green. 


We cannot be too grateful 

To the desert tribes, 

The nomads who for shawls or beads 
Helped us along, 

But best of all we saw 

Some pure-bred people of those parts, 
Rare types, a race who act 

Not for applause or momentary effect, 
Who make the best of what they find 
But most respect 

What might exist. 


All their native music comes 

From instruments with just one string 
Accompanied by drums, 

We heard them sing and saw them dance, 
They only moved their heads and arms 
But a nod of theirs means more 

Than the march of crowds means here. 


We heard the native names of towns 
Sounding like stones let fall in pools 
Or rocks rebounding between waterfalls 
At daybreak into deep ravines, 

But saw no towns. 

Perhaps there are no towns, 

Perhaps their towns 

Are legends like their lives. 

We know their eyes reflect 
Perfections that outdo 

What we conceive 

At moments when the pearl 

Lies perfect in the palm. 
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No, not the men we were 
Before we came that way, 
Anonymous and proud 

We wear our scars with joy, 
Yes, we who spent ourselves 
To take the chosen way. 


A. MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD 


By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


N old man in a cab 
As paler than the dead ; 

The dust is undisturbed 
About his drooping head. 


The horse stands motionless, 
His eyes nakedly stare 
Under his frozen breath 
Suspended in the air. 


Slot machires are empty, 
Here handbills never stir, 
Clock gestures no train due, 
And comes no traveller. 


LABURNUM 


By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


ORN of the sun, hanging 
Be« the red wall ; 

Clusters of grapes, burning 
In saffron laughter. 


Behind, in the garden, 
Children are playing : 
Their bright joy is flaming 
Over the red wall. 


The windows are curtained, 
Blind in their sorrow : 
Over the red wall 

A woman is weeping. 
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THREE POEMS 


BY HUGH MACDIARMID 


VEUCHEN 


HE sun that has lit the world a’ day 
Its last beam here is content to lay, 
P No’ on a hill but on this laich sod, 
No’ on a tree but on this puir weed. 


Earth sprang frae less. It wadna be odd 
If ocht mair to be lies here in seed. 


Look at it, look at it, awa’ wi’ your greed ! 
It’s less, no’ mair, ony poet can need. 
Look at it, look at it! For a’ you ken 

You may never set een on ocht again. 

The snn’s content tho’ a’ else is away. 

I feel as tho’ I had waled it tae. 


GLASGOW, 1960 


ETURNING to Glasgow after long exile 
R vesting seemed to me to have changed its style. 
Buses and trams all labelled “‘ To Ibrox ” 
Swung past packed tight as they’d hold with folk. 
Football match, I concluded, but just to make sure 
I asked ; and the man looked at me fell dour, 
Then said, ‘“‘ Where in God’s name are you frae, sir ? 
It’ll be a record gate, but the cause o’ the stir 
Is a debate on ‘ la loi de l’effort converti ’ 
Between Professor MacFadyen and a Spainish pairty.” 
I gasped. ‘The newsboys came running along, 
Special! Turkish Poet’s Abstruse New Song. 
Scottish Authors’ Opinions ”—and, holy snakes, 
I saw the edition sell like hot cakes ! 


JADE Pi 
PERIOD OF THE WARRING STATES (481-206 B.C.) 


From the collection of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, U.S.A. Now in the Exhibition of Chinese Art, Burlington House. 
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LARKING DALLIER 


P frae the sea the trusting rocks 

| You had nae suner wiled than you 
Let oot a laugh and ’neth the wave 
Hid your ain sel’ frae view. 


The cheated rocks nae faurer cam’ 

Yet couldna to the deeps return 

And day by day maun thole to watch 
Your same toom promise burn. 


Tho’ by the moon at second-hand 

You drag the waters still you’ll see 

Nae mair dry land come snoovin’ oot 
This side Eternity. 


You conjure larks, no’ continents, 

And gar them soar and sing—but ah ! 

You'll no’ even hear the burdies oot 
Afore you jouk awa’. 


Men keep their feet upon the grun’ 
Tho’ whiles their thochts the larks ootsoar, 
For sense frae life’s nae ither ploy 

Than light frae night afore. 


Tho’ subtler forms o’ life emerge 
They still maun cry ; “ Night sune obscures 
What profit’s in ootsoarin’ yet 

A’ ither larks but yours!” 
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CHERRY SPREE 
By SIR CAMPBELL MITCHELL-COTTS 


H, if I could walk down Cherry Street 
Where the baskets stand in a row 
And dip my feet 
In their rich red glow 
And stain my mouth in their over-flow. 
Oh, if only I could have an over-dose 
Of cherries, I know I could compose 
A ripe red madrigal, 
Fit for any cardinal, 
Mystical, magical, 
In tones communistical— 
Rich red undertones of blood 
That no flood 
Could wash or sweep away. 
I know I could sal 
The pain of the rain ; 
I know I could gather up the slain 
In one gigantic, scarlet pzony. 
I know I could force from the bowels of the Earth a penultimate Calvary, 
Until the Blood of the Lamb became bleached as a blanket 
And our Lord’s wounds became whiter than winter ermine. 
Oh, I know I could steal the incarnadine 
From suffering ; for I know the red of the cherry 
Springs from the same red as the rose— 
The red of all Nature, 
The blood of the creature. 
The red of the lips of the Father, 
The blood of the heart of the Father. 
I know from one small cherry I could gather 
This rich red blood ; 
And, in ripe red mood 
On a tongue woo’d 
To suffering, I could make the winds and the sea 
And all the hidden mystery of God obey me. 
I know from one small cherry 
I could raise the boughs of a penultimate Calvary. 
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CHINESE: ART 


THE EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 
By MAJ.-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM 


OR some years, indeed ever since the International Exhibitions 

at Burlington House were started, it has been the dream of a 

small group of English collectors to give to their fellow-countrymen 

an opportunity to see and study Chinese art at its very best. In 
a few days from the appearance of the Christmas number of THE LONDON 
Mercury that dream will have been fulfilled. Months, almost years, of 
preparatory work will be over and we shall be waiting to see the response 
of the public to the peculiar appeal of the Great Chinese artists of the past. 
Will they be able “to put it across”’ to a Western public ? I think they 
will. Real greatness always succeeds. 

I have spoken of the peculiar character of this Exhibition, for under- 
lying all Chinese art there is something approaching a mystic appeal. 
Religion and poetry together form the foundation upon which the artist 
and the craftsman work; and if this sense—which is so evident in the 
bronzes, the jades and the pictures of the early dynasties—gradually fades 
as we approach the eighteenth century, it is still there. Ancient symbols, 
myths and legends still persist although concealed beneath the veneer 
of a different technique. 

It is just this persistence and continuity which forms, perhaps, the most 
striking feature of the Exhibition. In this respect no other civilization 
which this world has ever known can approach the Chinese. Inside the 
walls of Burlington House is gathered the outward expression cf all the 
zesthetic emotion of a great people through a period of not less than three 
thousand five hundred years. There is not, and cannot be, anything like 
it elsewhere. 

The number of objects shown is well over three thousand, drawn by the 
selectors from many countries. It is no light thing to send delicate and 
irreplaceable works of art thousands of miles across the sea, and we in 
England owe a deep debt to those who have allowed their most treasured 
possessions to come to us and remain for several months in London. 
Very naturally there have been deep searchings of heart, and in some 
cases serious opposition to be overcome, before the responsibility could 
be shouldered and the vital decision taken. Chief among these foreign 
exhibits is, of course, the Chinese National Treasure from the Imperial 
Palace, which was brought to England in H.M.S. Suffolk. None of the 
eight or nine hundred pieces has ever before left China ; few had ever been 
seen except by the Palace authorities before the Exhibition in Shanghai in 
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but hardly less in importance are 
spring of this year. Less numerous 
te Paaenidtiatie from the United States of America, Japan, Russia, 
Sweden, France, Germany and other countries. We have indeed been 
generously treated by our friends across the sea. Lastly, but no means 
least in importance are the contributions from public and private collections 
in this country. 5 
Bronzes, jades, pottery and porcelain ; pictures, lacquers, tapestry and 
textiles ; ivory and jewellery are all lavishly represented. Inevitably some 
few things are missing and some branches may be better represented than 
others. Here is an extract from an Editorial Note which appeared in the 
first number of the new magazine, Tien Hsta :— 


The paintings from the Pekin Palace Museum deserve special mention. Except 
for the Ch‘ing all the well-known Sung, Yiian and Ming painters have specimens 
of their work represented. They afford excellent material for a study of Chinese 
painting. . . . The palace Museum Ch‘ing paintings we have sent for the London 
Exhibition are not of the best, nor are they representative. Some of the best of the 
Ch'ing painters do not have any specimens of their art represented in the Palace 
Museum collection ; they are to be found in private collections throughout China. 
And since no exhibits from the ijatter source are available for the London 
Exhibition, there is a great lacuna in the representation of the later development 
of Chinese pictorial art. 


I20 


This is fair criticism from China, but the wonder is not that the Exhibition 
is net perfect, but that it approaches so nearly to perfection. 

The somewhat sordid question is often asked, ‘‘ What are all these 
exhibits worth ?” A sordid and also a foolish, even if very human question. 
For no man can answer. But since money value does provide a sort of 
standard by which beauty and rarity may be measured it may be well to 
give one example. Japan has sent over forty-eight objects. Of these, two 
have been given a cash value of approximately £30,000. On the remaining 
reed ee it has been found impossible to put a price. Nothing more need 

e said. 

Naturally enough, it has been extremely difficult to show off so many 
exhibits to the best advantage. Many of the objects are small and almost all 
require careful and minute examination. The problem has, therefore, been 
to reconcile the legitimate demand of the public for accessibility with the 
equally legitimate demand of exhibitors for security. It is hoped that both 
have been adequately met by the lavish use of glass. The public must not 
be kept at a distance, but the objects must be safe. That is the problem 
which the Committee has had to face and it is hoped that the solution 
will prove to be both original and satisfactory. The general appearance 
of the rooms with which we are all familiar will be found to be very much 
changed, since rooms which have been designed for the display of pictures 
are not immediately suitable for much smaller objects. But if the general 
peo is Werte it is because each different art demands its special 
reatment. 


And now what will the reaction of the public be ? It is said that Chinese 
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MOounrTAINS AFTER RAIN 
By Kao K‘o-xune, Yiian Dynasty (13th century). 


Lent by the Chinese Government to the Chinese Exhibition, 
Burlington House. 
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collectors are usually attracted in the first instance by the lovely colouring 
and perfect craftsmanship of the eighteenth century. Step by step they go 
back through the gorgeous Ming to the more austere Sung, where colour 
has largely given place to bolder drawing and immaculate form ; so through 
the ‘T’ang, with its Western influences and the Han, to the marvellous 
sculpture, jades and bronzes of the Chou and the Shang. 

Will it be the same with the general body of visitors ? It would not be 
surprising if experience should show that during the early weeks of the 
Exhibition the most popular rooms are those to the west of the entrance, 
where the later wares are displayed ; but that, as time goes by, the early 
works become better understood, until towards the end the true greatness 
of the Chou and Shang will compel recognition by sheer strength and the 
centre of attraction will move away to the east. We shall see. 


CHINESE PAINTINGS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


By BASIL GRAY 


It must have been a shock to many people who went to see the modern 
Chinese paintings shown at the New Burlington Galleries last March to 
find them so lacking in colour. A similar impression of grey paper and brown 
silk, though with rather more relief from colour, awaits those who will 
enter Burlington House during this winter to see the Chinese exhibition. 
There are few who would be prepared to defend a conception of painting 
that regarded colour as essential, but we are so accustomed to take pleasure 
in it that we may be depressed and alienated by an art which so largely 
dispenses with it. In Chinese paintings there is seldom pleasure to be 
derived from colour and never from the texture of the pigment. Enjoyment 
of them, therefore, cannot be immediate nor attained without some under- 
standing and insight. But once the spectator can rid himself of his western 
preconceptions, he will find that, as a reward for his trouble, he is put into 
a much more direct relation with the artist, whose actual strokes he can 
follow in a way that is hardly ever possible even in a European drawing. 

What, in fact, is more comparable is an etching or line-engraving, where 
there is the same revelation of the artist’s touch and where we are accus- 
tomed to judge as much the technical skill in mastery of his medium as 
the conception or composition. As great skill, at least, is demanded of the 
Chinese painter, who must go through a long training and all his life 
practise the use of his brush for a period each day in order to retain his 


mastery. Such rigorous training we are only accustomed to for the ballet 


dancer or the pianist. Our pleasure in the art of these performers is very 
largely a pleasure in technique—and so it is with the Chinese painter and 
calligrapher. In another way Chinese painting is comparable with these 


other arts: the actual ‘‘ performance ”’ is the work of quite a few minutes, 
I 
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or at most a few hours. The Chinese painter is accustomed to mature his 
painting in his mind, and not to work it out on paper or canvas. After he 
has set down his idea he can make no changes. ine 
These considerations are merely preparatory to our appreciation | of 
Chinese paintings and intended to forestall any prejudice against looking 
at them at all. But if we are to appreciate them as they are appreciated by 
the Chinese we must understand how they were produced, by what sort of 
artist and for what sort of public. European painting, until the nineteenth 
century, whether religious or not, was either a popular or a Court art. In 
the eyes of his patrons of either class the artist was a craftsman producing 
wares to suit their taste : it was by the direct action of the demand that the 
style and subject were dictated. With the failure of their patrons to make 
any explicit demand the painters were left out of touch with their public, 
whose interest they were obliged to attract by the display of individual 
talent. This does not mean that there was no continuity of tradition, but 
that it has been fortuitous and dependent on individual personalities, 
which has led in its turn to the estrangement of modern art and society. 
The Chinese artist, on the other hand, did not differ essentially from his 
patrons, as he lived in a cultured society, very likely, but not at all necess- 
arily, grouped round the court in the capital. The members of this society 
were all administrators, poets, painters and calligraphers, in all of which 
departments the educated man was expected to be proficient. ‘There was 
certainly a difference between the professional and the amateur painter, 
but it was in mastery, not in intention or status. From early times we hear 
of painters appointed to high office—Kao K‘o-kung, who painted the pic- 
ture here reproduced, was President of the Board of Justice in 1280, but 
he is remembered as one of the “ Four Masters ” of painting of the Yuan 
period—and this became more and more common. 
Pa pores tueet not ony in ares touch with the machinery 
ee er nae ener pa a the pps culture. ‘The Chinese 
Perce else Sellecke 8 ae undred and seventy paintings from the 
eet oe as lent to us part of their most national and most 
possession. Such close relationship as existed in China between the 
painter and his public has inevitably affected his art. It is apt to be full of 
allusion, But above all it is an art checked by the constant pl f 
exactin blic critici i i 7 waebrgrica ta) 
ae 8 public criticism, just as music has been and still is in Vienna. 
aan pea on ee was unquestionably a great advantage to the Chinese 
» giving him greater freedom of expression in a medium of 


unexampled flexibility : but for us who are so definitely in another tradition, 


it makes for an unfortunate appearance of monotony and esoteric mystery. 


But in actual fact Chinese painting has a great range of expression. 


ee pate ae Rain, here reproduced, is a monumental subject, 
stack ae : : the artist has approached his theme as one supremely 

Seer ng tor its own sake. The feeling is not romantic nor is the 
painting impressionistic: the interest is in the mountain and not in 


atm: & . . . 
osphere. As is true of all Chinese painting there is no attempt at illusion- 
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ism, no desire to get away from the flat surface of the paper. The painter 
attempts something true of all life in having something in common in his 
line with the rhythmical life of the whole world. This type of landscape is 
his most direct attack on this problem. At other times the Chinese painter 
seeks to express this same cosmic idea in a small highly finished study of 
fruit or birds or vegetables. By the very intensity of conception such paint- 
ings as the Autumn Melons lent by the Chinese Government or the Bird 
on the Bough lent by Mr. Eumorfopoulos, by unknown artists of the Sung 
period, seem microcosms. Of larger paintings of this sort, like the Geese 
or the Lotuses at the British Museum, there will be no supreme example, 
though the Goose attributed to Ts‘ui Po and the anonymous Bears are both 
attractive early paintings in this manner. But the artists best represented 
at the exhibition will naturally be those who worked at the Court, like 
Wu Wei and Lii Chi, both Ming artists. The more famous but less attract- 
ive Chiu Ying is only represented by fans. In the work of these Ming 
Court pictures there is naturally an element of worldliness and it is by their 
marvellous technique that they transcend the level of European still-life 
painting. 

Two other types of painting to which we are not accustomed will still 
await the visitor to Burlington House. The first is the scroll-painting, 
intended to be held in the hand and unrolled bit by bit and enjoyed like 
a book. It is indeed a form developed from the earliest times in China. In 
the British Museum painting attributed to the fourth-century artist Ku 
K‘ai Chih the roll is still divided into sections by passages of text. But in 
the fully developed roll, of which there will be splendid examples at the 
exhibition by Ma Fén (eleventh century) and Hsia Kuei (early thirteenth 
century), it is clear that the time element is introduced into our enjoyment. 
It is a clear proof of what is true of all Chinese painting, that the picture 
can only be appreciated cumulatively after each stroke has been appreci- 
ated. We are accustomed to a considerable concentration in following a 
musical composition ; and we must be prepared to make a comparable 
intellectual effort if we are to get much from Chinese painting. We may 
note last the paintings which fall to what is known as the “‘ Literary Man’s 
School.” As we have seen the painters of China were usually poets as well : 
from the Ming period onwards it was common for literary men to make 
copies or versions in their own idiom of the great pictures of former times. 
These pictures are to be considered as comments or appreciations: if 
we understand this we may find a pleasure in them comparable with that 
in a cartoon by Max Beerbohm—almost our only “literary painter.” 
This note is not intended as a survey of the paintings that will be shown at 
Burlington House—its omissions are great, Buddhist painting, portraits, 
Court scenes and bamboo painting among others—but it is an attempt to 
get in focus the most considerable and significant achievement of the 


Chinese people. 
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THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
By R. L. HOBSON 


In the great Chinese display at Burlington House eed art re 
a conspicuous place. It is not indeed so important as that es the ye = 
and calligrapher, and in China, at any rate, Its products are less ees e 
than the ancient bronzes. But the general public will be content to feast 
their eyes on the beauty of form and colour with which it pervades the 

xhibition. 

vino: Sate two millennia the Chinese have excelled in the potter’s 
craft. During the first of these the medium of their art was mainly earthen- 
ware; during the second it was mainly porcelain. In the earthenware 
they have had serious rivals. The Greek vases with their correct forms 
and finished decoration, and the later pottery of Islamic Persia with its 
luscious glazes, vie with the Chinese earthenware in execution and beauty. 
But in the use of the wheel, the most characteristic implement of the 
potter’s trade, the Chinese were unsurpassed. The simple shapes which 
seem to flow naturally from their wheels have a grace and suppleness 
which mzke the Greek vase seem stiff and academic. Nowhere is this 
better seen than in the T‘ang pottery, made between the years 618 and go6 ; 
and this in spite of the fact that nearly all our T‘ang pottery comes from 
excavated tombs and it is only reasonable to suppose that this funeral 
furniture does not as a rule represent the best work of the potter. 

When it comes to porcelain, as distinct from earthenware, the Chinese 
take the first place without contest. Porcelain was evolved in China some- 
where in the obscure interval between the Han and the T‘ang Dynasties, 
that is to say, between the third and the seventh century. We do not know 
exactly when this event took place; but we do know for certain that 
porcelain was already an article of foreign trade in the ninth century ; 
and from the Sung Dynasty (g60-1279) onwards the Chinese potters 
bent their energies to perfecting this wonderful material, of which Europe 
was not destined to discover the secret till the eighteenth century. 

A French writer has said that glaze is the qualité maitresse de la céramique 
and certainly nowhere are such exquisite glazes to be seen as on Chinese 
porcelain. The Sung potters specialized in coloured glazes and the Sun 
Court which set the fashion of the day demanded them. Subtle shades of 
grey tinged now with blue, now with green: pale lavender : jade green : 
mottled crimson and purple: ivory white: and lustrous black shot with 
golden brown, these with numerous variations are seen on the classic 
Sung porcelains. 

The magnificent contribution from the Chinese Government, drawn 
from the treasures of the old Imperial Palaces in Peking, shows us a memor- 
able series of these lovely wares, which is reinforced by hardly less notable 
Specimens from our English collections. So, too, with the whole gamut of 
Ming and Chiing porcelains down to the year 1800 which is the periodic 
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limit of the exhibition. The excavated pottery of earlier date than Sung 
was all but unrepresented in the Peking palaces ; but fortunately we have 
been able to draw on rich collections of it in Europe and America; and 
full justice is done to Chinese pottery from the earliest times to the T’ang 
Dynasty. 

The mere antiquity of these objects is a thing of interest; but thcy 
have, besides, esthetic attractions which justify their inclusion in an 
exhibition of Chinese art. The dignity of a Han wine vase, the satisfying 
form of a Tang covered jar ; the iridescent green glaze of the one and the 
gay polychrome decoration of the other, will find favour with the most 
exacting critics. Then there are the delightful figurines, the dancing 
ladies, the spirited horses and animals, to name only one or two of the 
numerous retinue that peopled a dead worthy’s tomb and attended to the 
wants and pleasures of his spirit. The Wei Dynasty figures in particular 
are modelled with a vitality and humour that cannot fail to please. But 
these are minor sculptures, the by-products of a greater art of which very 
little has survived. How great indeed it was we can guess from such 
masterpieces as the life-sized figure of a Lohan lent by the Pennsylvania 
University Museum. 

The names of Chinese dynasties have a strange and exotic sound in 
our ears, but probably that of the Ming Dynasty which ruled from 1368- 
1644 is more familiar than the others. The popular writer has made it his 
own ; and in his stories it stands for something rare and costly, the desired 
of all collectors. And such indeed is the Ming porcelain. Whether blue and 
white, or enamelled, or decorated with rich three-colour glazes, it displays 
all the strength and beauty of a young and vigorous art. For if the Sung 
is the age of monochrome glazes, the Ming is the age of pictorial porcelain ; 
and pictorial porcelain, while its designs are unstaled by repetition, can be 
verv attractive. 

The ceramic efforts of China, sporadic hitherto and shared by numerous 
pottery centres in different provinces, were concentrated in the Ming 
Dynasty at Ching-té Chén, the great porcelain town in Kiangsi. Here was 
the Imperial factory; and round it there grew up an industry which at 
one time gave employment to a million persons. The best materials 
abounded in the district and the fine white porcelain of Ching-té Chén 
now monopolized the home and foreign trade. It was a material well 
suited for pictorial decoration, for cunning brushwork in blue and red, 
two colours that are developed beneath the white glaze, and in the gay 
enamels, green, vellow, turquoise blue and aubergine purple, which are 
painted on the glazed surface. 

The art of the porcelain painter burgeoned in the sun of new-found 
popularity. The elegant drawings of the Sung and Yiian artists were trans- 
lated in ceramic colours, and the court painters of the dav were ordered 
to supply designs for the porcelain. Even the trade goods made in the 
Ming period for export to India, Persia, Egypt and Europe have a freshness 
and charm which make us forgive a certain heaviness of material and 
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But the Ming potters should not be judged by these. 
The porcelains made for the court and for the home market at this time 
reach a refinement of material and decoration which is hardly surpassed 
even by the most sophisticated wares of the succeeding Ch’ing Dynasty. 
In point of fact, the Ch‘ing porcelain of the K‘ang Hsi period which enjoys 
such a high reputation in Europe, is only a continuation of the Ming, 
with a few technical improvements and a certain elaboration of design. 

Practically all the known varieties of Ming porcelain can be seen to-day 
at Burlington House from the white “ egg-shell ” bowls of the Yung Lo 
period and the Hsuan Té blue-and-white, to the dainty, enamelled Ch‘éng 
Hua wine cups and the great three-colour vases with their telling masses 
of turquoise and deep violet blue. The reigns mentioned are early in the 
dynasty, but they are classic periods, held in the utmost respect by later 
generations. Naturally the porcelains of the fifteenth century are relatively 
scarce to-day. Sixteenth-century specimens from the reigns of Chia Ching 
and Wan Li are far more numerous, and they show that a high standard 
of efficiency was preserved throughout the dynasty by the Ming potters. 

Where so much is good and the variety is so great it is difficult to select 
any one piece for special mention, but the famous Ch‘éng Hua bowl in 
the David Collection, with its exquisitely drawn design of a grape vine 
coloured in the softest of translucent green, yellow and aubergine enamel, 
is perhaps the most beautiful piece of painted porcelain in the Exhibition. 

In the three great reigns of the Ch‘ing Dynasty, the K‘ang Hsi, Yung 
Chéng and Ch‘ien Lung, the seventy years between 1680 and 1750 were 
noted for ceramic perfection. All the inherited skill of centuries, guided 
by a succession of competent overseers and stimulated by Imperial 
patronage, bursts into full flower in this prolific period. 

The K‘ang Hsi blue-and-white, the enamelled wares which we call 
famille verte, the lang yao red glaze, the peach bloom, powder-blue, mirror 
black and turquoise are but a few of the triumphs of the time. The famille 
rose followed with its dainty pinks and rose reds derived from gold; and 
from this was developed amixed palette of transparent and opaque enamels, 
verte and rose, which culminated in the so-called Ku yiieh hstian porcelains. 
These last, which combine the technical refinement of the Ch‘ing potters 
with something of the simple but vigorous brushwork of the Ming are 
to be seen as never before in the Exhibition. The material of the Ku yiieh 
wares is the choicest, and on its pure white surface one or two flowering 
plants are painted with the brush of an artist. Occasionally on the more 
elaborate pieces, human figures appear and these as a rule show European 
influence. A stanza of poetry completes the decoration, and on the base 
is the Imperial cachet, the reign-mark in blue or pink enamel. 

But all good things have an end; and the later years of Ch‘ien Lung’s 
reign are a period of decadence, in spite of the almost superhuman skill 
displayed ; as, for instance, in the vases with revolving necks or with open- 
work casing that revolves round an inner body. These fantastic objects, 
for all their amazing craftsmanship, have little or no artistic appeal. 
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ANCIENT BRONZES OF CHINA 
By LEIGH ASHTON 


Perhaps the most characteristic of all the arts of ancient China and 
certainly the branch most unfamiliar in the West is that comprising the 
group of ritual and other vessels fashioned in bronze. The earliest of 
these bronzes date from about the 15th century, B.c., and both in form 
and decoration are of a highly sophisticated character. The curious thing 
about them is that though some of them are cruder than others, there 
are no “‘ primitives ”’ in the true sense of that word and that it is at present 
impossible to say why or where the fundamental principles of the group 
were worked out. The elaborate geometric motives with which the majority 
of the pieces are decorated have a connection with the similar patterns of 
Pacific cultures and finds of pottery sherds with analogous decoration in 
the sandhills near Hong-Kong seem to show that this connection can be 
substantiated, but it is hardly possible that the original impulse should 
have come from that side, though this was a theory that Fenollosa held. 
The presence of a primitive culture of an entirely different nature in the 
valley of the Yellow River, dating approximately from 3000-2000 B.C., 
leads us to corroborate the suggestion that the civilization that produced 
these bronzes arrived ready-made, so that it is elsewhere that we must 
look for the first impetus of this group. 

I hazard the conjecture that in some Central Asian valley, perhaps west 
of Yunnan, may be discovered one day the site of this original people 
and that for climatic or other reasons they were pushed westward and 
diverged in two branches, one down the Yellow River, the other down 
the Yangtze-Kiang. Be that as it may, the bronzes remain, a large and often 
extremely beautiful group of objects, forming the principal feature of 
early Chinese Art. 

We possess them in two types, as far as appearance goes, those in 
which the natural encrustation formed by burial beneath the ground 
has been left in its original state of patination; this is how most 
bronzes in Western collections appear. Secondly, those which have never 
been buried or have had the natural encrustation ground down and 
polished, the state in which bronzes in Eastern collections are usually to 
be seen. Their forms are founded on those of domestic vessels :— 


(a) Vessels originally used for cooking purposes, of which the most important are : 
1. Ting : a cauldron on three or four legs with loop handles. ; 
2. Li: similar to the ting, but with hollow legs, permitting liquid to boil 

more rapidly. Se ; 
3. Tui : for holding cooked grain ; a semi-circular bowl with spreading foot 
and two or more projecting handles. 
Fu : a rectangular vessel, also for holding cooked grain. 
Tou : a bowl with cover on high stem with flattened foot ; for cooked food. 


booty 
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(b) Vessels for holding, drinking and boiling liquids, of which the most important 


are : 
1. Lei : large vessels with spreading bodies and narrow necks ; probably for 


reserves of wine or other liquids. 
2. Yu:akind of kettle with a swing handle. 
3. Ho : a vessel for heating or for mixing, with long legs and a lid generally 
chained to the body. 
4. Chieh : a libation cup with three legs, a handle and peaked spout. 
5. Ku : a trumpet-shaped vessel with a knop half-way up the body, used 
for wine. 
(c) Vessels used for washing, of which the principal shapes are : 
1. J : ewer—or sauceboat-shaped pouring vessels. 
2. P‘an : a large shallow bowl with two loop handles. 
Bells, weapons, cloak-hooks and mirrors are among the other types most frequently 
found, the last ornamented in elaborate design on the back. 


The decoration of all these bronzes follows a progression of styles, though 
we are at present in a considerable state of uncertainty as to the dates at 
which various types of patterns have appeared, largely owing to the lack 
of systematic excavation in China and also owing to the insufficient reali- 
zation of the importance of local schools of style. It may well be that, when 
archeological research has explored the various.avenues more fully, 
a division by provinces may be found a more reasonable scheme of category 
than by periods. For the purposes of this article and for that of the 
Exhibition, the following schedule of periods and patterns may be indicated. 


A. Yin style. 12th century, B.c. and earlier. 

Main centre of finds. An Yang, ancient capital of the Yin dynasty 
in Northern Honan. Patterns feature a groundwork of meander-like 
ornament derived from hut, the Chinese character for revolving. 
Superimposed on this are stylized representatives of animals or 
parts of animals and masks of the type known as f‘ao t‘ieh, probably 
representing a tiger ; most frequent animals kuez dragons, cicadas 
and pheenixes. The animals are represented in a particularly 
ferocious style. 


B. Yin-Chou style, including period of Western Chou. About r2th-8th 

century, B.C. 
The same style of ornament continues, but a tendency to crowd 
the field and to introduce too many types of animals is prevalent. 
Naturalistic as well as stylized forms appear, as does the human 
form. Division of the design into panels by raised flanges, emphasis 
of the edges by hooked ridges. 

C. Period of the Spring and Autumn Annals. C. 722-481 B.c. 
Marked increase of elegance in the proportions of form. Ornament 
tends to be confined to broad or narrow zones, leaving bands of 
the surface plain, and to lose its broad characteristics. 

D. Period of the Warring States. C. 481-221 B.c. 
Change of style of ornament. Delicate and complicated patterns 
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CoLoureD EARTHENWARE JAR AND Cover, T‘anc Dynasty 
(618-906 a.p.) 

From the Collection of George Eumorfopoulos, Esq. Now in the possession 

of the Victoria and Albert Museum. In the Exhibition of Chinese Art, 
Burlington House. 
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with interlaced animals, spirals, plaited motives, dots and volutes. 
Introduction of the Central Asiatic animal style with plenty of 
movement. Animals in full relief on the surface of the vessel. 
First appearance of inlay of precious metal in any quantity. The 
whole style of the period is “ baroque.”’ Formally called Ch‘in, from 
the 1st Chinese Empire established during the period or Huai valley 
from the river of that name, in the valley of which many of the 
pieces have been found. 
E. Period of the Han Dynasty. 206 B.c.-a.D. 220 

The baroque effect of the previous period develops into a static and 
refined style adapting the best features of the Warring States designs 
to a controlled and at times conscious naturalism. Forms are still 
further refined and new features of the period are the introduction 
of gilding and inlay of other than precious materials. Ritual vessels 
lose their importance and though examples are found at a later 
date, down to the 12th century and even later than that, they are 
pale reflections of their prototypes. It is only in the smaller pieces 
that any further development still continues, and it is in mirror- 
backs and cloak-hooks that the T‘ang (a.D. 618-906) metal-workers 
produced their best efforts. 


These ritual bronzes occupy a very curious position. We know approxi- 
mately what their use was, but how they were used we are quite uncertain. 
As regards their decoration we are still more in the dark. Was it that the 
ancient Chinese desired to imprison the evil forces of some of the beasts 
shown in their vessels ? or is it that they bear an astronomical significance ? 
Many of them, such as the dragon, the tiger, the phoenix are symbolical of 
quarters of the globe, of periods of the year, of hours of the day. Others 
have qualities which connect them with fertility of crops or human beings. 
I feel myself that in the very distant days it was probably a case of animistic 
superstition, which led to the use of such animals in design and that the 
great festivals of the spring sowing and of the autumn harvest, attended 
by dance, by sacrifice and by sexual indulgence caused the invocation of 
these animal symbols. It is also possible that the totemistic element may 
explain the adoption of certain animal forms in certain vessels. But we can 
only advance theories on this subject. What does remain is the vessels 
themselves. 

From an esthetic point of view these bronzes are often very beautiful. 
They are as a rule fine in proportion with an element of architectural 
grandeur. The actual patterns show a wonderful sense of the adaptation of 
complicated ornament to a decorative formula and these formule never 
seem to be at loggerheads with the shape of thevessel. They vary, of course, 
in quality of design and also of technique, but at their best they are an 
extremely satisfying form of metalwork. They never lose sight of the 
function of the vessel and yet almost always produce a result which is 
zsthetically stimulating. 
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JADE 
By DAME UNA POPE-HENNESSY, D.B.E. 


In early days in China, jade was the symbol.of immortality and served 
for the expression of a magical cult. If we could apprehend the inner 
significance of ritual tokens, vessels, and insignia of rank, we should be 
half-way to understanding the traditions, the religion, and the adminis- 
trative system of a great people who have made jade particularly and 
everlastingly their own. Its secret is their secret and there is something in 
its self-contained dignity that is emblematic of their age-old civilization. 

Other early peoples made use of jade, but for them it had no greater 
significance than pearls, or gold, or gems. In parts of Europe and Asia 
it was quarried for weapons, just like flint or any hard stone. The Chinese 
alone saw in it something divine and made it the core and shrine of a 
civilization. Jade played its solemn ceremonial part in Chinese life three 
thousand years before the West began to take note of its quality. Sir 
Waiter Raleigh, bringing a jade-stone back from America, told his friends 
it was used there for the cure of renal diseases, and that in recognition 
of its therapeutic value it was called kidney-stone or nephrite. It was not 
till the seventeenth century that men of taste in Europe began to realize 
the esthetic value of this mysterious substance. Once the West had be- 
come aware of its beauty, poets began to write of the music of jade 
flutes and of the magic visions conjured up by their refrains. 

For the guidance of the newcomer to the jade world it should be stated 
that jade objects may roughly be divided into three classes—ceremonial 
and magical jades, embracing ritual vessels and tokens, knives, 
halberds, amulets, zodiacal animals, and small human figures, both 
stylized and realistic: useful jades consisting of scholars’ writing-sets, 
seals, dishes, bowls, buckles : ornamental jades such as landscapes, moun- 
tains, slabs engraved with poems, single figures and groups of figures, 
fruits, flowers, elaborately filigreed vases and other ornaments. 

The ceremonial objects are by far the oldest and though stories occur 
in Chinese books of tombs of very early date being found to contain 
cuspidors, or eunuchs’ clogs of jade, it is unlikely that the precious and highly 
valued substance was put to any ignoble use during the earlier dynasties. 
Anything may have happened after the upheavals of the fifth century B.c., 
and the effort made in the third century B.c. to break with tradition and 
destroy all vestiges of previous culture. During the period now known 
as the Period of the Warring States (481-206) many treasures were buried 
for preservation and when the internecine struggle for supremacy was 
over and they came to light again, there was no one who remembered the 
past and what they had signified. That past has had to be reconstructed 
by sinologists. In Han days of settled government, early specimens of 
jades were recovered from the ground or the river-bed, and honoured 
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as antiquities, but antiquities without meaning, and new uses were devised 
for jade, which, in spite of social and religious change preserved its character 
as a unique substance. Unlike ceramic ware, which originated in utilitarian 
purpose, jade was frequently made the vehicle of supernatural ideas. To 
the older and more primitive Chinese cults succeeded Taoism and 
Buddhism and their more popular message and ideals may be read in jade 
carvings. 

The Chinese of the Middle Ages were a stay-at-home people crowded 
together in cities like bees in a hive, and the contemplation of objects of 
art was often their only means of flight from ugly reality. As the painter 
Kuo Hsi said in the twelfth century, ‘‘ The noisiness of the dusty world 
and the locked-in-ness are what the best in human nature perpetually 
hates . . . what a delightful thing it is for lovers of forests and fountains 

. . to have at hand a landscape . . . with the opportunity of seeing 
water and peaks without going from the room.” 

The love of landscape and verdure was mainly due to the teaching of 
Zen Buddhism, which inculcated the contemplation of nature in all 
forms and this, combined with the earlier Taoistic sentiment for solitude, 
meditation, and fairy tale, exerted—a powerful influence over every 
department of Chinese art. 

In England it has been observed that some of the best landscape artists, 
and we may take Turner and Girtin as examples, were brought up in a city 
and not in the country, and it is argued that their longing for solitude, 
their passion for open spaces, and their desire for untrammelled liberty 
were the insistent impulses which drove them to paint landscape. We may 
picture the Chinese artist going out from the Chinese city into the solitudes 
of the country to gather material for his paintings. Like a bee escaping 
from a hive, he flew off to cull honey for his urbanized clientéle. 

It was under the Sung Dynasty that the feeling for landscape and 
nature assumed control of pictorial art and in jade we find the feeling for 
nature reflected in naturalistic leaves, berries and sprays, which appear as 
ornament on bowls and vessels of all kinds. 

We should examine the many varieties of vase, mountain, and river scene 
conjured out of grey-green or spinach-coloured jade in order to realize 
how deeply the love of nature permeated the Chinese heart. In these 
miniature scenes we meet with poets wandering beside a brook, or sages 
in conclave sitting among rocks near waterfalls amid groves of conifers, 
and the eight immortals may be seen grouped under an overhanging rock 
or floating in a boat. The landscapes are not naturalistic like some 
Western pictures, but selective, and though elaborate and full of detail are 
really tightly conventionalized. There may be several pavilions, many 
rocks, many windings to the river, many paths, many occupants of the 
scene, but all conform to a general idea of landscape in which the component 
parts are limited and balanced. 

Mountains in jade were given for good luck and as early as the twelfth 
century we learn that an Emperor presented his infant grandson with a 
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set of mountains in jade to wish him long life. Brush-rests were frequently 
made in the shape of a little range of hills, these were known as “ longevity 
mountains, for that was the message they carried from the giver. ‘There 
are jade mountains in American museums that must once have soothed 
and charmed their Chinese owners by the reveries they evoked. Now, 
imprisoned in glass cases, they no longer stimulate any mind to meditate 
on the eternal verities, or tempt any reader to savour the poems engraved on 
their slopes. 

In no one of our museums is to be found a really representative display 
of jades, for even the Eumorfopoulos collection, important as it is and 
rich in specimens of the earlier dynasties, compnses few Ming and no 
Ch‘ing jades. Moreover, its appeal is weakened and its instructional value 
lowered by being distributed in two buildings, the British Museum and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The present Exhibition will imbue many 
visitors with a conviction that we should put an end to diffusion of effort 
by gathering all our Oriental treasures under one roof. 

Fortunately, jades, like paintings in the eighteenth century, have attracted 
the attention of rich men and the best jades are to be found either in private 
collections, or in personal collections loaned to museums, or in art galleries, 
founded and endowed by private persons in America. Important early 
jades have been lent by the Crown Prince of Sweden and by Mr. Pillsbury 
of Minneapulis. From the first-named owner comes a_ sword-hilt 
of great rarity, ornamented with silkworm pattern which dates from 
the period of the Warring States, while from the Pillsbury collection comes 
a most remarkable lavender-grey ceremonial knife and a large grey disc 
(pi) very thinly cut and ornamented with widely dispersed nodules. Both 
in their way are unique. 

From Kansas City has been sent what may perhaps be regarded as the 
most beautiful early jade in the Exhibition. It dates from the same period 
as the sword handle of the Crown Prince, and was discoveréd on the site of 
old Lo-Yang. It is very pale green in colour and is partly covered with 
a whitey-yellow deposit. Larger than any other ornamented and pierced 
disc in the world it is decorated, as may be seen in the i!lustration produced 
in this number, with spirited dragons of Scythian fire and tensity. 
On account of its design and workmanship, it must strike all observers 
as one of the noblest works of art that has ever come out of the loess of 
China. 

Many of the specimens sent from abroad and loaned by collectors at 
home are small in size and consist of buckles, pendants and lucky emblems. 
In early days the Chinese of the leisured class do not appear to have 
troubled over jade adornment or jewellery as such. They certainly wore 
jade pendants from cap and girdie as well as necklaces, but it was not so 
much because they looked nice as because they clinked and tinkled as the 
wearers with cadenced steps went about their official or other business. 
The music of jade was supposed to engender a more active and potent 
magic than that radiated by the stones and mascots of other peoples. 
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Jade kept men pure and safe, and as to the Chinese mind, physical calamity 
had its root in moral delinquency, it was but natural that Chinese men 
should take infinite trouble to maintain virtue. 

_ Numbers of dragon emblems are shown, for the dragon is ubiquitous 
in every department of Chinese life, since from the beginning it has been 
identified with the dawn of spring and the coming of all good. It was 
worn as a prophylactic against misfortune and with it were associated 
clouds indicating the beneficence of heaven in raining blessings on the 
earth. Dragons probably made their début in jade and then adorned 
Borming from bronzes to Imperial robes, processional banners, and roof 
tiles. 

The seals are of special interest. They usually consist of a cube of solid 
jade with a handle of interlaced dragons or occasionally a tortcise. The 
same patterns have been in use for centuries. As the generations passed, 
the faces of the seals were cut down and recarved with the inscription 
of the new owner. Some are but half their original height. 

The exhibits sent over by the Chinese Government are worthy of 
close attention. Among them is a slender goblet with a handle half-way 
down its side. It dates from T‘ang (a.D. 618-go7) days and is grey-green 
in colour and translucently thin in cutting. T‘ang artists were renowned 
for invention and fine workmanship and in this lovely piece they have 
either created a new form or have adapted the shape of some vessel reaching 
them from another country, for the goblet has, save in its banded ornament, 
no recognizably Chinese characteristic. It is owing to the wisdom and 
conservatism of great Chinese rulers that so many beautiful things have 
been preserved intact and all loans from the treasure houses of Emperors 
will be examined with particular interest not only because of their artistic 
and intrinsic vaiue but also because they once stood in the Imperial 
pavilions of Peking. 
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UGLY SISTER 


By JAN STRUTHER 


Y sister and I are old women now. Sophonisba’s sight, never 

good, is failing, and I myself am getting dreadfully deaf: but 

we both, thank God, have active minds and clear memories, 

and while this happy state still lasts I feel it is my duty to write 
down the true history of that distressing episode in our lives about which 
so many misconceptions have sprung up in the public mind. 

If I had only myself to consider, I would not waste ink and paper on 
clearing the matter up ; but I am thinking of Sophonisba. I cannot endure 
that that gallant, humorous, lovable soul shall go down to history as a 
malicious, sour-tempered woman ; and if in clearing her character I also 
make my own a little less misunderstood by posterity, so much the better. 

Qui s’excuse s’accuse: but in our case all the accusations are such 
common property that we can well afford to put forward our defence. 
Everyone admits that there are two sides to every story, but unfortunately 
the side that is heard first is the one that sticks in people’s heads, especially 
if it is told by a pretty mouth. Add to this that all the world loves a lover, 
and that three-quarters of it is very partial to a princess, and you will see 
how little chance we had of gaining the public sympathy. 

We were so happy before mother married again. We lived in a small 
university town where my father had been a Don. Mother had kept up 
with all his old friends, who often used to drop in to see us in the evenings. 
Sophie and I had inherited a good many of father’s tastes, and mother, 
though not intellectual, was a gay and witty talker. We were used, therefore, 
to “good” conversation and the interchange of stimulating ideas; and 
though I do not wish to boast, both of us were extremely good at the more 
amusing and strenuous kind of paper-game. 

We were both in the early thirties. Most of the men we met were either 
contemporaries of my father’s, or else young undergraduates with whom 
we were on terms of pleasant intellectual companionship. I honestly do 
not think that we ever thought about marriage. I see now that Mother must 
have realized in our early youth how extremely unlikely we were, with 
faces like ours, to find husbands, and that she very wisely decided to 
encourage us in other interests. We were indeed as ugly as we could well 
be, short of actual deformity. Sophonisba was tall, thin and bony, with 
sparse, sandy hair, small short-sighted eyes, a sharp nose and a long, 
ironical upper lip. I, Augusta, was short and fat; my eyebrows were 
bushy and met in the middle ; my nose was snub (snub noses, alas, were 
not in fashion then ); my hair was thick but lustreless, my complexion 
sallow and my walk ungainly. 


Looking back, I have no doubt that people must have felt very sorry 
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for us : but ugliness has its compensations. I do not think that any beautiful 
woman can ever have a truly deep and wholehearted friendship with a 
man—or, perhaps, with another woman either ; and when an ugly woman 
grows old, she can face her looking-glass tranquilly, without bitterness, 
since there is no ghost of her own lost beauty to stand mocking behind 
her shoulder. 

Sophonisba and I hated our mother’s remarriage. Our stepfather was a 
dull pompous city man, handsome in a heavy way, who came to stay from 
time to time with the Dean. What my mother saw in him I cannot imagine. 
We were miserable at leaving our beloved little town where we had been 
known by everyone and liked, I think, by most. In London we knew 
nobody. ‘The people who came to the house were mainly business friends 
of my stepfather’s, who could talk of nothing but food, wines and the 
stock-market. Any attempt to introduce other subjects would be met with ” 
an archly wagged finger and a “‘ Now, Miss Augusta, I can see you two 
young ladies are regular blue-stockings.”’ And then they would turn an 
approving eye upon Cinderella, who would respond at once with that 
swift radiant smile of hers—that smile which we soon perceived to be 
purely automatic, born of pretty teeth and a vacuous mind. 

Not that Cinderella was vain in the ordinary sense ; she did not pat or 
prink before her looking-glass, or spend time and money on new clothes : 
but her apparent carelessness in these matters was really the outcome of a 
subtle and deep-rooted arrogance. Nothing could mar her rare beauty, 
and she knew it. If she appeared with her hair untidy, it only drew people’s 
attention to its exquisite colouring and texture: you could almost hear 
the words “ripe corn”’ and “ unruly tendrils’ forming in their minds. 
If she wore an old plain ragged frock it showed up all the better the delicate 
grace of her figure: you could see people thinking ‘‘ How lovely she looks 
—even in that!’’ When she went barefoot, as she often did, she would 
laugh merrily and put it down to economy (“You see, I take ones in shoes 
and I always have to have them made for me—such an expense’’): but 
Sophonisba and I, seeing all eyes riveted upon those tiny arched insteps, 
knew better. Moreover, in an age when both were in vogue she used neither 
paint nor powder, saying that she was afraid she was old-fashioned enough 
not to care for them: as who would, in God’s name, whose face was wild 
rose petals strewn on snow ? It is the plain woman that fills the dressmaker’s 
pockets and sends the children of the cosmetic manufacturer to 
school. . 

For the first time in our lives Sophonisba and I became fully conscious 
of our own ugliness; and that is not a happy piece of knowledge. But 
even so we did not grudge Cinderella her beauty, since it was compensated 
for by an almost complete absence of brains. She was, as I believe the 
modern usage has it, dead from the neck up. She never opened a book, 
except for an occasional romantic novel, or passed a remark, except to 
comment on the weather or to retail a piece of domestic gossip. Worst of 
all, she was quite hopeless at even the simplest paper-games. If asked for 
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an animal beginning with B she wrote down “ Bird ” ; and when patiently 
reminded that an adverb was, roughly speaking, something that ended 
in “ly” she said “Oh, yes, I remember—like silly ° and ‘Sally.’ ” 
And when we teased her about it (quite gently, for we were fond of her 
at first), she tossed her head, refused to play any more, and sat for the rest 
of the evening pouting like a child and very ostentatiously darning her 
father’s socks. 

As time went on she affected more and more this domestic réle ; 
partly, I think, to show that she too had her accomplishments, and 
partly because its attitudes became her. Many a man has lost his heart 
to the nape of a neck that’s bent over sewing in the lamplight, or 
to the sweeping curve of a pectoral muscle as an arm is raised to 
dust the cobwebs from a shelf. There was no harm in all this—though 
for my part I think the world contains a thousand studies more 
absorbing than housewifery and a thousand places more interesting than a 
store-cupboard ; besides, it upset the servants, who found themselves 
with too little to do. But what did exasperate us was the way she was always 
trying to make a martyr of herself and put us in the wrong. If we asked 
her to come out with us to a play or a concert, she would say “‘ No, you 
two go, I’ve got a mass of mending to do—and besides, I don’t like to leave 
Mother and Father all alone.” (Mother and Father, mark you!) If anyone 
was needed to wind wool, arrange flowers, pack up parcels, or exercise 
the dog, Cinderella always managed to say angelically, “‘ 1’J/ do it—J don’t 
mind,” before Sophie and I had time to speak—though in nine cases out 
of ten we should not have minded either. And if anybody in the house 
was ill she fairly leapt at the opportunity for self-sacrifice. “‘ Pl sit up with 
her, Mother; Sophie and Gussie were out so late last night at the opera, 
they must be dying for bed. I often think I ought to have gone in for 
nursing—it seems to come natural to me.” In the face of such a genius 
for masochism, Sophie and I could do nothing but stand aside. 

When we first knew her we thought it remarkable that she was not already 
married, but we soon discovered the reason. True, a young man had only 
to look at her and he lost his heart : but he had only to listen to her conver- 
sation and he recovered it. We saw this happen over and over again. The 
eyes which had been bright with admiration would gradually glaze with 
boredom ; the lips which had been parted in eager wonder would compress 
themselves upon a stifled yawn; and then the young man wouldeither leave 
off coming to the house altogether or else strike up a queer lopsided friend- 
ship with Sophie and me. They all seemed to regard us as immensely old but 
rather entertaining. Sometimes they would even discuss Cinderella with 
us. 
““Miss Sophie,” they would say, ‘‘it’s a pity about Cinders, isn’t it ? 
I mean, she’s perfectly lovely and all that, but—well, what I mean is, she’s 
dumb.”” And Sophie (who was never quite as quick as I am to assimilate 
the modern idiom) would answer, drily, ‘‘ That’s just what she isn’t 
more’s the pity.” : 
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The remainder of the story is well, though inaccurately, known. I will 
not repeat it in detail, but will merely try to refute one or two essential 
errors. There is no foundation for the popular belief that Cinderella was 
not invited to the Court Ball: we were all asked, and we all accepted. 
Cinderella was as excited as any of us at the prospect of going, though 
she flatly refused to buy a new gown for the occasion, saying (with a sweet 
glance at us) that she didn’t want to run her father into any more expense 
and that her old brown linsey would do quite well. Sophie and I thought 
that this was carrying self-satisfaction a little too far, but, of course, we 
couldn’t say so. Nor could we conceal from ourselves the fact that neither 
Sophie’s new yellow tarlatan nor my own crimson paduasoy would make 
us look like anything but a pair of frights with whom nobody would want 
to dance. Still, we looked forward to going. Sophie always enjoyed watching 
pageantry, and for my part, I was writing a novel at the time and I regarded 
everything as copy. 

On the very day of the ball my stepfather was seized with a violent 
attack of gout. This was neither surprising, since he lived far too well, nor 
unusual, since it happened about every three months. But Cinderella 
could not let pass such a golden opportunity for martyrdom. She declined 
point-blank to go to the ball, saying that she must stay at home and look 
after him. In vain my mother protested that if anybody stayed it should 
be herself, as she was his wife ; in vain Sophie and I vowed that it would 
spoil our enjoyment to think of her moping at home ; in vain my stepfather 
raged and stormed, and pointed out that he had had many worse attacks 
of gout before and that in any case her presence would do nothing 
to alleviate it. She merely looked at him with eyes like a wounded deer, 
took up a basket of mending and settled herself down obstinately in the 
chimney corner. It was no good arguing. My father stumped upstairs to 
bed and the rest of us went off to the ball, our spirits somewhat dashed 
by the contretemps. 

For my account of what followed I am indebted to Cinderella’s 
godmother, with whom Sophie and I afterwards became very friendly : 
a sensible witty woman, though undoubtedly a little fey. It appears that 
she happened to look in unexpectedly that evening, and found Cinderella 
sitting by the fire, shedding upon her work-basket those easy and becoming 
tears of self-pity which never made an eye red yet. It took her godmother 
about two minutes to size up the situation and about five to get it well 
in hand. 

“* Off you go to the ball!” she said. ‘‘ You’d do your poor father better 
service by trying to find yourself a husband than by staying at home to make 
him hot possets, which one of the servants could do just as well, if not 
better.” 

Cinderella then complained that she had no coach to go in; whereupon 
her godmother sent the scullery-maid round to the nearest tavern, which 
was also a livery stable, to hire the best vehicle which they could provide. 
The absurd rumours of black magic which still persist in connection with 
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Cinderella’s coach can be traced to the fact that this tavern rejoiced in 
the somewhat unusual name of the ‘“‘ Mouse and Pumpkin.” 

While they waited for the horses to be put to, her godmother tackled 
Cinderella on the subject of clothes. 

‘You can’t go in that old rag,” she said crisply. 

“Tt’s all I’ve got,” said Cinderella, with (I’ve no doubt) a slight quiver 
of that unfailingly rosy lip; and then came out with her usual line about not 
wanting to put her father to expense. For once this met with a merciless 
snub. 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense, child! Your father would sooner stump up the 
price of a new gown to catch a husband than go on paying your board 
and lodging for life.”’ So Cinderella had to fall back on her real reason. 
‘“‘T look very nice in this,” she said, sulkily. “‘ No doubt,” snapped her 
godmother, who, though fey, had a healthy respect for royalty ; ‘‘ but you’ll 
look more like a lady in this.” 

With that she whisked off her own flowered silk—she had never lost her 
trim youthful! figure and took a pride in dressing to it—and made Cinderella 
put it on. I cannot deny that it suited her to perfection. Finally came the 
question of shoes—and here, of course, even the godmother was powerless 
to provide anything small enough; so she ordered Cinderella to wear 
the newest pair she had, which happened to be some high-heeled bedroom 
slippers trimmed with fur. The confusion between “ vair”’ and “‘ verre” 
in the French version of the story has already been pointed out by many 
learned commentators. 

“* And look here, child,” said her godmother as Cinderella stepped into 
the coach, “‘there’s one thing you must remember, if this ball of yours is 
to result in a proposal: come home on the stroke of twelve, before supper ts 
announced. Your beauty’s undeniable and your dancing, I know, accom- 
plished, but no young man, however much attracted, could still want to 
marry you after listening to your conversation for a solid half-hour. Mark 
my words—if you stay to supper, you’re lost. And,” (she added tartly) ‘“‘ I 
shall take steps to see that you don’t.’? With that she vanished; and 
Cinderella, chastened in spirit but resplendent in appearance, galloped 
off to the ball. 

The rest is plain sailing. I have nothing to add to the incidents which 
have been so often described—the Prince’s infatuation with Cinderella, 
her forgetfulness of the time, the extraordinary change which appeared 
to come over her dress at midnight (a mesmeric trick of her godmother’s, 
no doubt), the flight from the palace, the dropped slipper, the royal 
proclamation, and so forth. The Prince was so transported when he 
eventually discovered her that he married her by special licence that very 
day; and if he subsequently found her conversation tedious and her 
personality exasperating, it was by then too late to mend. In those days 
marriages were marriages, especially royal ones. 

There is the true story. My stepfather died soon afterwards of cirrhosis of 
the liver; my mother, Sophie and I lost no time in returning to our 
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beloved university town, where we soon slipped back into the congenial 
circle of friends which we had left. And ever since my mother’s death, 
Sophonisba and I have lived on here together, active members of the 
Literary Society and, I think I may say, the friends and confidantes of an 
endless succession of undergraduates. I suppose by now we are what 
you would call “ characters.” There are worse {ates. 

We never see Cinderella, except when she comes down (shrunken, 
white-haired and leaning on a stick) to open a bazaar or lay a foundation 
stone. They say that death is a great leveller: but I sometimes think 


that he has little of it left to do when age has got there before him. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONE, 1896-1902 


By W. B. YEATS 


[The concluding section of this work, begun in the November number of ‘THE 
Lonpon Mercury, will appear in the Fanuary issue.| 


IX 


I have been looking through the letters I wrote to Lady Gregory during 
those first years of our friendship. She was now at Coole, now at Queen 
Anne Mansions, now in Paris, I at 18, Woburn Buildings, London, or 
with an uncle at Sligo. On the ground floor at Woburn Buildings lived 
a shoemaker; on the first floor a workman and his family; I on the 
second floor; in the attic an old pedlar, who painted a little in water 
colours. I wrote in one of the earliest letters : “‘ I have measured the win- 
dew” (Lady Gregory must have given me the great blue curtain that 
was a principal feature there for twenty years). ‘“‘ Ought I to let you do 
all these kind things for me . . . I have reasoned myself out of the in- 
stincts and rules by which one mostly surrounds oneself, I have nothing 
but reason to trust to, and so am in continual doubt about simple things.” 

Presently she gave me a great leather armchair which is before my eyes 
at this moment. From her came the great collection of folklore that, turned 
into essays for the monthly reviews, brought ten or fifteen pounds at a 
time. Then one night when she and the other guests had gone I found 
twenty pounds behind my clock. I went to see her and tried to return it. 
“You must take this money,” she said. ‘‘ You should give up journalism. 
The only wrong act that matters is not doing one’s best work.” She had 
that test for everyone. We were all like packets of herbs, each with its 
special quality. From time to time from that on she gave me money. I 
was not to consider it a loan, though I might return it some day if well off. 
When I finished my first lecture tour in the United States, the winter of 
1903-04, I tried to return it, but she said: ‘‘ Not until I think you have 
enough money to feel independent.” I inherited a little money from a 
relative, but she still refused. Four or five years later she consented. I 
asked how much; she said ‘‘ Five hundred.” It was a shock to find I 
owed so much. I wrote to an American lecture agent, earned the money, 
and paid it back. That I am ashamed of that long debt to so dear a friend, 
that I have told it after a struggle with myself, puts me to shame. Of still 
greater service were those summers at Coole. For twenty years I spent 
two or three months there in every year. Because of those summers, 
because of that money, I was able through the greater part of my working 
life to write without thought of anything but the beauty or the utility of 
what I wrote. Until I was nearly fifty, my writing never brought me more 
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than two hundred a year, and most often less, and I am not by nature 
economical. 

I wrote from Sligo of my uncle George Pollexfen (I have described him 
in The Trembling of the Veil): ‘‘ He is just at this moment in one of his 
bad fits owing to the fact that the inhabitants attack him as they cannot 
get at me. He brought me to a Masonic concert on Thursday. Somebody 
sang a stage Irishman’s song—the usual whiskey, shillelagh kind of thing 
—and I hissed him, and lest my hiss might be lost in the general applause, 
waited until the applause had died down and hissed again. That gave 
somebody also courage, and we both hissed. My uncle defends me, but 
says that he makes a poor hand of it and gets beaten.” 

Then I wrote about “ A great battle with George Armstrong ” (Professor 
of literature at Cork; author of a trilogy, Saul, David, Solomon). “‘ He 
lectured on the Two Irelands, or Ireland in Literature, and his whole 
lecture was an attack on the ‘ Celtic Movement,’ full of insinuations about 
conspiracies to prevent his success as a poet, to keep him out of anthologies, 
etc. I replied with a great deal of fierceness described the barrenness of the 
so-called intellect of Ireland, told him that all the cleverest of the young 
men were leaving him and coming to us. I then attacked his scholarship 
and showed that his knowledge of Irish things was of the most obsolete 
kind. I believe I was unanswerable. At any rate Armstrong made no 
attempt to reply, but excused himself because of the lateness of the hour, 
which was weak as he had brought the contest upon himself, and made 
the hour late by speaking for two hours. Father Barry, who was in the 
chair, said afterwards: ‘'Thank you for your speech. I agree with almost 
every word of it.’ I was glad of this, as it was probably the fiercest the 
Society had ever heard.” 

Then I told how I had taken the chair at some public meeting in London 
where speakers talked open sedition: ‘ A principal speaker was the Vicar 
of Plumpton, who advised everybody to buy a breachloader and prepare 
for the day of battle and wound up by singing a patriotic song, apparently 
of his own making. . . . I was in such a rage that I forgot to put the 
Resolutions.”” Then I described old Cipriani, who spoke as though he 
stood ‘‘ On a battlefield, and he has stood on fifty.” A magnificent-looking 
old man, a friend of Garibaldi, he had gone all over the world fighting for 
liberty, and Maud Gonne had brought him to Ireland to work out a scheme 
for insurrection, then to some London-Irish to make his report. In one 
letter I used a phrase Lady Gregory was often to chaff me about, though 
never to repudiate: “‘ In a battle like Ireland’s which is one of poverty 
against wealth, we must prove our sincerity by making ourselves unpopular 
to wealth. We must accept the baptism of the gutter. Have not all the 
leaders done that ?” 


X 


I invited Florence Farr to find players for my Countess Cathleen. I do not 
remember whether it was Florence Farr, or I or Edward Martyn who 
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asked a Dublin amateur actor to play a principal part in both plays, but 
it was certainly Edward Martyn who invited George Moore to a rehearsal 
of the Heather Field. I wrote to Lady Gregory in March or April, 1899: 
“Moore first got rid of practically the whole cast,” putting X (the Dublin 
amateur actor) out of the part of Usher. “‘ He ran at the chairs, kicked them 
and called Moore names, upon which the prompter threatened him with 
personal violence if he used such language in the presence of ladies.” 

Then Moore descended upon my rehearsals. I was relieved, for I was 
rehearsing in the part of Countess Cathleen a young girl who had made a 
great success some years before as “‘ The fairy child” in my Land of 
Heart’s Desire. She had a beautiful speaking voice but lacked experience. 
I describe the result: ‘‘ Moore has put a Miss Whitty to act Countess 
Cathleen. She acts admirably, and has no sense of rhythm whatever. .. . 
She enrages me every moment, but will make the part a success. [ am 
getting the others to speak with a little, a very little music. Mrs. Emery 
(Florence Farr) alone satisfies my ear.” Perhaps I should have insisted 
upon the young girl, for after Miss Whitty’s dress rehearsal somebody said 
“Miss Whitty brought tears into my eyes because she had them in her 
voice, but that young girl brought them into my eyes with beauty.” 

When ‘‘ The Antient Concert Rooms” had been taken, the rehearsals 
almost begun, Edward Martvn wrote to Lady Gregory and myself with- 
drawing financial support. Some monk, I never learned the name, had 
called The Countess Cathleen heretical. She sells her soul to certain demons 
for money that the people may not be compelled by starvation to sell 
theirs. She dies. The demons had deceived themselves, had trusted to 
bond and signature, but God sees: ‘‘ The motive and not the deed.” My 
error was doubly dangerous for I had put the thought into the mouth of an 
angel. A political enemy wrote a pamphlet against the play, quoting the 
opinions of the demons as if they were the author’s, sold it in the shops, in 
the streets, dropped copies into every doctor’s letter box; but Edward 
Martyn was not disturbed. No popular agitation disturbed him. Somebody 
had read or shown the pamphlet to old Cardinal] Logue, and he had written 
to the newspapers that if the play was as represented, no Catholic should go 
to it. And that too did not disturb him, because Cardinal Logue had not 
seen the play. Lady Gregory and I thought that two ecclesiastics might be 
got to out-vote one; Martyn agreed to accept the verdict, and Lady 
Gregory made Moore promise silence for a fortnight. I have lost Father 
Finlay’s letter—it approved the piay—but I have Father Barry’s. He was 
the author of The New Antigone, a famous book in those days, and what is 
more, a learned accomplished man. “‘ From the literal point of view,” he 
wrote, “ Theologians, Catholic or other, could object that no one is free 
to sell his soul in order to buy bread even for the starving, but Saint Paul 
says: ‘I wish to be anathema for my people,’ which is another way for 
expressing what you have put into the story. I would give the play and the 
explanation afterwards.” 


Edward Martyn was quite content, but not Moore. ‘“ Martyn,” I wrote 


| 
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to Lady Gregory, “‘is in excellent spirits, but says that if any person in 
authority were to speak, he would withdraw again.” (The votes would be 
equal.) Moore upon the other hand, ‘‘ lamented his lost row. He had meant 
to write an article called ‘ Edward Martyn and his soul.’ He said: “It 
was the best opportunity I ever had. What a sensation it would have made. 
Nobody has ever written that way about his most intimate friend. What a 
chance. It would have been heard of everywhere.’ ” As Florence Farr and 
I sat at breakfast in a Dublin hotel, having just arrived by the mail boat 
to make some final arrangements, Martyn came wiping the perspiration 
from his face in great excitement. His first sentence was: ‘I withdraw 
again.” He had just received by post ‘‘ Edward Martyn and His Soul ” in 
the form of a letter. We comforted him all we could, and before twelve 
o’clock all was well. Before the first performance, to the charge of heresy 
was added that of representing Irish men and women as selling their souls, 
whereas “‘ their refusal to change their religion, even when starving proved 
that they would not.” On the night of the performance, there was a friendly 
house drawn from the general public, but many interrupters in the gallery. 
I had asked for police protection and found twenty or thirty police awaiting 
my arrival. A sergeant explained that they could not act unless called upon. 
I turned to a friend, once secretary to the Land League, and said “‘ Stay 
with me, I have no experience.” All the police smiled, and I remembered a 
lying rumour that I had organized the jubilee riots, people had even told 
each other what sum I paid for every rioter. The selling of the souls ; the 
lines— 
“ The Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive not the deed ” ; 


“‘ Sign with this quill 

It was a feather growing on the cock 

That crowed when Peter dared deny his Master, 
And all who use it have great honour in Hell” ; 


the last four, considered an attack on the Pope, caused disturbances. 
Every disturbance was drowned by cheers. Arthur Griffith, afterwards 
slanderer of Lane and Synge, founder of the Sinn Fein Movement, first 
President of the Irish Free State, and at that time an enthusiastic anti-cleric, 
claimed to have brought “a lot of men from the Quays and told them to 
applaud everything the Church would not like.” I did not want my play 
turned into an anti-clerical demonstration, and decided from the general 
feeling of discomfort, when an evil peasant in my first act trampled upon a 
Catholic Shrine, that the disturbances were in part my own fault. In 
using what I considered traditional symbols I forgot that in Ireland they 
are not svmbols but realities. But the attacks in the main, like those upon 
Synge and O’Casey, came from the public ignorance of literary method. 
The play itself was ill-constructed, the dialogue turning aside at the lure of 
word or metaphor, very different, I hope, from the play as it is to-day after 
many alterations, every alteration tested by performance. It was not, nor 
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is it now, more than a piece of tapestry. The Countess sells her soul, but 
she is not transformed. If I were to think out that scene to-day, she would 
the moment her hand has signed burst into loud laughter, mock at all she 
has held holy, horrify the peasants in the midst of their temptations. N oth- 
ing satisfied me but Florence Farr’s performance in the part of Aleel. 
Dublin talked of it for years, and after five and thirty years, I keep among 
my unforgettable memories, the sense of coming disaster she put into the 
words : 
“«... but now 
Two grey horned owls hooted above our heads.” 


I telegraphed to Moore: “‘ Play a success”’; he arrived in time for The 
Heather Field. He says in Ave that Martyn telegraphed: ‘‘ The sceptre of 
intellect has passed from England to Ireland,” but that sounds more like 
Moore than the economical, tongue-tied Martyn, and suggests the state 
of exaltation he arrived in. The Heather Field was a much greater success 
than The Countess Cathleen, being in manner of Ibsen, the manner of the 
moment. The construction seemed masterly. I tried to believe that a great 
new dramatist had appeared. Miss Whitty, who in The Countess Cathleen 
had been effective and commonplace, moving us to tears by the tears in 
her own voice, was now acrid, powerful, original ; an actor who played 
the hero driven to madness by his too practical wife (Mrs. Martyn’s attempts 
to find a wife for her son came into my head) was perhaps even better. At 
the end of the performance, Moore forced his way through the crowded 
lobby triumphant, (I did not know until months afterwards that the 
masterly construction had been his) and catching sight of a tall friend near 
the street door shouted: “I see by the morning paper that. . . has provided 
Lord. . . withanheir,” thereby starting a scandal that ran for months from 
village to village, disturbing several circles, private and official. 


XI 


Horace Plunkett* told Gill to give a public-dinner to Edward Martyn 
and myself. I do not remember who took the chair, or the names of more 
than half a dozen of the guests. Moore has described it in Ave, but our 
memories differ. I doubt even his first sentence: ‘‘ Not an opera hat 
amongst them, and no one should be seen without one. . . perhaps they 
have not even changed their socks.” He was thinking of taking up politics, 
wanted to go into Parliament as an Irish patriot, had suggested with that 
ingenuous way of his, that I should do the same, he would even accept me 
as his leader, and when I would not, wrote—or did that come later ?—to 
John Redmond, then in control of the reunited Party, and offered himself as 
a candidate. He came to the dinner carrying in his hand the only political 
speech he was ever to deliver, an attack on William O’Brien, then about to 


* Plunkett had bought The Daily Express. T. P. Gill was Editor. 
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return to public life at the head of his Mayo peasants. A little before he 
stood up, J. F. Taylor came, late for the dinner, but in time for his main 
interest, the speeches. He was Moore’s opposite, a great orator, the greatest 
I have heard, doomed by the violence of his temper to speak before Law 
Students’ Debating Societies, obscure Young Ireland Societies, Workmen’s 
Clubs. His body was angular, often rigid with suppressed rage, his gaze 
fixed upon some object, his clothes badly made, his erect attitude suggest- 
ing a firm base. Moore’s body was insinuating, upflowing, circulative, 
curvicular, pop-eyed. What brought Taylor, I do not know. He hated me, 
partly because his mind, trained in Catholic schools, where formal logic had 
importance, was dry and abstract, except in the great flights of his rhetoric, 
mine romantic, but mainly because jealous of my influence with the old 
Fenian John O’Leary. O’Leary used to say: ‘I have three followers— 
Taylor, Yeats and Rolleston.”” But now that Rolleston had taken office 
under the Crown, he had but Taylor and me. He came perhaps because 
The Heather Field’s lack of sensuous form, or its logical structure, attracted 
him. Moore seemed timid, and was certainly all but inaudible. Taylor alone 
seemed to listen, but he listened stiffening. William O’Brien was his special 
private butt, he had denounced him for ten years as the type of an unscrup- 
ulous, reckless demagogue. How dared anybody touch his pheasant, his 
partridge, his snipe ? What Moore said, I do not remember. I remember 
Taylor though, lacking the crowd of young men, the instrument on which 
he had learned to play, he was not at his best. ‘‘ When William O’Brien was 
making the sacrifice of Mr. Yeats’ Countess Cathleen, damning his soul for 
his country, where was Mr. Moore ? In London, in Paris ? ” Thereon he 
described Moore’s life, in phrases that were perhaps influenced by Car- 
lyle’s description at the opening of his French Revolution, of the “‘ Scarlet 
Woman ” Du Barry. 

Moore has written that I tried to make him answer, but I was at the other 
side of the table, and had learnt from defeats of my own not to rouse that 
formidable man. Moore with Esther Waters and The Mummer’s Wife to 
his account, one or other in the mind of every man there, had no need 
to answer. Towards the end of the evening, when everybody was more or 
less drunk, O’Grady spoke. He was very drunk, but neither his voice nor 
manner showed it. I had never heard him speak, and at first he reminded 
me of Cardinal Manning. There was the same simplicity, the same gentle- 
ness. He stood between two tables, touching one or the other for support, 
and said in a low penetrating voice: “ We have now a literary movement, 
it is not very important ; it will be followed by a political movement, that 
will not be very important ; then must come a military movement, that 
will be important indeed.” Tyrell, Professor of Greek in Trinity College, 
known to scholars for his share in the Tyrell-Purser edition cf Cicero’s 
Letters, a Unionist, but very drunk, led the applause. Then O’Grady 
described the Boy-Scout Act, which had just passed, urged the landlords 
of Ireland to avail themselves of that Act and drill the sons of their tenants 
—‘‘ paying but little attention to the age limit ’—then, pointing to where 
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he supposed England to be, they must bid them: “‘ march to the conquest 
of that decadent nation.” I knew what was in his mind. England was 
decadent because, democratic and so without fixed principles, it had used 
Irish landlords, his own ancestors or living relatives, as its garrison and 
later left them deserted among their enemies. Tyrell, understanding nothing 
but the sweetness of that voice, the nobility of that gesture, continued to 
lead the applause. Moore for all his toil had never style. Taylor had it in 
flights of oratorical frenzy, but drunk or sober, idle or toiling, this man had 
it; their torch smoked, their wine had dregs, his element burned or ran 
pure. When in later years compelled to answer some bitter personal attack 
he showed that alone among our public men he could rise above bitterness, 
use words that for all their convincing logic, made his reader murmur : 


** Ye do it wrong being so majestical 
To offer it the show of violence.” 


When I tried to recall his physical appearance, my father’s picture in the 
Municipal Gallery blots out my own memory. He comes before me with a 
normal robust body, dim obsessed eyes, upon the wall above his head, 
the title of a forgotten novel : Ye Loste Lande. 


XII 


Countess Cathleen and The Heather Field were performed in the week 
commencing May 8th, 1899, and such was our faith in the author of The 
Heather Field, that though we had not seen his unfinished play, we engaged 
the Gaiety Theatre for a week in 1900. His play, understood to be satirical 
and topical, was to be the main event. Maeve originally published with 
The Heather Field would accompany it, but was, we thought, too poetical, 
too remote from normal life to draw the crowd. I spent the summer at 
Coole ; George Moore was at Tullyra, but on Sunday mornings Edward 
Martyn’s old coachman would drive up by the Gort Avenue, George Moore 
behind him on the old outside car: Moore had been to Mass. As Moore 
had been brought up a Catholic, Martyn insisted upon Mass; how they 
avoided the Ardrahan Church and Martyn’s company I cannot remember ; 
perhaps Martyn went to early Mass; but Gort suited them both. Moore 
would listen for a minute, would slip out, meet his coachman at the side 
door of a public-house which ignored the Act of Parliament for its more 
valuable customers, find the outside car in some yard. Coole was but two 
miles off, one mile of road, one mile of demesne under great trees. Some- 
times Moore drove over in the afternoon. One afternoon he asked to see 
me alone. I brought him to the path by the lakeside. He had constructed 
The Heather Field, he said, telling Martyn what was to go into every speech 
but writing nothing, had partly constructed Maeve—I heard only the other 
day that Arthur Symons had revised the style for a fee, setting it high 
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above Martyn’s levei—but that Martyn now refused his help. “‘ He can 
find subjects,” Moore said, “and I cannot, but he will never write a play 
alone, I am ready to collaborate all my life and say nothing about it. You 
must go to Tuliyra and persuade Martyn.” 

_ Tis was a Moore I had known nothing of ; he had certainly kept silent ; 
It was improbable he could do so now that the play was a success, but it did 
not seem so at the moment. Moore in his moments of self-abnegation was 
convinced and convincing. I do not remember whether he had brought the 
new play as Martyn had written it or whether Martyn sent it later, but I 
know that my interview with Martyn was postponed until Lady Gregory 
and I had read it. It seemed to us crude throughout, childish in parts, a 
play to make our movement and ourselves ridiculous. I was now Moore’s 
advocate and, unlike Lady Gregory, unable to see with Martyn’s eyes. I 
went to Tullyra and there denounced the play. I seem to remember Moore 
as anxious and subdued. Later when he described the scene he compared 
me te Torquemada. Martyn told us to do what we liked with the play. 
Moore asked for my collaboration as it was a satire upon contemporary 
Irish politics and of these he knew nothing. I moved from Coole to Tullyra. 
The finished work was Moore’s in its construction and characterization, but 
most of the political epigrams and certain bitter sentences put into the 
mouth of Deane, a dramatization of Standish O’Grady, were mine. A 
rhetorical, undramatic second act about the Celtic Movement, which I 
had begun to outlive, was all Moore’s. As convert he was embarrassing, 
unsubduable, preposterous. 

Lady Gregory thought that no man could endure the sight of others 
altering all that he had done and discussing the alterations within earshot. 
She was doubtless right, for Martyn suddenly took the play back. If he 
could not write his own plays he was no use, he said ; but when the position 
of the theatre was put before him—my determination and Lady Gregory’s 
to refuse his play, his loss of money, for he was to pay for ail, if we had only 
Maeve-——-he gave way once more ; Moore, however, must sign the play ; 
he would not sign with him “‘ because Moore would put in what he liked.” 
Moore was unwilling ; he thought little could be made of such material ; 
but being for the moment all self-abnegation, agreed and was soon con- 
vinced that he had written a masterpiece. 

There were continual quarrels, sometimes because both were woman 
mad, Martyn with contempt, sometimes because Moore did not want to go 
to Mass, once because he had overslept himself “on purpose ”’ as Martyn 
thought. Yet Moore was at this time neither anti-clerical, nor anti-Catholic. 
He had written not only Evelyn Innes but Sister Teresa, a sympathetic study 
of a convent ; nor was he ever to lose ai understanding of emotions and 
beliefs, remembered from childhood. He did not want to go to Mass because 
his flesh was unwilling as it was a year later when the teacher, engaged to 
teach him Gaelic, was told that he was out. 

He had exhausted his England in The Mummer’s Wife and Esther Waters, 
and was turned to us, seeking his new task with an ungovernable childlike 
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passion. In later years he attributed his distaste for England to his work 
upon The Bending of the Bough, his name for Martyn’s re-written play ; 
and it is possible that it made him aware of change. Violent and coarse 
of temper, he was bound to follow his pendulum’s utmost swing ; hatred 
of Queen Victoria, admiration of Catholicism, hatred of the English 
language, love of everything Gaelic, were bound to follow one upon another 
till he had found his new limit. His relations to men and women ran 
through like alternations, in his relations to women he touched madness. 
On a visit to Coole, during some revising of The Bending of the Bough, or 
to begin Diarmuid and Grania, its successor, he behaved well till there 
came a long pause in the conversation one night after dinner. “‘ I wonder,” 


said Moore, “ why . . . threw me over; was it because she wanted to 
marry . . . ?’—He named a famous woman and a famous peer—“‘ or was it 
conscience ? ”’ I followed Moore to his room and said, ‘‘ You have broken 
the understanding.” ‘‘ What understanding ?” “‘ That your conversation 


would be fit for Robert.” Robert, Lady Gregory’s son, was on holiday 
there from Harrow. ‘‘ The word conscience can have only one meaning.” 
“ But it’s true.” “ There is a social rule that bars such indiscretions.” “‘ It 
has gone out.” “‘ Not here.” “ But it is the only thing I can say about her 
that she would mind.” Mrs. . . . had been much taken with Moore, I had 
heard her talk of him all evening, but was of strict morals: I knew from 
the friend who had listened to Moore’s daily complaints and later to his 
contradictory inventions, that he had courted her in vain. Two or three 
years after his Coole transgression, he was accustomed to say, ‘‘ Once she | 
and I were walking in the Green Park. ‘ There is nothing more cruel than 
lust,’ she said. ‘'There is,’ I said. ‘ What is that?’ ‘ Vanity,’ and I let 
her go a step or two ahead and gave her a kick behind.” 


XIII 


On February 19th, The Bending of the Bough and a narrative undramatic 
play by Alice Milligan, The Last Feast of the Fianna ; on February 2oth, 
Maeve, were performed at the Gaiety Theatre. The actors had been 
collected by Moore in London. Our audiences, which seemed to us very 
large, did not fill the house, but were enthusiastic ; we worked, perhaps I 
still work, for a small fanatical sect. The Bending of the Bough was badly 
constructed, had never become a single thought or passion, but was the 
first dramatization of an Irish problem. Lady Gregory wrote in her diary : 
‘“ M. is in great enthusiasm over it, says it will cause a revolution (whoever 
M. was he was not Martyn, who hated the play). H. says no young man who 
sees that play will leave the house as he came into it. . . . The Gaelic 
League, in great force sang ‘ Fainne geal an lae’ between the acts, and 
“The Wearing of the Green’ in Irish. . . . The play hits so impartially 
all round that no one is really offended.” 
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I disliked Moore’s, now sentimental, now promiscuous amours, the main 
matter of his talk. A romantic, when romanticism was in its final extrava- 
gance, I thought one woman, whether wife, mistress, or incitement to 
platonic love, enough for a life-time : a Parsifal, Tristram, Don Quixote, 
without the intellectual prepossessions that gave them solidity. I disliked 
almost as much the manner of this talk, I told him that he was more mob 
than man, always an enthusiastic listener or noisy interrupter. Yet I admired 
him and found myself his advocate. I wrote to Lady Gregory: “He is 
constantly so likeable that one can believe no evil of him, and then in a 
moment a kind of devil takes hold of him, his voice changes, his look 
changes, and he becomes hateful. . . . It is so hard not to trust him, 
yet he is quite untrustworthy. He has what Talleyrand calls ‘ the terrible 
gift familiarity.’ One must look upon him as a mind that can be of service 
to one’s cause.” Moore, drivento frenzy by the Boer War, had some project 
of lecturing in America against an Anglo-American alliance, much talked 
of at the time. ‘“‘I shall be glad,” I wrote, “if he himself goes.”’ (I had 
refused to go with him.) ‘‘ Less because of any harm he may do the Anglo- 
American alliance than because it will help to make our extremists think 
about the foundations of life and letters which they certainly do not at 
present. To transmute the anti-English passion into a passion of hatred 
against the vulgarity and materialism whereon England has founded her 
worst life and the whole life that she sends us, has always been a dream of 
mine, and Moore may help in that transmutation.”’ Moore, accustomed by 
his journalism to an immediate sensational contact with public opinion, 
was always urging Lady Gregory and me to do this or do that, that we might 
be more notorious, more popular. To friends who complained by letter or 
word of mouth against my bringing such a man into the movement, I 
defended him and attacked his enemies. George Russell (AE.) afterwards 
Moore’s chief Dublin friend, had complained much, and I wrote—too much 
aware of what I thought my own quality— 


“‘ He and I are the opposite of one another. I think I understand people easily, 
easily sympathize with all kinds of character, easily forgive all kinds of defects. 
Apart from opinions which I judge too sternly, I scarcely judge people at all, am 
altogether lax in my attitude towards conduct. He understands nobody but himself, 
so must be always condemning or worshipping. He is a good judge of right and 
wrong so long as they can be judged apart from people, so long as they are merely 
action to be weighed by the moral sense. His moral enthusiasm is an inspiration, 
but it makes him understand ideas and not human nature. One pays a price for 


everything.” 


My advocacy had threatened to disrupt the Irish Literary Society which 
I had founded, and still thought a useful instrument. Early in the year its 
treasurer, Charles Russell, the famous solicitor, invited Moore to become a 
member, forgot he had done so, proposed that the Committee should 
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blackmail him—there was some anti-Catholic passage in Drama in Muslin— 
and was supported by Barry O’Brien who could not abide Parnell and his 
Ireland. 1 got rid of Charles Russell by producing his letter of invitation, 
but Barry O’Brien remained, and after a long fight I withdrew Moore’s 
name and resigned rather than force his resignation. He and I had given 
the Society what energy it had, keeping it out of the commonplace that 
was bound to overtake it in the end. 

| It was Moore’s own fault that everybody hated him except a few London 
painters. In one of Dostoievsky’s novels there is a man who proposes that 
everybody present should tell his worst action. Nobody takes the proposal 
seriously ; everybody is witty or amusing until his turn comes. He confesses 
that he once stole half-a-crown and left a servant girl to bear the blame. 
Moore might have so confessed but his confession would have been a 
plagiarism or a whole lie. I met a man who hated Moore because Moore 
told some audience that he had selected a Parisian street boy, for one day 
dressed him in good clothes, housed him in an expensive hotel, gave him 
all that he wanted, then put him back into rags and turned him out to dis- 
cover what would happen : a plagiarism from a well-known French author. 
“Yeats,” he said to me once, “‘ I was sitting here in my room the other 
night when there was a ring. My servant wes out ; when I opened the docz 
a woman ran in and threw her arms round my neck. ‘At last I have found 
you. There were thirteen George Moores in the London Directory. You’re 
the ninth I have called on. What ? Not recollect me—not recollect the 
woman you raped in Paris twenty years ago ?’”’ She had called about her 
daughter’s musical education, he said. Had I been more sympathetic I 
would have heard of a new Evelyn Innes. He was jealous of his own Sir 
Owen Asher. He was all self and yet had so little self that he would destroy 
his reputation, or that of some friend, to make his audience believe that the 
story running in his head at the moment had happened, had only just 
happened. 
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ET IN SEMPITERNUM PEREANT 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


ORD ARGLAY came easily down the road. About him the’ spring 
was as gaudy as the restraint imposed by English geography ever 
lets it be. The last village lay a couple of miles behind him ; as 
far in front, he had been told, was a main road on which he could 
meet a motor bus to carry him near his destination. A casual conversation 
in a club had revealed to him, some months before, that in a country house 
of England there were supposed to lie a few yet unpublished legal opinions 
of the Lord Chancellor Bacon. Lord Arglay, being no longer Chief Justice, 
and having finished and published his History of Organic Law, had con- 
ceived that the editing of these papers might provide a pleasant variation 
upon his present business of studying the more complex parts of the 
Christian Schoclmen. He had taken advantage of a week-end spent in the 
neighbourhood to arrange, by the good will of the owner, a visit of inspec- 
tion; since, as the owner had remarked, with a bitterness due to his 
financial problems, “‘ everything that is smoked isn’t Bacon.” Lord Arglay 
had smiled—it hurt him a little to think that he had smiled—and said, 
__ which was true enough, that Bacon himself would not have made a better 
| joke. 
a It was a very deserted part of the country through which he was walking. 
He had been careful to follow the directions given him, and in fact there 
were only two places where he could possibly have gone wrong, aad at 
both of them Lord Arglay was certain he had not gone wrong. But he 
seemed to be taking a long time—a longer time than he had expected. He 
looked at his watch again, and noted with sharp disapproval of his own 
judgment that it was only six minutes since he had looked at it last. It had 
seemed more like sixteen. Lord Arglay frowned. He was usually a good 
walker, and on that morning he was not conscious of any unusual weariness. 
His host had offered to send him in a car, but he had declined. For a 
moment, as he put his watch back, he was almost sorry he had declined. A 
car would have made short time of this road, and at present his legs seemed 
to be making rather long time of it. “‘ Or,”’ Lord Arglay said aloud, ‘“‘making 
time rather long.” He played a little, as he went on, with the fancy that 
every road in space had a corresponding measure in time ; that it tended, 
merely of itself, to hasten or delay all those that drove or walked upon it. 
The nature of some roads, quite apart from their material effectiveness, 
might urge men to speed, and of others to delay. So that the intentions of 
all travellers were counterpointed continually by the media they used. The 
courts, he thought, might reasonably take that into consideration in case 
of offences against right speed, and a man who accelerated upon one road 
would be held to have acted under the improper influence of the way, 
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whereas one who did the same on another would be known to have defied 
and conquered the way. ; 

Lord Arglay just stopped himself looking at his watch again. It was 
impossible that it should be more than five minutes since he had last done 
so. He looked back to observe, if possible, how far he had since come. It 
was not possible ; the road narrowed and curved too much. There was a 
cloud of trees high up behind him ; it must have been half an hour ago that 
he passed through it, yet it was not merely still in sight, but the trees them- 
selves were in sight. He could remark them as trees ; he could almost, if he 
were a little careful, count them. He thought, with some irritation, that he 
must be getting old more quickly, and more unnoticeably, than he had 
supposed. He did not much mind about the quickness, but he did mind 
about the unnoticeableness. It had given him pleasure to watch the various 
changes which age tended to bring; to beas stealthy and as quick to observe 
those changes as they were to come upon him—the slower pace, the more 
meditative voice, the greater reluctance to decide, the inclination to fall 
back on habit, the desire for the familiar which is the first skirmishing 
approach of unfamiliar death. He neither welcomed nor grudged such 
changes ; he only observed them with a perpetual interest in the curious 
nature of the creation. The fantasy of growing old, like the fantasy of grow- 
ing up, was part of the ineffable sweetness, touched with horror, of exist- 
ence, itself the lordliest fantasy of all. But now, as he stood looking back 
over and across the hidden curves of the road, he felt suddenly that time 
had outmarched and out-twisted him, that it was spreading along the 
countryside and doubling back on him, so that it troubled and deceived 
his judgment. In an unexpected and unusual spasm of irritation he put his 
hand to his watch again. He felt as if it were a quarter of an hour since he 
had looked at it; very well, making just allowance for his state of impa- 
tience, he would expect the actual time to be five minutes. He looked ; it 
was only two. 

Lord Arglay made a small mental effort, and almost immediately recog- 
nized the effort. He said to himself: “ ‘This is another mark of age. I am 
losing my sense of duration.” He said also: ‘‘ It is becoming an effort to 
recognize these changes.’’ Age was certainly quickening its work in him. 
It approached him now doubly ; not only his method of experience, but 
his awareness of experience was attacked. His knowledge of it comforted 
him—perhaps, he thought, for the last time. The knowledge would go. 
He would savour it then while he could. Still looking back at the trees, 
“It seems I’m decaying,” Lord Arglay said aloud. ‘“‘ And that anyhow is 
one up against decay. Am I procrastinating ? I am, and in the circumstances 
procrastination is a proper and pretty game. It is the thief of time, and 
quite right too ! Why should time have it all its own way ?” 

He turned to the road again, and went on. It passed now between open 
fields ; in all those fields he could see no one. It was pasture, but there 
were no beasts. There was about him a kind of void, in which he moved, 
hampered by this growing oppression of duration. Things lasted. He had 
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exclaimed, in his time, against the too swift passage of the world. This was 
_ anew experience ; it was lastingness—almost, he could have believed, ever- 
lastingness. The measure of it was but his breathing, and his breathing, as 
it grew slower and heavier, would become the measure of everlasting 
labour—the labour of Sisyphus, who pushed his own slow heart through 
each infinite moment, and relaxed but to let it beat back and so again 
begin. It was the first touch of something Arglay had never yet known, 
of simple and perfect despair. 

At that moment he saw the house. The road before him curved sharply, 
and as he looked he wondered at the sweep of the curve; it seemed to 
make a full half-circle and so turn back in the direction that he had come. 
At the farthest point there lay before him, tangentially, another path. The 
sparse hedge was broken by an opening which was more than footpath and 

ess than road. It was narrow, even when compared with the narrowing 
way by which he had come, yet hard and beaten as if by the passage of 
many feet. There had been innumerable travellers, and all solitary, all on 
foot. No cars or carts could have taken that path; if there had been 
burdens, they had been carried on the shoulders of their owners. It ran 
for no long distance, no more than in happier surroundings might have 
pee a garden path from gate to door. There, at the end, was the 
oor. 

Arglay, at the time, took all this in but half-consciously. His attention 
was not on the door but on the chimney. The chimney, in the ordinary 
phrase, was smoking. It was smoking effectively and continuously. A narrow 
and dense pillar of dusk poured up from it, through which there glowed, 
every now and then, a deeper undershade of crimson, as if some trapped 
genius almost thrust itself out of the moving prison that held it. The house 
itself was not much more than a cottage. There was a door, shut ; on the 
left of it a window, also shut ; above, two little attic windows, shut, and 
covered within by some sort of dark hanging, or perhaps made opaque 
by smoke that filled the room. There was no sign of life anywhere, and the 
smoke continued to mount to the lifeless sky. It seemed to Arglay curious 
that he had not noticed this grey pillar in his approach, that only now when 
he stood almost in the straight and narrow path leading to the house did it 
become visible, an exposition of tall darkness reserved to the solitary walk- 
ers upon that wearying road. 

Lord Arglay was the last person in the world to look for responsibilities. 
He shunned them by a courteous habit ; a responsibility had to present 
itself with a delicate emphasis before he acceded to it. But when any so 
impressed itself he was courteous in accepting as in declining ; he sought 
friendship with necessity, and as young lovers call their love fatal, so he 
turned fatality of life into his love. It seemed to him, as he stood 
and gazed at the path, the shut door, the smoking chimney, that here 
perhaps was a responsibility being delicately emphatic. If everyone was 
out—if the cottage had been left for an hour—ought he to do something ? 


Of course, they might be busy about it within ; in which case a thrusting 
L 
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stranger would be inopportune. Another glow of crimson in the pillar of 
cloud decided him. He went up the path. 

As he went he glanced at the little window, but it was blurred by dirt ; 
he could not very well see whether the panes did or did not hide smoke within. 
When he was so near the threshold that the window had almost passed 
out of his vision, he thought he saw a face looking out of it—at the extreme 
edge, nearest the door—and he checked himself, and went back a step to 
look again. It had been only along the side of his glance that. the face, if 
face it were, had appeared, a kind of sudden white scrawl against the blur, 
as if it were a mask hung by the window rather than any living person, or 
as if the glass of the window itself had looked sideways at him, and he had 
caught the look without understanding its cause. When he stepped back, he 
could see ne face. Had there been a sun in the sky he would have attributed 
the apparition to a trick of the light, but in the sky over this smoking house 
there was no sun. It had shone brightly that morning when he started ; it 
had paled and faded and finally been lost to him as he had passed along his 
road. There was neither sun nor peering face. He stepped back to the 
threshold, and knocked with his knuckles on the door. 

There was no answer. He knocked again and again waited, and as he 
stood there he began to feel annoyed. The balance of Lord Arglay’s mind 
had not been achieved without the creation of a considerable counter- 
energy to the violence of Lord Arglay’s natural temper. There had been 
people whom he had once come very near hating, hating with a fury of 
selfish rage and detestation ; for instance, his brother-in-law. His brother- 
in-law had not been a nice man ; Lord Arglay, as he stood by the door and, 
for no earthly reason, remembered him, admitted it. He admitted, at the 
same moment, that no lack of niceness on that other’s part could excuse 
any indulgence of vindictive hate on his own, nor could he think why, 
then and there, he wanted him, wanted to have him merely to hate. His 
brother-in-law was dead. Lord Arglay almost regretted it. Almost he 
desired to follow, to be with him, to provoke and torment him, to . . .. 

Lord Arglay struck the door again. “ There is,’”’ he said to himself, 
“entire clarity in the Omnipotence.” It was his habit of devotion, his 
means of recalling himself into peace out of the angers, greeds, sloths and 
perversities that still too often possessed him. It operated ; the temptation 
passed into the benediction of the Omnipotence and disappeared. But there 
was still no answer from within. Lord Arglay laid his hand on the latch. 
He swung the door, and, lifting his hat with his other hand, looked into 
the room—a room empty of smoke as of fire, and of all as of both. 

Its size and appearance were those of a rather poor cottage, rather indeed 
a large brick hut than a cottage. It seemed much smaller within than 
without. ‘There was a fireplace—at least, there was a place for a fire—on his 
left. Opposite the door, against the right-hand wall, there was a ramshackle 
flight of wooden steps, going up to the attics, and at its foot, swinging ona 
broken hinge, a door which gave a way presumably to a cellar. Vaguely, 
Arglay found himself surprised ; he had not supposed that a dwelling of 
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this sort would have a cellar. Indeed, from where he stood, he could not be 
_ certain. It might only be a cupboard. But, unwarrantably, it seemed more, 
a hinted unseen depth, as if the slow slight movement of the broken wooden 
door measured that labour of Sisyphus, as if the road ran past him and 
went coiling spirally into the darkness of the cellar. In the room there was 
no furniture, neither fragment of paper nor broken bit of wood; there 
was no sign of life, no flame in the grate nor drift of smoke in the air. It 
was completely and utterly void. 

Lord Arglay looked at it. He went back a few steps and looked up again 
_ at the chimney. Undoubtedly the chimney was smoking. It was received 
Into a pillar of smoke; there was no clear point where the dark 
__ chimney ended and the dark smoke began. House leaned to roof, roof to 
chimney, chimney to smoke, and smoke went up for ever and ever over 
those roads where men crawled infinitely through the smallest measure- 
ments of time. Arglay returned to the door, crossed the threshold, and 
stood in the room. Empty of flame, empty of flame’s material, holding 
within its dank air the very opposite of flame, the chill of ancient years, the 
room lay round him. Lord Arglay contemplated it. ‘‘ There’s no smoke 
without fire,”’ he said aloud. ‘‘ Only apparently there is. Thus one lives and 
learns. Unless indeed this is the place where one lives without learning.” 

The phrase, leaving his lips, sounded oddly about the walls and in the 
corners of the room. He was suddenly revolted by his own chance words— 
“a place where one lives without learning,”’ where no courtesy or integrity 
could any more be fined or clarified. The echo daunted him; he made a 
sharp movement, he took a step aside towards the stairs, and before the 
movement was complete, was aware of a change. The dank chill became a 
concentration of dank and deadly heat, pricking at him, entering his nostrils 
and his mouth. The fantasy of life without knowledge materialized, inimical, 
in the air, life without knowledge, corrupting life without knowledge, 
jungle and less than jungle, and though still the walls of the bleak chamber 
met his eyes, a shell of existence, it seemed that life, withdrawn from all 
those normal habits of which the useless memory was still drearily sus- 
tained by the thin phenomenal fabric, was collecting and corrupting in the 
atmosphere behind the door he had so rashly passed—outside the other 
door which swung crookedly at the head of the darker hole within. 

He had recoiled from the heat, but not so as to escape it. He had even 
taken a step or two up the stairs, when he heard from without a soft 
approach. Light feet were coming up the beaten path to the house. Some 
other Good Samaritan, Arglay thought, who would be able to keep nis 
twopence in his pocket. For certainly, whatever was the explanation of all 
this and wherever it lay, in the attics above or in the pit of the cellar below, 
responsibility was gone. Lord Arglay did not conceive that either he or 
anyone else need rush about the country in an anxious effort to preserve a 
house which no one wanted and no one used. Prematurely enjoying the 
discussion, he waited. Through the doorway someone came in. 

It was, or seemed to be, a man, of ordinary height, wearing some kind of 
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loose dark overcoat that flapped about him. His head was bare ; so, aston- 
ishingly, were his legs and feet. At first, as he stood just inside the door, 
leaning greedily forward, his face was invisible, and for a moment Arglay 
hesitated to speak. Then the stranger lifted his face and Arglay uttered a 
sound. It was emaciated beyond imagination ; it was astonishing, at the 
appalling degree of hunger revealed, that the man could walk or move at 
all, or even stand as he was now doing, and turn that dreadful skull from 
side to side. Arglay came down the steps of the stair in one jump ; he cried 
out again, he ran forward, and as he did so the deep burning eyes in the 
turning face of bone met his full and halted him. They did not see him, 
or if they saw did not notice ; they gazed at him and moved on. Once only 
in his life had Arglay seen eyes remotely like those ; once, when he had 
pronounced the death-sentence upon a wretched man who had broken 
under the long strain of his trial and filled the court with shrieks. Madness 
had glared at Lord Arglay from that dock, but at least it had looked at 
him and seen him; these eyes did not. They sought something—food, 
life, or perhaps only a form and something to hate, and in that energy the 
stranger moved. He began to run round the room. The bones that were his 
legs and feet jerked up and down. The head turned from side to side. 
He ran circularly, round and again round, crossing and recrossing, looking 
up, down, around, and at last, right in the centre of the room, coming to a 
halt, where, as if some terrible pain of starvation gripped him, he bent and 
twisted downward until he squatted grotesquely on the floor. ‘There, 
squatting and bending, he lowered his head and raised his arm, and as the 
fantastic black coat slipped back, Arglay saw a wrist, saw it marked with 
scars. He did not at first think what they were; only when the face and 
wrist of the figure swaying in its pain came together did he suddenly know. 
They were teeth-marks ; they were bites ; the mouth closed on the wrist 
and gnawed. Arglay cried out and sprang forward, catching the arm, 
trying to press it down, catching the other shoulder, trying to press it back. 
He achieved nothing. He held, he felt, he grasped ; he could not control. 
The long limb remained raised, the fierce teeth gnawed. But as Arglay bent, 
he was aware once more of that effluvia of heat risen round him, and break- 
ing out with the more violence when suddenly the man, if it were a man, 
cast his arm away, and with a jerk of movement rose once more to his feet. 
His eyes, as the head went back, burned close into Arglay’s, who, what 
with the heat, the eyes, and his sickness at the horror, shut his own against 
them, and was at the same moment thrown from his balance by the rising 
form, and sent staggering a step or two away, with upon his face the sensa- 
tion of a light hot breath, so light that only in the utter stillness of time 
could it be felt, so hot that it might have been the inner fire from which the 
pillar of smoke poured outward to the world. 

_He recovered his balance ; he opened his eyes ; both motions brought 
him into a new corner of that world. The odd black coat the thing had 
worn had disappeared, as if it had been a covering imagined by a habit of 
mind. The thing itself, a wasted flicker of pallid movement, danced ‘and 
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gyrated in white flame before him. Arglay saw it still, but only now as a 
dreamer may hear, half-asleep and half-awake, the sound of dogs barking 
or the crackling of fire in his very room. For he opened his eyes not to such 
things, but to the thing that on the threshold of this place, some seconds 
earlier or some years, he had felt and been pleased to feel, to the reality of 
his hate. It came in a rush within him, a fountain of fire, and without and 
about him images of the man he hated swept in a thick cloud of burning 
smoke. ‘The smoke burned his eyes and choked his mouth ; he clutched at 
it, at images within it—at his greedy loves and greedy hates—at the cloud 
of the sin of his life, yearning to catch but one image and renew again 
the concentration for which he yearned. He could not. The smoke blinded 
and stifled him, yet more than stifling or blinding was the hunger for one 
true thing to lust or hate. He was starving in the smoke, and all the hut 
was full of smoke, for the hut and the world were smoke, pouring up round 
him, from him and all like him—a thing once wholly, and still a little, made 
visible to his corporeal eyes in forms which they recognized, but in itself 
of another nature. He swung and twisted and crouched. His limbs ached 
from long wrestling with the smoke, for as the journey to this place had 
prolonged itself infinitely, so now, though he had no thought of measure- 
ment, the clutch of his hands and the growing sickness that invaded him 
struck through him the sensation of the passage of years and the knowledge 
of the passage of moments. The fire sank within him, and the sickness 
grew, but the change could not bring him nearer to any end. The end here 
was not at the end, but in the beginning. There was no end to this smoke, to 
this fever and this chill, to crouching and rising and searching, unless the 
end was now. Now—now was the only possible other fact, chance, act. He 
cried out, defying infinity, ‘‘ Now !” 

Before his voice the smoke of his prison yielded, and yielded two ways 
at once. From where he stood he could see in one place an alteration in that 
perpetual grey, an alternate darkening and lightening as if two ways, of 
descent and ascent, met. There was, he remembered, a way in, therefore a 
path out ; he had only to walk along it. But also there was a way still farther 
in, and he could walk along that. Two doors had swung, to his outer senses, 
in that small room. From every gate of hell there was a way to heaven, yes, 
and in every way to heaven there was a gate to deeper hell. 

Yet for a moment he hesitated. There was no sign of the phenomenon 
by which he had discerned the passage of that other spirit. He desired— 
very strongly he desired—to be of use to it. He desired to offer himself 
to it, to make a ladder of himself, if that should be desired, by which it 
might perhaps mount from the nature of the lost, from the dereliction of all 
minds that refuse living and learning, postponement and irony, whose 
dwelling is necessarily in their undying and perishing selves. Slowly, uncon- 
sciously, he moved his head as if to seek his neighbour. ies 

He saw, at first he felt, nothing. His eyes returned to that vibrating 
oblong of an imagined door, the heart of the smoke beating in the smoke. 
He looked at it; he remembered the way ; he was on the point of move- 
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ment, when the stinging heat struck him again, but this time from behind. 
It leapt through him; he was seized in it and loosed from it; its rush 
abandoned him. The torrent of its fiery passage struck the darkening hollow 
in the walls. At the instant that it struck, there came a small sound ; there 
floated up a thin shrill pipe, too short to hear, too certain to miss, faint and 
quick as from some single insect in the hedgerow or the field, and yet more 
than single-——a weak wail of multitudes of the lost. The shrill lament struck 
his ears, and he ran. He cried as he sprang: “‘ Now is God: now is glory 
in God,” and as the dark door swung before him it was the threshold of the 
house that received his flying feet. As he passed, another form slipped by 
him, slinking hastily into the house, another of the hordes going so swiftly 
up that straight way, hard with everlasting time ; each driven by his own 
hunger, and each alone. The vision, a face looking in as a face had looked 
out, was gone. Running still, but more lightly now, and with some com- 
munion of peace at heart, Arglay came into the curving road. The trees 
were all about him ; the house was at their heart. He ran on through them ; 
beyond, he saw, he reached, the spring day and the sun. At a little distance 
a motor bus, gaudy within and without, was coming down the road. The 
driver saw him. Lord Arglay instinctively made a sign, ran, mounted. As 
he sat down, breathless and shaken, ‘‘ EF quindi uscimmo,”’ his mind said, 
“a riveder le stelle.” 


Woodcut by FrepaA Bone from “‘ Grace o Life,” 
by Margaret Holden (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.) 
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PIGEON-HOLING THE MODERN NOVEL 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


VERYBODY will have noticed that when it comes to pigeon-holing 

a variety of things the most important part of the work is to find a 

compartment for the things that do not easily slip into the alphabet. 

These are, in the matter of novelists, the aberrants, the ‘‘ different’’ 
novelists, the individualists, or those who seem to belong to more than 
one school. With that by way of self-defence, and with due acknowledg- 
ment that those who fall nicely into their compartments are often the better 
of it, one may attempt to tidy up the straggling and none too orderly pro- 
cession of modern fiction. 

I should think that the procession falls without any great difficulty, at 
first, into a few main groups, however much some within the group may 
feel aggrieved at the classification ; they are, in any case, equally likely to 
resent any alternative classification. These groups might be called (with- 
holding all comment for the moment) : 


(a. The Standpat Novel. 

\b. The Standpoint Novel. 

The Solemn Naturalists ; shading off into— 

The Howling Brutalists. 

The Escapists : including a large variety of practitioners, Idle Romantics, Wits, 
Wags, Satirists, Facetious Folk, and some genuine Romantics and Fantaisistes. 

And most important of all, the Individualists, who almost always, being highly 
individualistic and independent, belong to every group in turn, so to none, and 
use all to effect. 


1. The Traditionalists. 


seh Kees aae Sah 


To take these in turn, one has to be extremely cautious about the Tra- 
ditionalists. ‘They are in a strong position, technically, and since it is the 
essence of a tradition that it grows with the times they can avail themselves 
of all modern developments without any loss of the facility and assurance 
they have inherited—trather like the young scion of a noble house who, far 
from being blamed for his naughtiness at Eton or in the West End, is rather 
expected to do that sort of thing. In fact, in the West End he would prob- 
ably assure you he was a Socialist, and if you were fool enough you might 
well believe him. And yet there ave traditionalists who are also modern—the 
Socialist peer—and that is why I should think it well to distinguish between 
the Standpats and those who have a Standpoint within (but not imprisoned 
within) the tradition. 

In truth the English novel is not happy in the old tradition from Defoe 
to Thackeray or Meredith. Too much blood had gone under the bridges 
since then. A few resolute souls, happily oblivious, manage to hold on, and 
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from’ these (to take only recent fiction) one gets novels like that of the 
Dutchman, van Schendel, The ¥ohanna Maria (Cape), even if that is, largely, 
a dirge for the past, or Follow thy Fair Sun, by Viola Meynell (Cape), or 
Full House, by M. J. Farrell (Collins), or, one of the purest examples, 
Yonder, by Miss Ambrose South (Grayson), a South African saga. Though, 
as is to he expected, immediately one mentions particular books, the 
qualifying words begin to rush in pell-mell. I suspect, for instance, a good 
deal of Escapism in Miss Meynell’s gracious and sensitive novel. Miss 
Farrell, while writing of the Anglo-Irish as if the funeral were not all over, 
is as modern in her method and morals as can be, while at the same time 
being in descent, by some crooked line, from Maria Edgeworth through 
Somerville and Ross. But in the main these may, with apologies, represent 
the Standpats. They have taken up no new attitude. 

All Regionalist writers are by nature traditional, whatever they may 
borrow from modern times. From these one expects a Standpoint and one 
usually either gets it, or is aware of an honourable effort towards some form 
of synthesis. 

White Ladies, by Francis Brett Young (Heinemann) is the novel of a 
writer who looks backward and forward and attempts to take a position that 
holds a balance between what is going and what has come. Whether he has 
succeeded is a matter of opinion. But a novelist—practically unnoticed 
when his fine story appeared this year, and to my mind one of the best 
novels that has appeared this year (of those I have read)—who has found a 
standpoint of security between the going and the coming, is D. M. Low 
in This Sweet Work (Chatto and Windus). Another is Lennox Kerr, in 
Woman of Glenshiels (Collins), who has taken up a common modern 
position, the most common modern position, and which might roughly 
be called the Socialist position. Bruce Marshall, in The Uncertain Glory 
(Gollancz) is a satirist strongly entrenched in Catholicism. Linklater, 
another regionalist, sits on the fence, laughing gustily at everything, even 
at his own Scottish Nationalists who are for all that, as far as one can see, 
the only thing that gives him any core of belief at all. These may repre- 
sent the Standpoint novel—a very weak child in an equivocal and chaotic 
world, but the main hope of modern fiction. 

Meredith gave way to Hardy, and Hardy to Galsworthy, which is to say 
--to Turgenev-Flaubert and Naturalism. Perhaps as much as eight out of 
ten modern novelists take shelter in this arid convention. It is inescapable. 
“Give me,” wrote Flaubert, “ to understand by a single word wherein one 
cabhorse differs from fifty others before and behind it.” It is an interesting 
and ascetic exercise, and a praiseworthy technique—and Flaubert was a 
great writer who knew it was only a technique—only a way of saying things. 
Unfortunately the thrice-accursed technique has become a formula ; and 
now, any fool who has the trick of describing a “‘ gray with a spavined leg i 
or “‘ a sleek chestnut with a white diamond on his chest ” can write a novel 
which has all the appearances of realism while being in effect quite external 
and superficial. These novels come by the dozen. They have declined 
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finally into the Realists who should be called Brutalists, and since Natural- 
_ ism was the child of scepticism and cynicism, it was natural that the 
Americans should excel in Brutalist fiction. It is a tiger’s howl in God’s 
Children, by John de Meyer (Gollancz), a good example of the “ super- 
fluous book ”’ ; or in Criss Cross, by Don Tracy, (Constable) ; it is sadistic 
in His Chinese Concubine, by Dekobra (Werner Laurie). It vitiates even fine 
writers like Arthur Calder Marshall, in Dead Centre (Cape). I see a trace of 
it even in so fine a writer as L. A. G. Strong. It is in James Hanley. It is in 
O’Flaherty. Naturalism and Brutalism are the two aridities of the 
modern novel, offering brutality for strength, and rudeness or cruelty for 
wit. 

And then come the Escapists. These, I think, bring one to a pause, and a 
generalization. For, surely, there never was a time in the history of the 
English novel when writers felt such an urge to run away. We must say 
this for the Brutalists—that they have not run away and refuse to run away. 
They stand, facing the ugliness of modern life, howling and snarling at it, 
tarring and feathering it. The Victorians, by an ingenious compromise 
which some might call characteristically English, did neither: they stood 
pat, they turned ugliness into a conventional Quilp, sentimentalized tragedy 
and indicated blandiy that the epilogue would be found in the Reform 
Laws. Still, they did hold a balance, and there must be some balance in 
books because there is some kind of balance in life, and in that sense there 
must always be an escape from torment. But the whole point about fiction 
is that it must not dive down the funk-hole and live there, any more than 
we can who, in life, take refuge in various funk-holes from time to time— 
in the nearest cinema, or the detective story. The novels of escape are well 
called “‘ hammock literature ”’ by the Americans, but the difficulty is that 
many good writers cannot be labelled so easily : they use all those modern 
devices so well, and have such an appearance of simple integrity that it 
takes some delicacy of palate to decide whether the drink they offer from 
time to time is a stimulant or a drug. The Irish and Scottish novelists are 
adepts at this kind of deception, the Celtic Twilight still affecting the 
one, the kailyard sentimentality the other: they are, by nature, too, of 
such a whimsical, extravagant, romantic turn and quite legitimately pro- 
duce such a large number of fantaisistes, that when I read anovel by Francis 
Stuart or Lord Dunsany or even Neil Gunn, I can never be entirely sure 
what exactly it is that I am reading. Who can tell, to go back a little, which 
of James Stephens’ novels are genuine fantasies and which are simply 
pseudo-Celtic-Twilight ? Escapism is having a vogue in the modern 
English novel. I regret to say that I am not even happy on this score, about 
The Man in the Zoo or When the Grasshoppers Come. Are they a lovely 
fresh frolic wind ? Or should one omit the adjectives ? 

The hall-marks of Escapist fiction would seem to be wish-fulfilment 
romanticism, exhibitionism and self-pity : and, on the other side, delicacy, 
tender moods, and charm. 

Mention of David Garnett brings one to the Individualist novel, which, 
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with the Traditional novel that can indicate some emotionally felé, not 
merely cerebrated, viewpoint or set of values, spiritual, social, political or 
what-not, holds the future of the novel in its fist. These are the writers 
of sheer genius, the trees that grow out of the humus of ephemeral literature, 
and ephemeral fashions in literature. They absorb what is necessary to 
them from everything going on around and beneath, and they adapt it to 
their own talents: in the result their work is always erratic and uneven and 
a very good book will be followed by a very poor one and vice versa. A fine, 
perhaps a perfect story like David Garnett’s Beany Eye is the natural com- 
plement to a slight fancy like The Grasshoppers Come, and one noticed that 
it contains many elements over which the author has played with his own 
personality until it has become a unity. Defoe, Turgenev, Flaubert (the 
Naturalistic touches), Tchekov, traditional solidity and modern inconse- 
quentiality—a virtue not to be despised—have all been of use here. It is a 
book which, I feel, shows David Garnett at his best. Faulkner is just as 
mingled a strain. Anyone who thinks he is a mere Brutalist has failed to 
observe the yearning notes that have entered him from his own somnolent, 
rarefied South, the romantic earth-spirit note of As I lay Dying (Chatto 
and Windus), and the old-fashioned regionalist note with its arrogant insist- 
ence on local values, or the sheer wild romantic note of the conquistador 
that one sees in Pylon (Chatto and Windus). In greater or lesser degree 
these individualists include, with vast differences of merit and manner, 
such writers as Joyce, the Hemingway of Farewell to Arms—for the rest 
half-Escapist half-Brutalist—the late D. H. Lawrence, Strong, Garnett, 
Faulker, Maugham, Caldwell. They are a solitary tribe—they help nobody 
but themselves—and how helpful they are to themselves or how harmful 
will not be known for many years. It is clear, for example, that the “‘ stream- 
of-consciousness ”’ subjectivists who seemed to be renovating the English 
novel fifteen years ago when Joyce and Proust were the cry, have now 
become vieux jeu and do not as much as inspire a critic. Were it not so one 
should, in logical progression, next take up a class of novelists (they do not 
exist as a class) who are a step beyond the Individualists, and who might, 
if they existed, appear as Anarchists. A few of them come one’s way from 
time to time: one recent example was Malraux’s Royal Way (Methuen), 
which was mainly the atmosphere of the Siam jungle, and most appropriate 
talk about self-annihilation : the type is rare enough in the English novel, 
but I should, with a full sense of my temerity, class here Miss Dorothy 
Richardson’s delicate self-communings and that interesting essay-novel 
of George Barker, Janus (Faber and Faber). They are Escapists in the sense 
that they have escaped into themselves: anarchists in that they have 
escaped into chaos : heroes in that they have not escaped at all. 

The movement of the modern novel has been away from tradition. Each 
new revolt burned brightly for a time and then it either disappeared or was 
echoed by imitators. The Joyceian revolt was the most striking because its 
leader, by taking his ideas, with courage and skill, to their logically absurd 
conclusion has himself silenced his admirers. The Brutalists are already 
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exhausted, again because the thing has been overdone—so that the latest 
_ exponent, an American, Henry Miller, has had to publish his outspoken 
novel Tropic of Cancer in Paris (Obelisk Press, 338 Rue St. Honoré). 
_ Always there will be the Escapists, always the unmoved Traditionalists 
forever old-fashioned, neither contemporaneous with their own method nor 
their own outlook. Always there will be the Individualist—the aberrants, 
of whom there is such a long and honourable list in the history of the novel 
that they might almost be said to possess a tradition. But trends are, in the 
end, echoes of traditions, and it has always seemed self-evident to me that 
the essence of a tradition is a point of view, so that it is really on the Stand- 
point Traditionalists that I rely. One need not sell oneself to a point 
of view, but one must have a feeling for its value as a point of view, whereas 
Brutalists, Escapists, Realists, Naturalists, Idle Romantics, Facetious Folk 
and the like, can only face life with an honest but helpless cry of ‘‘ I don’t 
like it!’ or a melancholy cry of, ‘“‘ How nice it used to be long ago !”’ So 
ce all vigour, all joy of life, all sense of wonder, and the spirit of them 
is killed. 

There are two books, published within the last few months, that will help 
to illustrate: a most amusing satire on British diplomacy in the Middle 
East, by Richard Warburton, Innocence and Design (Macmillan), and a 
serious novel by an American, who has there been called the Catholic 
Dreiser, William Walsh, A Murder makes a Man (Longmans). In the one, 
without abandoning his traditionai loyalties, the author writes a novel 
about Easterners full of sympathy and good humour, at the same time teas- 
ing his own race with kindliness. Because he has found a position of balance 
he can satirize the follies of two people at once. In the other, we get a 
novel by an orthodox Catholic who can depict a wicked woman, a par- 
ticularly brutal murderess, her paramour who is for years an atheist in a 
convict prison, and several unpleasant “ grafters,” all of his own Faith 
(which is obviously most dear to him), while at the same time resolving his 
story in a manner that makes us feel that for him and many others, at the 
least, life is still a unity. The one is not a political novel: the other is not 
a sectarian novel: neither is a great novel: but both have the advantage 
of knowing what they feel and of feeling it with sufficient intensity to want 
to express it clearly: and how many modern novelists feel anything 
at all in that way? I repeat that the Brutalists alone do, but you 
cannot go on feeling as they feel without either becoming a revolu- 
tionary or committing suicide and the result is in either case bad for 
literature. 

We cannot be sure that we are in a transition period—we should need 
to be prophets for that. But we are certainly at the bottom of the curve, 
and it has been a curve from belief to unbelief, from positive to negative, 
from happy assurance to miserable doubt. Older men who still think in 
terms of Galsworthy and Conrad do not see this and think us very wishy- 
washy folk indeed for talking in this strain: though, if they could only 
realize it, the seed of the present was laid in the weary discontent of The 
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Forsyte Saga. We have unmade our souls, and we have unmade the novel 
__there has been no lack of courage or talent in all that : we shal! not remake 
the novel until we remake our souls in the novel—or in the desert, where, 
as Lawrence said in the Seven Pillars, there is a solitude where men hear 
more certainly the living word they bring with them. 

For that—time, which is cheap: peace, which is not easy: and silence, 
which the publisher and the public, so flatteringly, will not have. . . . 
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Pen Drawing by Horace Bropzxy, now exhibited at Messrs. FOYLE, illustrated in 
40 Drawings by Horace Brodzky. Text by James Laver (Heinemann). 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE DICTATORS 
By R. A. DUNCAN 


DICTATOR must, of necessity, present a facade as an ocular 
demonstration of his beliefs and policy. The arts, and architecture 
in particular, are called upon to make an important contribution 
in this facade which is required to give animpression that some- 

thing is being done. From Pericles to Napoleon the architectural remains 
of these facades bear witness to this fact. The influence, penetration and 
endurance of the architectural contribution to the particular régime 
depends chiefly upon whether it was the spontaneous and natural outcome 
of the whole range of social conditions, or whether it was a superficial 
imposition. 

It is still too early to judge of the effect upon architecture of the new 
types of Proletarian and Fascist dictatorships which have sprung up in 
Europe, but it is interesting to follow the reactions of the régimes to archi- 
tecture. 

The first of the romantic dictatorships—that of Napoleon—called in the 
archeologists to hunt out the buried panoplies of Roman Emperors. Senates, 
Consuls, Standards, Eagles, were a Napoleonic exaggeration of a fashion 
already in vogue. The First Empire seized upon this as a novel background 
and became astonishingly Roman under the influence of the excavations 
at Pompeii, Spolato and elsewhere. The new material was eminently suited 
and cleverly adapted to the new mood and it was displayed in church and 
house design, in furniture, ornaments and military trappings. Such bor- 
rowed plumage had the advantage that it gave not only the suggestion of a 
new era arising, but one that also could lay claim to kinship with the proven 
greatness and success of a past epoch. This romantic interlude died away, 
leaving little permanent effect upon the development of an industrialized 
world. 

There have been no dictatorships of importance since Napoleonic times 
until the present day. The Russian experiment is the first, the so-called 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, for which, of course, should be read Secre- 
tariat, for a band cannot conduct itself. The Russian revolution claimed by 
its adherence to Marxian realism emancipation from both the romance and 
idealism of the capitalist countries. Architecturally it promptly plunged 
headlong into an even more dangerous romanticism—the illusion of the 
machine. The greatest peasant country in Europe, in fact the only one left, 
attempted to establish a style of technical architecture which was still in a 
state of evolution in that most technical of all countries—Germany. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that doctrinaire adherents to the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat should have shunned the spurious Renaissance archi- 
tecture which was the scenic background of absolute monarchy, but they 
also scorned the indigenous peasant art which was truly Russian. Revolu- 
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tion is the explosive resultant of too long delayed reform. At the close of the 
nineteenth century Russia industrially was in the same position as England 
at its beginning. The apparent wealth and high standard of living enjoyed 
by the industrialized countries exercised an irresistible fascination for the 
Russian revolutionaries, and they attempted to achieve at one bound that 
which had been built up in a century elsewhere. 

The dictatorship demanded a fagade of the most extremist of modern 
architecture: all glass, concrete, steel and efficiency for a country that 
could scarcely produce these ingredients and certainly not the last. The 
results were glass, steel and concrete buildings, but the efficiency was woe- 
fully lacking, owing to the absence of skilled craftsmen in spite of every- 
thing that German consultants and technicians could do. 

The realism of Marxian theory was entirely forgotten by enthusiastic 
doctrinaires. The actual technical failures in this architectural background 
have been so serious that they have resulted in a complete reversal of 
attitude and the French Beaux Arts tradition of the Renaissance is returning 
to dominate the scene. It is the “‘ shingled ”’ variety, of course, with all its 
curls cut off as a concession to modernity. There is an additional reason 
for this reversal of policy in that the supply of German technicians has 
dwindled, not only because of the Nazi revolution, but also because the 
Germans have disowned their own child and called it “‘ Kulture Bolshev- 
ismus. 

It was obvious, though it does not appear to have occurred to the directors 
of Russian policy, that totally untrained labour could not reproduce the 
highly technical architecture of pre-Nazi Germany and that the training of 
building craftsmen is a much slower process than the making of machine- 
minders or even of mechanics. The only possible approach to the building 
problem was an empirical one, based upon existing Russian peasant 
tradition adapted to meet the new conditions. This would have produced 
a more convincing architectural fagade for the Russian Revolution than 
borrowed German modern designs badly executed. 

Although France has produced several brilliant modernist architects, 
Germany was the country that had made the greatest general progress 
towards a twentieth-century architectural style. Modernism in all its 
phases has attracted the patronage of the Jewish community. The flashier 
varieties have even been dubbed “‘ the Jewish Renaissance.” It is, perhaps, 
natural that the Jews, who for the most part have no roots in the traditions 
of a country, should lean towards untraditional forms. This was especially 
true in Germany, and consequently has brought about Nazi antipathy. 
The strength of the Nazi movement lay in the adherence of so many of the 
dispossessed lower middle class, forifthey didnot formthe movement’s rank 
and file they supplied it with its executive, officer and official classes. This 
element was not only anti-semitic for economic reasons, and consequently 
anti-modernist, but also had all the complexes of the petit bourgeoisie in 
regard to matters artistic. Such folk have a sentimental liking for architec- 
ture with roses round the door. Modern mechanistic forms alarmed them. 
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Thus they are not only prepared to throw away the reputation that Germany 
was rapidly gaining for herself but to some extent have actually done so. 

Fascist régimes are intensely nationalist and the most modern phases of 

architecture have an international flavour, so that while the Russian dicta- 
torship seized upon the innovations of German modernism, the German 
dictatorship disowned what Germany had created and is now seeking to 
bring about a sentimental revival of what to all intents and purposes is 
nineteenth-century German architecture. 
_ Mussolini’s, the original brand of Fascism, was quite definitely modern- 
ist in its early architectural efforts. The revoluticnary character of the 
movement attracted the revolutionary artists of which Italy possessed quite 
a number, although their influence in architecture up to the march on Rome 
had been negligible. It was rather in the fields of painting and liter- 
ature that their ideas were displayed. Fascist architecture in Italy has 
remained modernist since the beginning, but with the increasing military 
and imperialistic pretensions it has adopted a Roman swagger. As with the 
First Empire in France, the movement has felt that it might with advantage 
borrow something from ancient Rome, as this would have the psychological 
effect of convincing the Blackshirt that he really was the descendant of the 
Roman Legionary. ; 

Political parties under a democracy can make promises and fail to keep 
them and nobody is in the least surprised, but a dictator, as the price of his 
dictatorship, must have something to show ; the promised goods must be 
delivered or he will pass away. Public works are something concrete to 
point to, but this is not enough; the thing accomplished must be some- 
thing different and characteristic. It must suggest innovation and this is 
the most difficult problem for dictators. 

The architectural trend of the dictatorship in Germany is the reverse of 
that of Italy. The reason for this is the confusion reigning in matters artistic, 
because no definite social concept has emerged as yet from the romantic 
notions which obscured the true character of nineteenth-century develop- 
ments. There is no twentieth-century style of architecture which can be 
said to be inevitable and natural, although signs are not wanting as to what 
its nature may be and it has an international flavour. However much one 
may regret the passing of local and national individuality in buildings it 
seems to be inevitable. As methods, materials and processes resemble each 
other throughoutthe world and the social economic conditions approximate, 
it must surely come about that the resultant buildings will have much in 
common. A locomotive or a motor-car is more or less the same the world 
over. A specialized structure, such as a hospital, must bear the indelible 
stamp of its purpose if it conforms to modern knowledge and practice, no 
matter where it is. Behind the rapidly evolving form of twentieth-century 
architecture, there is the shadow of a new world. The régimes of the 
dictators are ephemeral and their stage scenery nothing but paint and can- 
vas unless both realistically conform to the needs of the age and take full 
cognizance of all those forces which are shaping modern life. 
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Few people are aware normally of their architectural background. It is 
taken for granted, and it is only startling innovations that call forth any 
comment. Such innovations are generally resented. What is rarely appre- 
ciated is that all through the nineteenth century and even to-day archi- 
tectural design has been confined in a strait-jacket of romanticism. It 
has not been allowed to proceed along the line of natural evolution but has 
been compelled to disguise itself in all manner of fancy costumes. Change 
in the character and appearance of buildings has not kept in step with 
changing methods of production. The attempt now to make the natural 
and Jogical adjustments appears revolutionary. Buildings are such funda- 
mental things in an organized community that sudden and drastic changes 
are truly alarming to many people and consequently resisted as a disturb- 
ance of the settled order. There are a thousand and one things which are 
accepted although they may be as equally destructive of social traditions 
as innovations in building. The resistance is, perhaps, natural because the 
whole background of life is disturbed when radical changes are made in 
architecture. But it is fear rather than esthetic dislike which is responsible. 
This fear is subconscious and rarely finds expression. 

Design in Germany was clearly hurrying along a path which led outside 
the field of common experience and tradition. The developments, logical 
and reasonable though they mostly were, alarmed the man in the street. 
They implied a new world, a world outside his experience, a revolution, 
but a silent, intangible one which he could not get to grips with. The 
result is a romantic reaction which seeks to recapture the atmosphere and 
conditions of the immediate past. The average man felt he was being 
dragged out of his depth. In the heart of Nazi philosophy lies this desire to 
hold on to something known and understood, hence the readiness to go back. 

The same thing does not apply to Italy, for Italy was not an industrial 

country. Before the Great War she had progressed no distance along the 
road which Britain and Germany had travelled. Italy seeks to embrace that 
which the Fascist dictatorship in Germany is now groping to avoid. Ger- 
many became alarmed at the implications and economic consequences of 
complete industrialization in a social system incompletely adjusted to it. 
Even the United States has discovered that the power to produce is not 
the only ingredient of prosperity and happiness and we British are puzzled 
by the same problem. 
_ Most sensitive and many thinking people believe that the world is enter- 
ing upon a new era, one of the great changes in the history of mankind. 
It is a condition so uncertain that the balance may tip to great achievement 
or to disaster and a period of extreme confusion. The social art of archi- 
tecture is a reliable recorder of conditions. When it emerges into a definite 
style we may be sure that we have really entered into the new epoch and 
that a period of development and continuity is in sight. A true architectural 
style is a thing which becomes established naturally, one might say almost 
of itself ; it is not an artificial or romantic imposition to be called forth by 
the will of a dictator. : 
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ASTRONOMER’S WIFE 


By KAY BOYLE 


HERE is an evil moment on awakening when all things seem to 

pause. But for women, they only falter and may be set in action 

by asingle move : a lifted hand and the pendulum will swing, or 

the voice raised and through every room the pulse takes up its 

beating. ‘The astronomer’s wife felt the interval gaping and at once filled 

it to the brim. She fetched up her gentle voice and sent it warily down the 

stairs for coffee, swung her feet out upon the oval mat, and hailed the 

morning with her bare arms’ quivering flesh drawn taut in rhythmic exer- 

cise : left, left, left my wife and fourteen children, right, right, right in the 
middle of the dusty road. 

The day would proceed from this, beat by beat, without reflection, like 
every other day. The astronomer was still asleep, or feigning it, and she, 
once out of bed, had come into her own possession. Although scarcely ever 
out of sight of the impenetrable silence of his brow, she would be absent 
from him all the day in being clean, busy, kind. He was a man of other 
things, a dreamer. At times he lay still for hours, at others he sat upon the 
roof behind his telescope, or wandered down the pathway to the road and 
out across the mountains. This day, like any other, would go on from the 
removal of the spot left there from dinner on the astronomer’s vest to the 
severe thrashing of the mayonnaise for lunch. That man might be each 
time the new arching wave, and woman the undertow that sucked him back, 
were things she had been told by his silence were so. 

In spite of the earliness of the hour, the girl had heard her mistress’ 
voice and was coming up the stair. At the threshold of the bedroom she 
paused, and said: ‘‘ Madame, the plumber is here.” 

The astronomer’s wife put on her white and scarlet smock very quickly 
and buttoned it at the neck. Then she stepped carefully around the motion- 
less spread of water in the hall. 

“Tell him to come right up,” she said. She laid her hands on the 
banisters and stood looking down the wooden stairway. “ Ah, I am Mrs. 
Ames,” she said softly as she saw him mounting. ‘‘ I am Mrs. Ames,” she 
said softly, softly down the flight of stairs. “I am Mrs. Ames,” spoken 
soft as a willow weeping. ‘‘ The professor is still sleeping. Just step this 
way.” 

The plumber himself looked up and saw Mrs. Ames with her voice 
hushed, speaking to him. She was a youngish woman, but this she had 
forgotten. The mystery and silence of her husband’s mind lay like a chiding 
finger on her lips. Her eyes were grey, for the light had been extinguished 
in them. The strange dim halo of her yellow hair was still uncombed and 


sideways on her head. 
M 
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For all of his heavy boots, the plumber quieted the sound of his feet, and 
together they went down the hall, picking their way around the still lake 
of water that spread as far as the landing and lay docile there.The plumber 
was a tough, hardy man ; but he took off his hat when he spoke to her and 
looked her fully, almost insolently in the eye. 

“‘ Does it come from the wash-basin,” he said, “‘ or from the other . . .?” 

‘Oh, from the other,” said Mrs. Ames without hesitation. 

In this place the villas were scattered out few and primitive, and although 
beauty lay without there was no reflection of her face within. Here all was awk- 
ward and unfit ; a sense of wrestling with uncouth forces gave everything an 
austere countenance. Even the plumber, dealing as does a woman with 
matters under hand, was grave and stately. The mountains round about 
seemed to have cast them into the shadow of great dignity. 

Mrs. Ames began speaking of their arrival that summer in the little villa, 
mourning each event as it followed on the other. 

‘Then, just before going to bed last night,” she said, “ I noticed some- 
thing was unusual.” 

The plumber cast down a folded square of sack-cloth on the brimming 
floor and laid his leather apron on it. Then he stepped boldly on to the 
ah of the island it shaped and looked long into the overflowing 

owl. 

: The water should be stopped from the meter in the garden,” he said 
at last. 

“Oh, I did that,”’ said Mrs. Ames, “the very first thing last night. I 
turned it off at once, in my nightgown, as soon as I saw what was happening. 
But all this had already run in.” 

The plumber looked for a moment at her red kid slippers. She was 
standing just at the edge of the clear, pure-seeming tide. 

“It’s no doubt the soil lines,”’ he said severely. “‘ It may be that some- 
thing has stopped them, but my opinion is that the water seals aren’t 
working. That’s the trouble often enough in such cases. If you had a valve 
you wouldn’t be caught like this.” 

Mrs. Ames did not know how to meet this rebuke. She stood, swaying 
a little, looking into the plumber’s blue relentless eye. 

“I’m sorry—I’m sorry that my husband,” she said, “‘ is still—resting 
and cannot go into this with you. I’m sure it must be veryinteresting . . . ” 

“You'll probably have to have the traps sealed,” said the plumber 
grimly, and at the sound of this Mrs. Ames’ hand flew in dismay to the 
side of her face. The plumber rnade no move, but the set of his mouth 
as he looked at her seemed to soften. “ Anyway, I’ll have a look from the 
garden end,” he said. 

“Oh, do,” said the astronomer’s wife in relief. Here was a man who 
spoke of action and object as simply as women did ! But however hushed 
her voice had been, it carried clearly to Professor Ames, who lay, dreaming 
and solitary, upon his bed. He heard their footsteps come down the hall 
pause, and skip across the pool of overflow. 
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“ Katherine!” said the astronomer in a ringing tone. “ There’s a 
problem worthy of your mettle | ” 

Mrs. Ames did not turn her head, but led the plumber swiftly down the 
stairs. When the sun in the garden struck her face, he saw there was a wave 
of colour in it, but this may have been anything but shame. 

‘‘ You see how it is,” said the plumber, as if leading her mind away. 
“The drains run from these houses right down the hill, big enough for a 
man to stand upright in them, and clean as a whistle too.” There they stood 
in the garden with the vegetation flowering in disorder all about. The 
plumber looked at the astronomer’s wife. ‘‘’They come out at the torrent 
on the other side of the forest beyond there,”’ he said. 

But the words the astronomer had spoken still sounded in her in despair. 
The mind of man, she knew, made steep and sprightly flights, pursued 
illusion, took foothold in the nameless things that cannot pass between the 
thumb and finger. But whenever the astronomer gave voice to the 
thoughts that soared within him, she returned in gratitude to the long 
expanses of his silence. Desert-like they stretched behind and before the 
articulation of his scorn. 

Life, life is an open sea, she sought to explain it in sorrow, and to survive 
women cling to the fioating debris on the tide. But the plumber had 
suddenly fallen upon his knees in the grass and had crooked his fingers 
through the ring of the drains’ trap-door. When she looked down she saw 
that he was looking up into her face, and she saw too that his hair was as 
light as gold. 

“Perhaps Mr. Ames,” he said rather bitterly, ‘‘ wou!d like to come 
down with me and have a look around ?”’ 

“Down ?”’ said Mrs. Ames in wonder. 

“‘Into the drains,”’ said the plumber brutally. “‘ They’re a study for a 
man who likes to know what’s what.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ames,” said Mrs. Ames in confusion. ‘‘ He’s still—still in 
bed, you see.” 

The plumber lifted his strong, weathered face and looked curiously at 
her. Surely it seemed to him strange for a man to linger in bed, with the 
sun pouring yellow as wine all over the place. The astronomer’s wife saw 
his lean cheeks, his high, rugged bones, and the deep seams in his brow. 
His flesh was.as firm and clean as wood, stained richly tan with the climate’s 
rigour. His fingers were blunt, but comprehensible to her, gripped in the 
ring and holding the iron door wide. The backs of his hands were bound 
round and round with ripe blue veins of blood. 

“ At any rate,”’ said the astronomer’s wife, and the thought of it moved 
her lips to smile a little, “‘ Mr. Ames would never go down there alive. 
He likes going up,” she said. And she, in her turn, pointed, but impudently 
towards the heavens. ‘‘ On the roof. Or on the mountains. He’s been up on 
the tops of them many times.”’ 

“It’s a matter of habit,” said the plumber, and suddenly he went down 
the trap. Mrs. Ames saw a bright little piece of his hair still shining, like 
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a star, long after the rest of him had gone. Out of the depths, his voice, 
hollow and dark with foreboding, returned to her. ‘“‘ I think something has 
stopped the elbow,” was what he said. 

This was speech that touched her flesh and bone and made her wonder. 
When her husband spoke of height, having no sense of it, she could not 
picture it nor hear. Depth, or magic passed her by unless a name were 
given. But madness in a daily shape, as elbow stopped, she saw clearly and 
well. She sat down on the grasses, bewildered that it should be a man who 
had spoken to her so. 

She saw the weeds springing up, and she did not move to tear them up 
from life. She sat powerless, her senses veiled, with no action taking shape 
beneath her hands. In this way some men sat for hours on end, she knew, 
tracking a single thought back to its origin. The mind of man could balance 
and divide, weed out, destroy. She sat on the full, burdened grasses, seeking 
to think, and dimly waiting for the plumber to return. 

Whereas her husband had always gone up, as the dead go, she knew now 
that there were others who went down, like the corporeal being of the 
dead. That men were then divided into two bodies now seemed clear to 
Mrs. Ames. This knowledge stunned her with its simplicity and took the 
uneasy motion from her limbs. She could not stir, but sat facing the 
mountains’ rocky flanks, and harking in silence to lucidity. Her husband 
was the mind, this other man the meat of all mankind. 

After a little, the plumber emerged from the earth: first the light top 
of his head, then the burnt brow, and then the blue eyes fringed with 
whitest lash. He braced his thick hands flat on the pavings of the garden- 
path and swung himself completely from the pit. 

“It’s the soil lines,” he said pleasantly. “‘ The gases,’’ he said as he 
looked down upon her lifted face, ‘‘ are backing up the drains.” 

“What in the world are we going to do ?”’ said the astronomer’s wife 
softly. There was a young and strange delight in putting questions to 
which true answers would be given. Everything the astronomer had 
ever said to her was a continuous query to which there could be no 
response. 

“Ah, come, now,” said the plumber, looking down and smiling. 
‘“'There’s a remedy for every ill, you know. Sometimes it may be that,” 
he said as if speaking to a child, “‘ or sometimes the other thing. But there’s 
always a help for everything amiss.” 

Things come out of herbs and make you young again, he might have 
been saying to her; or the first good rain will quench any drought; or 
time of itself will put a broken bone together. 

“Tm going to follow the ground pipe out right to the torrent,” the 
plumber was saying. ‘‘ The trouble’s between here and there and I’ll find 
it on the way. There’s nothing at all that can’t be done over for the caring,” 
he was saying, and his eyes were fastened on her face in insolence, or 
gentleness, or love. 

The astronomer’s wife stood up, fixed a pin in her hair, and turned 
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around towards the kitchen. Even while she was calling the servant’s name, 
the plumber began speaking again. 

“T once had a cow that lost her cud,” the plumber was saying. The girl 
came out on the kitchen-step and Mrs. Ames stood smiling at her in the 
sun. 

‘‘ The trouble is very serious, very serious,” she said across the garden. 
“When Mr. Ames gets up, please tell him I’ve gone down.” 

She pointed briefly to the open door in the pathway, and the plumber 
hoisted his kit on his arm and put out his hand to help her down. 

“* But I made her another in no time,” he was saying, ‘‘ out of flowers 
and things and what-not.” 

““ Oh,” said the astronomer’s wife in wonder as she stepped into the 
heart of the earth. She took his arm, knowing that what he said was true. 
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NOTHING TO SAY 


By HORTON GIDDY 


N my first day, the morning after I arrived, we went up the 

funicular about ten o’clock for the Hochberg run. The others 

had been out for a week and knew the run, but I had never done 

it before. From the top of the funicular we had two hours’ climb 
on skins to the hut. 

It was a clear hot day. We had four hours before the sun went off the 
valley below us. There was no cutting tracks because since they made the 
funicular the run had got popular, and we went up a well-defined track. 
Peter Amery went first and Vera Amery next, then Frances, and I climbed 
last. It was hot climbing and we took off our jerkins and slung them round 
our necks. 

I was not in training but we didn’t climb fast and I kept up. The snow 
was perfect. It squeaked under the metal points of our ski sticks and lay 
dry and granular on our boots in spite of the sun. I tried to keep thinking of 
the run down and how good it would be. 

We climbed easily and stopped regulariy each half-hour for a breather. 
The Amerys were not the sort that chatters and wastes breath. They took 
pride in climbing sensibly. Peter went on always four paces ahead of Vera, 
pon lean and weather-beaten and kind. They knew nothing about Frances 
and me. 

Frances climbed well too. She was superbly fit. She did not talk, but 
now and then turned her head to look back at me and smile and catch my 
eyes. Walking behind her I could imagine her body moving inside the 
smooth gabardine blouse and trousers. I tried thinking how well I could 
remember the lift and swing of the christiania in powder snow. 

We got to the Hochberg and I was feeling quite fresh, only a little stiff 
in the muscles of my thighs and forearms. We ate lunch at the hut, sitting 
out on the verandah. There was the usual beautiful picture-postcard view. 

It was too hot for anything but beer. We all fal the light sort. I had 
forgotten how good it was to drink at the end of a climb. 

“* Better than a stuffy office, John?” said Amery. 

I said it was. He couldn’t know how much better it was. The Amerys 
lived at Ober-Worgl for most of the year. They were both fine safe middle- 
aged skiers. Frances was faster, more dashing, and very graceful to watch. 
She had been faster than I was, before, and this year she had been out three 
weeks when I arrived. She had tanned faintly and her fair hair was bleached 
and tawny. 

“You all look very well, ’ I said. 

“It’s been grand weather,”’ Amery said. “ It can’t last.” 

~ It must last now John has come,”’ said Frances. She was sitting opposite 
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me, withdrawn back from the others, and she gave me the same smile. It 
said, you’ve got a month away from your dull work and your dull family, 
a month of sun and ski-ing, a month of me all the time, wholly, with no 
one knowing or watching. 

iy Colossal lunch they give you,” I said. It was the usual packed lunch : 
two split-roll sandwiches, one ham, one sausage; a cold boiled egg; 
gruyére cheese and another roll ; chocolate, a pastry, an apple, an orange. 
The others ate their way right through, except the fruit ; I hadn’t got up 
my appetite yet and I left the sausage sandwich. 

“They put too much garlic in the sausage,” said Amery. He finished 
mine for me. 

We had cigarettes and finished our beers. Frances lay back silent in her 
chair, blowing smoke upwards. I know she was watching me. I talked to 
Amery about the new funicular. He was afraid it would spoil the place by 
bringing too many people, but Vera Amery said it would be a good thing, 
good for the.villagers, and she would get some bridge. 

We paid for our drinks, each separately, put on our jerkins and rucksacks, 
tied the skins round our waists, and put on skis. I had the new spring 
binding on my old skis and fiddled with the adjustment. Frances threw her 
skis down on the snow alongside mine and bending to put them on she let 
her shoulder touch mine. It made me jump. I could feel the warmth of her 
body through the gaberdine and smell faintly the scent she used. 

j es head was bent close to mine and she said: “‘Isn’t this lovely, 
fe r »”» 

“Grand,” I said. 

“‘Let’s go ahead of the Amerys so that we can wait for them at the 
bottom.” 

“Ought we?” I said. “It might be a bit rude to leave them behind 
on my first run.” 

‘They won’t mind.” She called over to them. ‘‘ You won’t mind if 
John and I go on ahead ? ” 

** Of course not,” said Mrs. Amery. “‘ You young things go on as fast 
as you like. You can wait for us at Luchner’s weinstube below the wood.” 

** Try the gliihwein there,’’ Amery said. “‘ It’s really good.” 

So when we got to the first down slope we went on ahead of the Amerys. 
- They traversed sharply on the slope, going slow and safe in the Arlberg 
crouch, turning with rock-steady stem-turns. The Amerys never fell. 
Frances led off with an almost straight schuss, across tue rutted tracks into 
the untouched powder snow on the steeper slope. I followed her. She skied 
beautifully upright, skis together, knees just giving to the bumps. 

The slope was bowl-shaped with a flattish run-out at the bottom to a 
cornice and a steeper bit beyond. I could not see beyond the cornice, the 
slope seemed to fall away sheer into the valley. We went down the side of 
the bowl in a lovely rush, with the powder curling below our knees and only 
the ski points showing. The air pressed cold and tingling against my eyes 
and nostrils. 
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When she came to the short run-out before the cornice, Frances bent 
and swayed into a perfect christi to the left, leaving the cornice on her 
right. I was close behind her, going fast, too fast to make the turn suddenly 
in the heavy snow that I now saw was rutted by cross-tracks. I flung my 
weight over to the right to get into the left swing, but my skis ran apart 
and I took a fine header into the piled-up snow of the cornice. 

My face was pressed into the drift and my feet and skis twisted opposite 
ways. The snow was too soft to give purchase, and I had to lay the sticks 
flat and lever up from them. I wiped the melting snow off my face and saw 
the Amerys far above me on the sides of the bowl creeping down on a 
traverse. Frances had stopped away on the left where the tracks ran under a 
bluff and avoided the cornice. 

“Sorry, darling,” she called to me. “I ought to have told you we go 
to the left.” 

I caught her up and we went on. There was a long steep field down to a 
wood below us. We took it in three linked turns. Frances stood, but I fell 
on a left-hand turn. My christis to the left were always unsure. I was up 
quickly and close behind her at the wood. 

She pulled up at the start of the wood path and we were side by side. 
I was a bit blown from the pace and the two falls and we stood and panted 
and smiled at each other. Then her smile changed. I could feel her body 
move towards mine. 

“ Happy, darling ?” she said. 

“It’s grand,” I said. “‘ How about this wood path ? It looks icy. Am I 
allowed to stick-ride ? ” 

‘You're allowed to do just what you like, darling. But it’s quite easy.” 

I jumped round to bring my skis downhill and led off down the path. 
It was icy and steep. We clattered down it at a great pace. I had steel edges 
to my skis and they bit well into the ice so that I could just keep in control. 
I got through the wood without a fall. Frances fell behind me. When she 
came out below the wood her tawny hair was spattered with snow. 

There was a long gentle ridge that we took straight and then three fairly 
steep fields divided by fences with narrow gaps in them. 

I was getting into it now and we came down the fields well, not schussing 
straight but in fast swinging traverses under good control. I got my closed 
christianias working, although they never looked as good as Frances’s. But 
I was stronger and could hold up better at high speed on bumpy snow. 
We each fell once. 

At the foot of the third field the way led round the edge of another wood, 
and then by a long gentle slope to the weinstube. There was one steep dip 
in the long slope, and by pushing hard with our sticks and taking the dip 
eee out we could skim straight down the slope at a fair pace to the 
chalet. 

We ran level down the slope with not two yards between us, keeping in 
the tracks where the snow was faster. I thought of nothing but being back 
on skis again and the grand feeling of it and how well Frances skied. I 
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forgot we were going to stop at the weinstube, and when Frances stopped 
I went on below and had to climb back. 

We took off our skis and leant them against the wall of the house and 
then went up the outside wooden steps to the verandah. I faced towards 
the valley away from the run we had come down. A woman came out on 
to the verandah from the house. We gave her our gloves to dry and ordered 
beers. It was too hot for gliihwein. 

““ Now we’re alone for the first time,” said Frances. 

heves,’’ I said: ‘ Cigarette ? ” 

We lighted cigarettes. I threw the match on to a patch of snow on the 
verandah floor. It burned brightly, then faded into smoke, and then glowed 
for quite a while. 

The woman came out with the beers. When she had gone I said “ salut ” 
and took a long drink. I put my glass down and had to look up. Frances was 
smiling at me. 

We sat back in our chairs looking at each other. The powdering of snow 
on our gabardine clothes melted into water in the sun. She faced the sun, 
with her eyes a little screwed up against it, smiling at me. She had lovely 
hair. She always wore it loose and uncovered when she skied. I sat remem- 
bering that, and remembering the lines of her face, the very handsome, 
slightly stupid features, the perfect cream-and-rose colouring, the rather 
heavy chin. I remembered all of her. She was a very beautiful woman. 

She was smiling into the sun at me, and then after a while she saw I was 
not smiling, and her mouth very slowly straightened and quivered infini- 
tesimally, and her eyes opened wider and I saw fear come for a moment into 
the back of them and go again. 

When the look had gone she said: ‘It’s so lovely being here with you 
again.” 

ce It’s grand being out here,” I said. I drank some more of the beer and 
looked at the valley. There was nothing to say. 

Now when I next looked towards her she had the smile back. She leant 
forward, cupping the tall frosted beer glass between her hands and looked 
at me over the top of it. She had, of course, blue eyes. 

“* Such a long time, John, without seeing you. It has been awful without 

ou.” 
us When did you get here ?”’ I said. 

“On the fifth. So I’ve had three weeks. And now I’ve got a month with 
you. John, I’m so happy.” 

**You’re ski-ing better than last time.” 

“Do you think so ? I believe I am. Shall we get up early to-morrow and 
do the Tirolerhorn ? You and IJ alone?” 

“Tt would take all day.” 

*“‘'That’s what would be so lovely.” 

I finished my beer. “‘ I’d like to come awfully,” I said. 

Frances laughed at me. She was happy. She put out both her hands 
across the table on to my hand and pressed it. 
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‘“‘ Dear John, you’re just the same,” she said. 

She was laughing into my eyes. When she met my eyes I saw her question 
her happiness and I saw the look of fear come and go momentarily. She 
finished her laugh, but the note had changed. 

“Frances,” I said. But there was nothing to say. She glanced at me 
quickly, not quite frightened but questioning. She looked very young. 

I heard the Amerys on the steps. Amery called up to us. 

“Come on up,’ I called to him. 

“‘ Darling,” said Frances quickly. ‘‘ We are going to do the Tirolerhorn 
to-morrow by ourselves ? ” 

‘* Of course,” I said. 

She was almost happy again. The Amerys came up on to the verandah. 
It was colder, there was a cloud now over the sun. 

“* Come inside,” said Amery. “I like to have my drink by the stove.” 

We followed them in. Frances gave my arm a little squeeze as I let her 
go past me through the door. I went in behind her. I could just smell the 
faint scent she wore. 

How was I going to tell her? 


Wood Engraving from “A True Tale of Love in Tonga” 
by Ropert Gippincs (Faber & Faber) 
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THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN 
SCOTLAND 


By WILLIAM POWER 


T is difficult for one who has been near the centre of a national 

movement since its commencement to estimate its total significance. 

One has to depend largely on the impressions of outsiders, who may 

see a star-cluster where from the inside only individual stars are 
visible. England, I think, is politely sceptical about a national movement 
in Scots literature, and I gather that Ireland is not yet fully convinced. 
Parisians shrug their shoulders and hint surprise that we are not content 
to be English. But most other Europeans, and particularly Germans, 
take the movement for granted, and articles on the subject have appeared 
in literary journals on the Continent. 

Points on which foreigners have asked to be informed are the real 
origin of the literary movement, and its connection, if any, with the 
movement for some degree of political autonomy. The first point is 
of special interest. Scotland produced the greatest English writer of 
last century, but Carlyle as writer belonged to the London scheme of 
things. The Victorian age in Scotland was culturally almost as barren 
as the dreadful seventeenth century. The workshops of Britain were 
humming, and Scotland’s development of coal-mining and the heavy 
and textile industries brought her a share of British trade that relieved her 
of the need for independent economic organization. Rural life began its 
long decline, hastened by a bad land system that stimulated emigration. 
Trade, industry and Kirk politics absorbed the mental activities of the 
nation. The Universities had ceased to be Scots and European, and were 
looking mainly to Oxford. Scotland supported an increasing number of 
painters, but a diminishing number of writers, and as the century went 
on it became evident that the literary “‘ lads o’ pairts’”’ who entered the 
London orbit were not making much of it. Scotland’s share in the lustre 
of Victorian literature does not reach the eleven-eightieths proportion. 
A leading figure in the ‘‘ renaissance of the ’nineties ” was a Scot, John 
Davidson, but he found no gold in “ the street of adventure.” 

Consciousness of the real inference from all this may have had something 
to do with the intense Scottishness of Stevenson, the return to Scotland, 
and to Scots themes, of Andrew Lang, and the rise of the Kailyaird school. 
A native nucleus was re-forming. It took on definiteness when Neil 
Munro settled in Clydeside, when J. J. Bell wrote his famous sketches of 
Glasgow working-class life, and when Lewis Spence, already known as 
poet, belletrist and anthropologist, became an Edinburgh citizen. Munro 
was rarely out of Scotland either in person or in his writings, and it is 
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worth noting that his humorous sketches, like those of Bell, followed a 
tradition established in Glasgow a generation before. Glasgow supplied, 
and still supplies, the real popular basis of the new literary movement. 
But there were also the regional poems of Logie Robertson and of Charles 
Murray, and Pittendrigh MacGillivray was writing verses of authentic old- 
Doric flavour. 

Meanwhile, journalists here and there in Scotland were expressing 
discontent with the provincial status of their country in cultural matters, 
and its abject dependence on London. This feeling led to the founding 
of Glasgow’s Repertory Theatre, a highly successful venture. It came to 
an end in 1914, but the war was hardly over when the Scottish National 
Theatre Society was formed in Glasgow. Its object was the encouragement 
of native drama, and it posited the question whether the generation of 
writers who had attained maturity during the war would play up to the 
prelude given out by the older men in pre-war days. They did far more 
than that. As dramatists, poets, novelists and essayists they carried the 
movement beyond the dreams of its initiators. 

The most notable protagonist was C. M. Grieve (Hugh MacDiarmid), 
a man of undoubted genius and of consuming energy. His anthologies of 
contemporary Scots poets were in themselves an earnest of genuine revival ; 
and hisown poems, mainly in “‘synthetic Scots,”’ displayed fine lyrical power, 
and also a play of penetrating ideas not formerly associated with the 
Doric or even with Scots literature. Grieve has gone far since then, and 
he ranks to-day with men like T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. But the 
immediately interesting point about his work was its direct challenge of 
the notion, still prevalent to some extent, that a Scots writer, qua Scot, 
or in dealing with Scots themes, in Scots or in English, is subject to 
limitations or restrictions, in regard to subject-matter, treatment, or 
ideas, that are not imposed upon writers in any other nation where literature 
is free. A European freedom of Scots literature, marking the final farewell 
to provincialism, has been successfully asserted by Linklater, Gunn, Blake, 
Grassic Gibbon and other novelists, by dramatists like Bridie and Robins 
Millar, and by critics and biographers like the Carswells. It does not reflect 
upon the romantic or semi-idyllic forms, so finely exemplified by Buchan, 
Niven, Nan Shepherd and other writers: it means simply that these are 
no longer the only recognized genres of Scots fiction. The appearance of 
novels dealing realistically with Highland life is an interesting extension 
of this freedom to a region in which disturbing passions and sordid motives 
were conventionally supposed to have no play. 

With poetry, there is a difficulty, which MacDiarmid has not quite 
overcome. Angellier, Burns’s French biographer, pointed out more than 
forty years ago that Burns had closed an epoch of Doric poetry, and that 
poets following more or less in his footsteps were bound to be pale shadows 
of him. Vernacular poetry, if it was to survive, must adopt new forms and 
get far beyond “ matter of Habbie Simson.” The possibilities are suggested 
by the fine gnomic, descriptive and satiric passages in Dunbar and other 
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old makars, and by the few but precious poems of Spence in Middle 
Scots. But the actual achievement is supremely difficult, and the number 
of readers who could appreciate it is exceedingly small. MacDiarmid’s 
rush of searching thought perpetually breaks the Doric mould; he is 
like a man wrestling in stiff brocades; and his poetry, though rich in 
vital suggestion, is artistically an ambiguous product. 

C. M. Grieve, eight years ago, initiated the formation of a Scots national 
centre of P.E.N. Apart from its international significance, P.E.N. does 
not mean much to a nation with a great and recognized literature. But, if 
only by proclaiming to the world the existence of a national literature, 
it may play a big part in a nation whose cultural life is in process of re- 
making. Literature is the most individual of the arts, and genius 
is an entirely fortuitous phenomenon. These are truisms. But the most 
strongly individual writer may be discouraged by a sense of social restriction 
or spiritual loneliness. Obviously, potential literary geniuses—and there 
must have been some—did not get much of a chance to emerge in the 
Scotland of the seventeenth century or of the Victorian era. An unfriendly 
atmosphere, chillingly void of national feeling, ‘‘ froze the genial current 
of the soul.” Very different was the atmosphere diffused by patriotic 
and warm-hearted Allan Ramsay, the inaugurator of the movement 
that led on to Burns and Scott. Honest Allan was a Scots P.E.N. in himself. 

It is at all events a remarkable fact that the rallying movement led 
by Grieve and other writers was followed, not long after, by the appear- 
ance of an outstanding series of Scots books, mainly novels, of an average 
calibre certainly not equalled by Scotland’s literary output in previous 
years, or indeed within living memory. Awareness that there was a living 
Scots literature which had assumed European freedom and committed 
itself to European standards was sufficient to call forth many a book that 
otherwise might never have been written or completed. Literature, also, 
has become a recognized profession in Scotland. In my young days I 
seldom heard of anyone who aspired to be an author or even a journalist. 
Nowadays it is difficult to find any clever young person who has not 
written a story, a poem, or a play. Glasgow is a nest of novelists. 

I doubt if the old Scots Home Rule movement, dating from far back in 
last century, had anything to do with the new literary movement. The 
writers approached the matter from a completely non-political angle. ‘Their 
one concern was for Scotland’s cultural freedom and prestige. If they 
believed in self-government, it was only as a means to the cultural end. 
They were not the kind of people who got an admission order for the 
House of Commons from their M.P. whenever they went to London, 
and sat reverently in the Strangers’ Gallery, listening to debates. A Scots 
Parliament they would have regarded as a slightly regrettable necessity. 
But they were profoundly interested in the social and economic problems 
of their own country. 

The traditions that governed Scots literature till about 1914 were 
established at the beginning of last century, when Scotland was a mainly 
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rural country, dominated by the Kirk, and when the only centre of thought 
and opinion was Edinburgh, whose cultured citizens were romantically 
retrospective in their interests, and contemptuously hostile to everything 
represented by the growth of plebeian and industrial Glasgow. The Scotland 
of which her young writers after 1918 became aware was mainly urban and 
industrial. Three-fourths of the population inhabited one-sixth of the 
total area. The Highlands and the Borders (apart from the tweed-making 
towns) were almost as empty as Canada. The influence of the Kirk had 
waned. There was a “‘ churchless million” ; and in the west there were 
about half a million Scoto-Irish Roman Catholics. Glasgow had two and a 
half times the povulation of Edinburgh, and Edinburgh was looking mainly 
to London. The industries for which Scotland had sacrificed her rural 
life were declining; nearly a fourth of the people were living on an 
uneconomic basis ; overcrowding was a scandal, and the slums of Glasgow 
and Dundee were notorious. 

Of this vast change, and of its economic and social causes, Scots literature 
had taken almost no cognizance. It was still assumed that the norm of 
Scots life was the Highland croft, the Lowland village, the country house, 
the shooting-lodge, or the Edinburgh villa; and that every Scot 
of intellectual capacity must make for London or become an Empire- 
builder. The modern revolt against these self-deceiving assumptions has 
been profound and far-reaching. It has expressed itself in realistic or 
satirical novels dealing with industrial or slum life, country towns, dying 
countrysides, Highland clearances, the ‘‘ sporting system,’’ and episodes 
in Scots history. Edinburgh is hardly taken seriously: so far, it has 
provoked little beyond satirical fantasies like Magnus Merriman or 
Father Malachy’s Miracle. In the numerous books on Scotland, there 
is a steady departure from the old romantic or idyllic outlook. Scotland, 
almost for the first time, is undergoing a process of self-examination. 

What lies behind all this is awareness of three things. Scots writers cannot 
“find ” themselves except as Scots, looking at Scotland and the universe 
from a Scots centre. That centre must have the same degree of cultural 
autonomy as is possessed by Sweden or Finland. National culture must 
have an organic economic and social basis. The lack of that basis was 
revealed by trade depression, and Scots writers like George Malcolm 
Thomson have been foremost in the movement for a national stock- 
taking followed by constructive measures. Their preoccupation with 
such matters is already beginning to affect the business and agricultural 
So, who in time may take possession of the Scottish National 

arty. 

There is too much of Martha and too little of Mary in this story. But 
when Martha loses the domestic sense, Mary must remind her about it, 
and even take over a share of the work. The household is a joint affair. 
The mandarins rather than the industrialists, traders and farmers were 
responsible for the lapse of the creative spirit during the century before 
1914. The Universities, with their cultural subservience to Oxford, were 
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perhaps most to blame. Their older tradition, which was national and 
European, has been vigorously asserted by the brilliant group of 
“ intellectuals ” associated with the Modern Scot, which is published at 
St. Andrews. The body of native criticism they have built up is if anything 
too strongly corrective of traditional tendencies. In assuming that Scots 
literature must forget its own history and re-fashion itself on entirely 
modern lines, largely cosmopolitan and eclectic, certain of the Modern 
Scot writers are slightly in danger of repeating the error of Knox and his 
followers, who washed out Middle Scots culture and assumed that Scotland 
was born again in 1560. On the other hand, they have helped to awaken 
interest in the old Celtic culture of Scotland. The realization, now at hand, 
of Mr. Angus Robertson’s plan for a Gaelic College in the Highlands will 
emphatically signalize Scotland’s cultural awakening. 

The continuity of Scots literature is fully recognized in the popular 
Scots Magazine ; and the world-wide circulation of the Library Review, 
published in Coatbridge, is in accordance with Scotland’s renown as a 
nation of readers. In literary journalism, Scotland stands much higher 
than Ireland. 

To regard the modern literary movement in Scotland as merely ancillary 
to the process of nation-rebuilding would be a profound mistake. Her 
writers are helping to create the kind of nation in which literature can 
flourish. The nation, for them, is ‘“‘ as a golden chalice to bright wine, 
which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.”” The grimmest of the many 
realistic novels emanating from Glasgow has a literary rather than a 
propagandist inspiration ; and Scots poetry has not lost the fresh lyrical 
note. It is characteristic of the nation of Burns and Hogg that some of 
her best writers spring from the working or the peasant class, and write 
of the life they know. Literary culture was never the preserve of a favoured 
class in Scotland, and culture of all kinds is diffusing itself throughout 
the mass of the people. The literary movement has become essentially a 
popular movement, stronger in mining areas than in villa “ dormitories.” 
Our intellectual aristocracy of the future, one may venture to predict, 
will be socially more democratic than that of Russia. 
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AS GOOD AS A FEAST 


By CHARLOTTE HALDANE 
R. CHARLES COVERACK, “C.G.N.C.” of the weekly 


reviews which frequently carry acolumn on Art, strolled out of 

the hotel well pleased with himself. This was nowadays no 

exceptional state for Mr. Coverack to find himself in. He 
was forty-three years of age, and it had been almost exactly ten years 
ago that he had come into his inheritance. Previous to that beneficent 
event “Tom” Coverack, as he had been in those days, had had little cause 
for self-congratulation. Not that he did not even then possess those gifts— 
perspicacity of judgment, stylistic wit and amiable appearance—which 
combine to create the perfect art critic. He had had them all. But they had 
languished, almost wilted, whilst their owner had been, not too success- 
fully, engaged in keeping his excellent mind and his tolerably healthy 
body together on journalism alone. They had languished for lack of means 
—financial means—as the fruit of the peach-tree, be it never so excellent, 
will not attain ripe perfection for lack of the sun. 

It was fortunate, not only for Tom Coverack, but for all those interested 
in Flemish art, that his uncle William had died not a minute too soon, and 
poor ‘Tom had become almost on the instant the successful and admired 
C.G.N.C., editor of the Argus, and occasional contributor to less technical 
but equally eminent reviews. One needs twelve hundred a year to do justice 
to such, in themselves, unremunerative gifts as he possessed. But justice 
having been done to them, by means of a steady and ample income, a 
charming set of rooms in Great Queen Street, a due amount of good food, 
superlative wine and occasional amorous interludes, they flourished 
exceedingly. Concerning Flemish masters, no one knew as much nor with 
so learned an understanding as Mr. Coverack. He was the world’s 
acknowledged authority on Roger van der Weyden. 

Mr. Coverack was no sentimentalist. His favourite author of fiction 
was Stendhal. He had been unhappily married, in his early twenties and 
penury, to a Rossetti-ish young lady, whom he had gratefully allowed to 
divorce him, when, from her point of view a more desirable, from his a 
richer, candidate for her companionship had -presented himself. Not 
until his inheritance had enabled him to expand the compressed graces 
of his mind and to re-stock with food, drink and fresh air his devitalized 
body, did Mr. Coverack’s thoughts once more stray to the sexual path. 
Even then only occasionally and almost furtively. He desired neither a 
second wife nor did he hanker for children. He wanted only peace, blessed 
peace, suitably leavened from time to time by a gay and “ civilized ” 
affair, which, in his circumstances, was quite easy to arrange. 

Nevertheless, it was with a certain wistfulness and tender longing that 
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this eminent art critic regarded the Madonnas of his “ own ” painters, the 
Lovely Ladies of Van Eyck, van der Weyden and Memling. He never 
ceased to be sensitive to the emotional as well as to the esthetic appeal of 
those divine golden-haired Virgins, and he was quite certain that in 
devoting to them a love lavished almost as much on their physical beauty 
as on their radiant spirituality, he was thereby placing himself in the 
attitude adopted towards them by the men of genius who had given them, 
and who now shared, their esthetic immortality. 

Particularly the Madonna of van der Weyden aroused this tender 
emotion in Mr. Coverack. Her goiden head drooped always on the slender 
stem of her neck like a white rose on an under-pruned stalk. There was more 
of humanity than of divinity about her youth, her manifest timidity, her 
slight resistance to the splendid weight of heavy crimson or olive-green 
robe. She loved her baby, yet she pondered fearfully her fitness for the 
great responsibility the raising of a Holy Infant had thrust upon her 
inexperience. 

Mr. Coverack, nevertheless, did not express the boyish emotions inspired 
in him by van der Weyden’s Madonna either in print or in his sexual 
experiences. He neither sought her counterpart in real life nor allowed 
his gentle passion for her to sterilize his desires in other directions. In 
love affairs he was fully adult, more than fully sophisticated. Young girls, 
even the most attractive spinsters, when he met them personallv, just 
bored, then terrified, then bored him again. For the past five years he had 
conducted a more than satisfactory, a delightful liaison with a well-bred, 
amusing married woman of his own social circle. 

In every way, therefore, ‘Tom Coverack was an enviable man. 

He was weli-to-do, he was successful in his profession and in the manage- 
ment of his love-affairs. 

He savoured his success all the more thoroughly for the fact that riches 
and eminence never for one moment caused him to forget his previous 
poverty and mental distress. ; 

He knew only too well that he owed most of the good things he enjoyed 
to his inheritance ; most, but not all. Money could not have supplied the 
intelligence which instantly had taken advantage of fortune’s good turn. 
He had done and was still doing very good work indeed, which in his 
previous circumstances it would have been impossible for him to do. 
Thus even his self-esteem flourished. 

Mr. Coverack was indeed a lucky man. 

He was aware of it as he strolled out of his hotel on this lovely morning 
in late May. He was never for long unaware of it. This awareness enhanced 
his enjoyment of the weather, of the delightful aspect of Brussels under the 
sunshine, of the gently flickering pinks, blues and blobs of red with which 
the clothes of passing women punctuated the scene. It reminded him of 
Bonnington’s exquisite impression of the Gardens of the Luxembourg. 

& Mr. Coverack was not really sorry that he would be in Paris in five or 


six hours’ time. He had come to Belgium to study once again its van der 
N 
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Weydens—he was writing an authoritative work on the painter. But three 
weeks spent by oneself in Antwerp, Ghent and Brussels can pall. ‘The 
pictures were, after all, his job ; the distractions otherwise offered, far too 
meagre to satisfy. Belgian food, when expensive, is admirable ; burgundies 
such as are found in Belgium are unmatchable, even in France ; but other 
distractions for a man of Mr. Coverack’s type Brussels does not provide 
so lavishly. 

Mr. Coverack felt, therefore, as he looked at his watch, that he would 
be quite glad, in rather less than an hour, to step into the Paris train. 

As the weather was so delightful he had had his bags conveyed to the 
station, and preferred to walk rather than to take a taxi there. With fifty 
minutes to spare he strolled towards the Town Hall Square, meaning to 
take a short farewell of that architecturally perfect spot. It was only when 
on his way there that he became aware once again of a discomfort which 
may have contributed to the slight impatience with which he was longing 
to be in the Paris train. For there was, after all, a fly in Mr. Coverack’s 
ointment. On the little toe of his left foot he had a very nasty, inflamed, 
painful corn. 

It had first made itself felt in Antwerp; in Ghent it began definitely 
to be a nuisance ; in Bruges the weather had been damp and the corn had 
been shot through, until the sun came out again, with little lightning 
flashes of pain. He had promised himself to get it attended to by 
a chiropodist in Brussels ; but what with one thing and another, the five 
days he spent there had passed before he had done anything about it. 
As a protest, and a warning to do something about it before leaving 
Paris, the corn was now twinging at its most emphatic. It would probably 
rain before evening although the past five days had been fine enough. 

Mr. Coverack had just decided to rest his peevish foot and to take a 
bock at the next café until it was time for the train—he loathed waiting at 
railway stations—when he found himself in the Town Hall Square. And 
then he forgot about the corn, which seemed momentarily a little easier, 
for he lost himself in admiration of the lovely gilded fagade beneath which 
was spread in all its glory the flower market. 

Mr. Coverack adored flowers and at home spent quite a lot of money on 
them. Even when he had been poor he had spent a lot of money on them. 
At first he had pretended to buy them for his wife ; since his divorce he 
had unashamedly bought them for himself. He was expert at arranging 
them in large square accumulator jars. 

As Mr. Coverack now strolled through the flower market he was filled 
with delight. The stalls were piled high with the loveliest of loads. There 
were blue hydrangeas and crimson or pale pink azaleas in pots; there 
were Darwin tulips in the fullness of their beauty ; there were branches 
of pink almond blossom and tuberoses and narcissi. But Mr. Coverack’s 
eyes feasted chiefly on prodigious sprays of double white lilac. No other 
flower could compare with it in his affection. Women in love with Tom 
Coverack invariably used white lilac perfume. 
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A man of his position very easily gets into the habit of indulging his 
caprices, especially if they are not of an extravagant nature. There is 
nothing so delightful, if one has known poverty, as to he able on an impulse 
to put one’s hand in one’s pocket and for a handful of coins or a soiled note 
to receive whatever one may suddenly have fancied. 

So it now happened that following an impetuous desire to feel an armful 
of double white lilac blossom gently brushing against his lips, to bury his 
nose in it and inhale its scent, Mr. Coverack found himself standing, thus 
burdened, in the middle of the Town Hall Square. An old lady 
of the genuine Teniers brand was showering congratulations and blessings 
and salacious suggestions on him, thrown 1n generously with the white 
lilac she had sold him: all her white lilac. Mr. Coverack, having filled his 
nostrils completely with the scent of it, now automatically still rubbed his 
nose against the tight white blossoms whilst he wondered what the devil 
he was going to do with them. 

He really couldn’t arrive at the railway station like a bridegroom whose 
bride, having given him her bouquet to hold, has done a last-minute 
vanishing act. Yet for lack of an alternative he continued now to walk in 
that direction. He couldn’t go back to the old woman and return her lilac, 
having had his brief pleasure of it. She would think him crazy. He didn’t © 
want anyone to think him crazy. So he continued to walk, feeling more 
and more sheepish, yet still enjoying the scent and touch of his light 
burden. 

What did one do, in the middle of a strange city which one was due to 
leave in twenty-five minutes, with an armful of white lilac ? 

A passing funeral suggested a graveyard as a convenient dump. There 
was, however, no graveyard handy. 

At that moment Mr. Coverack’s corn gave a terrific twinge, and he 
cursed himself and it and his silly caprices and his superfluous lilac. 
Involuntarily he paused in the middle of the pavement, raised his foot to 
ease it, was bumped into and sworn at in Flemish by a red-faced postman. 
He retreated gingerly, back to wall. The wall was that of an inconspicuous 
little church, hardly more than a chapel. On its shallow step reposed a 
bedrageled old beggar-woman. No, thought Mr. Coverack, it would be 
too ridiculous to push the dazzling scented bunch into this gaga old woman’s 
arms, and flee. His painful corn precluded movement sufficiently rapid 
to remove him from her sight before she could offer a word. And anyway, 
Mr. Coverack’s problem had solved itself in a much more satisfactory 
manner. You could always leave flowers: in a church. It was a safe 
bet. ‘ 

He pushed open the little leather doors of the chapel and entered. 

The little church, in this land of churches and cathedrals of incomparable 
artistic splendour, instantly offended the expert, the art critic. It was minute, 
but nevertheless packed and shining with wholly worthless objects. Its 
windows were of very modern glass; its statues of the crudest plaster. 
Yet immediately Mr. Coverack knew—he had visited far too many churches 
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in his time not to be instantly aware of the peculiar characteristics of each 
of them—that here he was in the shrine of a living faith. 

Half a dozen women in black knelt in a fervour of adoration. Raising his 
eyes to the smali pretentious altar, Mr. Coverack was almost dazzled by a 
blaze of candlelight. The wax candles were banked and massed round 
a Virgin for whom this lover of Our Lady of van der Weyden could feel no 
enthusiasm. Gilded tin stars crowned her unloveliness. An exaggerated 
piety informed her features; her coarsely painted blue mantle fell in 
ungainly folds. The babe she held and indeed she herself looked as if 
confectioned from icing sugar. The artificial roses on the altar added their 
quota to the overwhelming sugariness of the whole scheme. 

She was certainly no museum piece, the Lady of this shrine, and yet 
Tom Coverack was seized by ber spell, because the whole place proclaimed 
it, the multitude of the candles, the passion of hope and sorrow in the 
faces of the kneeling women, even the overdone smirk on the Lady’s own 
upturned countenance. 

But, really, he was not here to be interested, or displeased, or impressed. 
He was here to get rid as quickly as possible of an unwanted bunch of 
white lilac. He had his train to catch. So he looked around for somewhere 
to dump the flowers and found himself being watched by an elderly body 
in black, a sort of tertiary, clearly the church char. He approached her 
quickly, held out his lilac, and with a hypocritical smile and nod towards 
the vulgar little altar, said : 

“Tenez, pour la Vierge.” 

The body took the flowers, beamed at the stranger, who had already 
with an air of relief and shame turned to go. She held them in one arm, 
with her free hand she touched his sleeve. He stopped politely but was 
clearly impatient to be gone. 

“Sir, sir,” she said, “ oh, thank you, for Our Lady. But do not hurry so. 
You must make a little prayer to her, to Our Lady. She is very powerful ; 
believe me, sir; make your prayer and she will help you in your trouble, 
whatever it may be.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

Mr. Coverack had heard that sort of thing so often before. He was in 
a hurry; he hadn’t much time left; he had got rid of his burden satis- 
factorily and he didn’t want to dwell any longer on the silliness of the whole 
episode ; nor was he in trouble. He would think twice, next time, before he 
indulged his momentary fancy. 

_ “Yes, yes. That’s all right ; pray for me, madam, I am sure it will do 
Just as well. Thank you. Good day.” 

Outside the church he found a taxi. 

He had had enough walking for one morning. 

Damn that corn ! 

He soon forgot it in the ‘Pullman, however. He leaned back in 
his comfortable armchair ; he ordered an apéritif. He got out some papers 
some unopened correspondence which had arrived that morning and the 
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perusal of which he had reserved for this moment. It contained a delightful 
letter from his mistress ; a royalty cheque from his publishers; one or 
two press cuttings and a very favourable offer to give a series of lectures 
on Flemish art in the United States in the autumn. 

Within ten minutes, Mr. Coverack was once more himself. Before the 
train had left the suburbs he had fully recaptured the agreeable mood in 
which he had sauntered from his hotel, just an hour ago, but which his 
slight aberration in the flower market, his embarrassment at having given 
way to it, and the diabolical twinging of his corn had threatened to destroy. 

He promised himself faithfully this time to have a chiropodist sent for 
first thing to-morrow morning. Although at present he was hardly aware of 
it, he wouldn’t endure the thing another day. As it happened, he didn’t 
endure the thing another day, even although it meant breaking that promise 
to himself. 

For when, at bedtime Mr. Coverack removed his shoes and socks and, 
at first casually, then closely and carefully peered at the little toe of his 
left foot, he was slightly startled and then more startled and finally delighted 
and grateful indeed to find that the corn had disappeared as completely 
as if it had never been there. 

Charles Coverack was indeed a lucky man. 

He was also a courteous man. 

For trom that moment onwards until the end of his days, Mr. Coverack 
never again bought so much as a single spray of double white lilac. 


SILHOUETTE IN BEATEN IRON 
by a Modern Chinese craftsman 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ISAAC ROSENBERG 


(To the Editor of THE LonpoN MERCURY AND BooKMAN.) 
EAR SIR,—We are engaged in preparing, at the wish of the poet’s executrix, a complete 
edition of the works of lsaac Rosenberg. We should be most grateful to hear from any of 
your readers who may possess, or may know the whereabouts of, any unpublished poems, 
jetters, or other work by Rosenberg, whether in manuscript or typescript. Any original 
manuscript entrusted to us would be copied and returned immediately ; but in any case 
where the sending of originals is not possible we should equally value copies whose accuracy 
could be vouched for. 
Yours, etc., 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
c/o. Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Denys W. HarDING 
40, Chandos Street, W.C.2. 


ALFRED AUSTIN AND WILLIAM WATSON 


EAR SIR,—In your Editorial Notes recently it was stated: “ Swinburne, who, with all 
his limitations, was almost a great poet, would have been as unsuited for the Laureateship as 
Alfred Austin, who was not a poet at all. William Watson was exactly fitted for the job, and 
did not get it.” If this is true, why the existence of the compilation English Lyrics, by Alfred 
Austin. Edited by William Watson, author of Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems. Second 
edition (London, Macmillan, 1890) ? Watson, in a preface of nearly 26 pages, also states : 
“Mr. Alfred Austin may in a special sense be styled the laureate of the English seasons, for 
he seems equally happy whether he be championing our northern April against the onslaught 
of a critic who had fallen foul of that best-abused of months in an evening journal, or colouring 
his verse with the gravely gorgeous pigments of time when nature seems sunk in reverie, and 
leaf by leaf the pageant of verdure crumbles down, or painting for us (etching would perhaps 
e the better word) the likeness of earth in that interval of apparent quiescence or suspended 
e,” etc. 
Yours faithfully, 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. ANDREW DE TERNANT 


CLEOPATRA’S TEMPLE 


EAR SIR,—There existed at Armant till the year 1861 an extremely interesting temple 

built by Cleopatra the Great in honour of the birth of her son Czsarion. This was com- 
pletely demolished between the years 1861 and 1863 and the materials were taken and used 
in the construction of a sugar factory ; but, prior to that date it had been visited and described 
by many travellers and, fortunately, a number of drawings, plans and photographs of it were 
taken by them. We are engaged upon a reconstruction of this temple for publication and we 
should be very grateful for any help which your readers may be able to give us to make this 
as complete as possible. Any information about unpublished descriptions, plans, drawings 
and photographs of this temple, or about out-of-the-way published descriptions of it, would 
be of the greatest value. 

A large number of travellers toured this part of Egypt in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when the diary habit was strong, the standard of draughtsmanship high and 
towards the end of the temple’s existence, photography was just becoming popular. We 
believe that there may weil remain important records in private collections which would be of 
great assistance in making some restitution for the vandalism of the Jast century. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rosert Monp 
OLIveR H. Myers 
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THE THEATRE 


ROMEO AND JULIET. New Theatre. 
THREE PLAYS. By W. B. Yeats. Little Theatre. 
SOWERS OF THE HILLS. By Jean Giono. Westminster Theatre. 


he once it is possible to boast that the play most elaborately produced with the 
best of young English acting talent at a fashionable London theatre is Shake- 
peare’s. Criticism of Mr. John Gielgud’s production of “ Romeo and Juliet ” at the 
New has been generally appreciative, but one or two notices have demurred at the 
arrangement of diagonal curtains running towards a central penthouse whereby the 
stage is frequently divided between the actors and the scene shifters. To my mind 
there is very little in this objection. The circumscription of stage space is a small price 
to pay for a swift continuity of action emphasizing the contrast of scene w:th scene on 
which this tragedy is technically dependent. If it be complained that this Verona 
wants sunshine Mr. Gielgud no doubt must confess a touch, though this was a defect 
which I did not happen to notice until it was pointed out to me. 

In any case these are trifling grievances to hold against a presentation distinguished 
by its freshness of interpretation and abounding vitality and, above everything, by a 
performance of Juliet which is, within my experience, the best that the stage has seen. 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft is not yet a great actress, but she is helped by some mysterious 
temperamental affinity with the character to give us what is nearly a great Juliet. She 
speaks the verse well but not memorably, and some of the difficult word-play which 
casts back a flattering light on the Elizabethan boy-actors, mocks her most earnest 
attempts to catch its music. What holds her performance to the plane of poetry is the 
exquisite naturalness with which it maintains that, in all else but love, Juliet is a child. 
Here with the warmth, the happiness of a woman in love and the boundlessness of her 
rapture, we are given the innocence and the purity of a child who has small gift of 
forethought, and no time to make terms with the world’s sophistication. It may be 
that these twe aspects of the character could not be reconciled in the light of matter-of- 
fact psychology, but Juliet is not meant to be studied realistically. Her beauty is ideal, 
belonging to the same order of reality as the Venus of Melos and cannot be precisely 
humanized. It is the principal fascination of Miss Ashcroft’s playing that this anti- 
nomy is accepted and expressed as though it were the most natural thing in the world, 
and if at the end the actress gives us no more than a child cruelly betrayed by circum- 
stance, are not Shakespeare’s intentions thereby fulfilled ? 

Mr. Laurence Olivier has been praised as a ‘‘ good prose Romeo.” Perhaps he is 
that, but prose Romeos handicap a lyric tragedy. It is more grateful to speak of the 
Nurse of Miss Edith Evans, as close an identification of self with part as one can hope 
to see, and a sufficient reason for giving more than fice to the New Theatre. Mr. 
Gielgud’s Mercutio is a portrait in quicksilver, as debatable as it is brilliant, for there 
is more of elegance than heartiness, more of gallantry than good-fellowship in the 
presentment. The interesting point about it is that the Queen Mab speech is brought 
into key with the character, and the resentful “ A plague o’ both your houses ” turned 
to a dying politeness. 

It was enterprising as well as graceful of the People’s National Theatre to celebrate 
the seventieth birthday of Mr. W. B. Yeats with several performances at the Little 
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Theatre of three of his one-act plays. Enterprising because there was a rare pleasure 
to be had from the performances. The pieces chosen—The Player Queen, The Hour 
Glass and The Pot o’ Broth—are written in the prose of a poet who is also an orator, 
and its living quality holds the attention even while we are conscious of the author’s 
defects as a dramatist. These defects are most apparent, not when the crises of the 
action come, but during the preparations for crisis. Then Mr. Yeats is apt to do 
things which are better on paper than on the stage, giving this or that character leave 
to express his quiddity while expected events hang fire and expectation loses its edge. 
The most original of the three pieces was the one new to this country. In The Player 
Queen Mr. Yeats takes the hackneyed characters of Ruritanian romance and breathes 
new spiritual life into them. The mystery of the gipsy girl who becomes a queen is a 
sacred mystery, the mystery that queenliness should be in the basely born, and the 
vinous vision of her shiftless husband is at once splendid and pathetic, for only in 
wine can the earthbound soul see the beauty of the milk-white unicorn. 

Miss Joan Maude played the queenly gipsy with a fine mingling of gaiety and 
serenity, and Mr. Robert Newton apostrophized the unicorn with perfect under- 
standing. The Hour Glass is a modern morality with an angel paying equal tribute to 
humble fools and to those who seek knowledge disinterestedly, and Mr. Fred O’Dono- 
van spoke well for science. In The Pot o’ Broth, a slight sketch of the kind in which 
Lady Gregory excelled, Mr. O’Donovan again did what was expected of him, in this 
case to carry off an improbable situation with a beautiful display of “‘ blarney.” 

The third production by the Group Theatre, a translation by Mr. Jolliffe Metcalfe 
of M. Jean Giono’s Lanceurs Des Grains, has many good points ‘The play in the 
original appears as a natural legend, and the tale of an ambitious farmer who is driven 
to distraction by the genzus loci of the land, which he has ruthlessly exploited, moves 
hand in hand with the symbolism which likens man to a sower and woman to the 
earth which is more concerned than he with the consequences of his sowing. In this 
English performance the story and the symbolism seem to be waiting on one another, 
but something of the play’s quality appears, and there are three impressive studies of 
character by Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith, Miss Sara Allgood and Mr. Marius Goring. 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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MUSIC 


/ ‘HE first of the B.B.C. Symphony Concerts took place on October 23rd in the 
Queens Hall. The conductor was Adrian Boult: and the programme was 
strictly classical, with one exception in favour of modern music. The concert opened 
with a Sinfonia from one of the Bach Church Cantatas, which proved to be the first 
movement of the ‘Third Brandenburg Concerto with additional horn and oboe parts. 
The second item on the programme was the arrangement for string orchestra of 
three movements from Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite for String Quartet. Amongst Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms Berg looks something of an intruder: even though his name 
is no longer, perhaps, anathema to the concert-going public, who have taken far 
more kindly to his music than many of the critics. Critics, however, are a class notor- 
iously slow to appreciate unfamiliar beauty, jealous for all that is worst in tradition, 
and impotently negative in most of their judgments. Berg’s Lyric Suite is, however, 
nearer to traditional idioms than Wozzeck and Lulu : and though much of its delicacy 
and subtlety is lost in the transposition, its atmospheric quality—the avoidance of 
broad design, the almost pozntillistic use of colour, and above ali the air of repressed 
nervous passion always on the verge of breaking loose—relates it to the larger works 
of Debussy, from whom Berg has learnt much. But although the frailty and indirect- 
ness of his language and his studied avoiding of the obvious recall French rather than 
German style, it is interesting that Berg’s music should contain those quick, short, 
nervous flights of dramatic passion—the unburdening of an intolerably strained 
nervous system—that have seldom if ever been so perfectly expressed in music before 
except by Hugo Wolf; and that Zemlinsky, Berg’s master, should himself have been 
a pupil of Wolf. 

It is clear, if only from the titles of the three movements of the Suite, that Berg 
has a very definite mood, if it is nothing more objective, to express. Amoroso, mister- 
toso, and appassionato are the titles of the three ; and of them the last has stood trans- 
position far better than the other two, perhaps largely on account of its greater robust- 
ness. The second loses most of its point when the infinitely delicate threads of inter- 
weaving sound—spun glass in their cold, brittle, disembodied texture—are played by 
a large body of strings, unfamiliar with the idiom and frankly unsympathetic. Such 
music as this is, for better and for worse, musicians’ music: and it would have been 
possible for a deaf man to see from the players’ faces how little they understood or 
appreciated what they were playing. Within the transparent cocoon of Berg’s 
exquisite idiom there lies a wild, brilliant butterfly which was hatched in Wozzeck, 
and has bewildered and infuriated just those same musical Philistines as Schumann 
collected his Davidsbiindler to resist. ‘These Philistines sighed and sat back as the 
Adagio appassionato of Berg ended and they prepared themselves for the sanctified 
beauty of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 

In a programme note to Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique on October 31st, Professor 
Dent wrote that “‘. . . at the age of 26 Berlioz was a fanatical adorer of Gluck and 
Beethoven ; but neither were classics in those days. As a modern parallel, we may 
imagine a young composer of to-day adoring Wagner and Schénberg.”’ Nowadays it is 
becoming increasingly difficult, with the vast multiplication of performances due to 
the wireless, to hear passionately, so to speak : or even to hear at all. We have all become 
so used to discounting noise——-whether it be typewriters, motor-bicycles, or the wire- 
less ; we have become such adepts at not listening, that our power of listening with 
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every faculty strained to its utmost, is inevitably impaired. When the work is familiar 
in any case, and sanctified by several generations of “ good taste,” we give it our half- 
attention: if we are displeased by it, or unimpressed by the composer’s name or 
history, we can turn off our hearing apparatus very nearly as effectively as we can 
switch off the wireless. Beethoven must suffer as much as any composer under these 
conditions. We have lost, and are daily losing more, the freshness and spontaneity 
which to Beethoven’s contemporaries were his greatest gifts. Beethoven’s music is 
fundamentally unconventional and revolutionary, if only it had not come to be 
surrounded by the sanctions and admirations of a thousand critics and professors. 
Carl Flesch, the scloist on October 23rd, emphasized the classical aspect of the violin 
concerto—its simplicity, its formal beauty, the tenderness of the slow movement : 
but he missed the sweep of the opening octaves, and the very effortlessness with which 
he played robbed the music of one of its greatest characteristics, an onward and 
upward thrust and surge which recognizes no suavity. 

Brahms, whose first symphony closed the programme, really is what time, familiar- 
ity, and conservatories are trying to make Beethoven—that is a classic first 
and last. The first movement, in particular, of this symphony is beautiful, with 
all the invention, the musical feeling, the inspiration of which a fundamentally middle- 
class mind is capable—and in nineteenth-century Germany that was a great deal. 
“When Brahms sets out for the heights of music he takes his air-cushion with him,” 
some unkind commentator once said: and it puts in a nutshell the case against 
Brahms. The air-cushion may not greatly impede him : but it is typical of the mental- 
ity which remains perfectly matter-of-fact and tied to the earth when faced with 
spiritual truth and spiritual revelation. The writer of the programme note which traces 
a parallel between the last movements of Brahms’ first and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony is an imaginative person. 

The second of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concerts was given on October 
31st, in the Queens Hall, with Sir Thomas Beecham as conductor. Rossini’s Gazza 
Ladra overture was a very good beginning, and was excellently played by the orches- 
tra. This was followed by Paul Dukas’ La Peri, a long tone poem composed in 1911 
for a ballet of Natalia Truhanova. There is a lot of good ballet music in the work, 
which is dramatic and suggests rhythmic and choreographical figures more often than 
visual images, though the score is prefaced by a long programme. The orchestral 
colouring, the brilliance and sensuousness of the whole conception owe a great deal 
to Rimsky-Korsakov, 

Adolf Busch gave a very Teutonic rendering of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, 
which needs more suave facility and polish for its salon emotions. There is a horrible 
slickness about the first movement, and a more horribly vapid piosity about the 
second ; but with the last movement we are back in the early days of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Fingal. On the whole the Concerto is a vapid work and should 
seldom if ever be performed ; though the last movement might be included, with 


Beethoven’s Romances, among the few works for orchestra and solo violin which are 
not concertos. 


MARTIN COOPER 
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THREE SONGS OF LENIN. Russian. BARBARY COAST. American. 
TURN OF THE TIDE. British. EPISODE. Austrian. 


, ‘HERE is a critical tendency nowadays to demand from every art a single pure 
/ form of zsthetic pleasure, and to dismiss any work of art which offers the 
‘spectator a variety of associated enjoyments. From this standpoint, for instance, a 
painting becomes immediately suspect if any dramatic or emotional appeal is mingled 
with its formal design. Perhaps this rigidly selective attitude has value as a reformer’s 
purge in certain fields at certain times, but I am sure it would be a foolish attitude to 
adopt towards the infant art of the cinema. The esthetic possibilities of the screen 
are still largely unexplored, and experiments in all directions are needed before we 
decide what “ pure cinema ” is. And in the meantime it is hardly worth while going to 
the pictures unless we are prepared to enjoy all sorts of experiences, including the 
| traveller’s experience of watching with wonder the strange customs of other lands. 

This, I think, is the chief experience that Three Songs of Lenin, shown at the Film 

'Society’s opening performance of the season, has to offer to the English spectator. 
\Produced by Dziga Vertov, the former news-reel specialist and exponent of the 
_Kino-Eye theory, the film is described as an experiment in a new documentary style 
_—the “ emotional document of biography.” Its original conception, we are told, was 
“to translate into emotional terms, rather than to recount in factual terms, the life 
.and meaning of Lenin.” The first section, or “ song,” shows the bringing of civiliza- 
) tion, inspired by the memory of Lenin, into the backward regions of the Soviet Union. 
_ The second song is an elegy—news-reel records of Lenin’s funeral are mingled with 
shots of mourning crowds visiting his tomb in the Red Square to-day. The third song 
| celebrates the rise of Soviet industry: a girl steel-worker, an old peasant, a village 
/woman and a young man from the Caspian oil wells, tell us how the thought of 
» Lenin inspires them to build the new society of which Lenin dreamt. 
_ Parts of the film are too long and too reiterative, but the photography is often vivid, 
and scattered images are skilfully woven into a dramatic pattern. The desired mood 
is successfully established, and how strange a mood it is! If Dziga Vertov can be 
trusted, Russia is turning Lenin into a god. Of course, it has long been evident that 
, the militant atheism of the Soviet leaders had a strongly religious quality. What is so 
- extraordinary here is to find this new religion flowing into channels so ancient and so 
» familiar. Lenin, the dead human hero, is being transformed into a semi-divine being 
/ whom his followers are asked to worship as a saviour. Most people have thought that 
_ Russians to-day were expected to give their devotion not to a person but to a cause, 
with a tractor as the nearest allowable approach to a religious symbol. Yet here is 
| popular emotion focussed on a dead man who still lives. This aspect of the film comes 
| out most clearly in the captions, which one must presume are faithfully translated. 
Lenin gives his blood for the people ; he overcomes death; he is the way to new 
| life ; you have only to think of Lenin and your sorrows are washed away. 

I wonder what all this means for the future of Russia? And I wonder whether 
| Dziga Vertov really can be trusted ? Possibly he exaggerates, but anyone who regards 
- Russian Communism as the enemy of all religious feeling ought to see the film; and 
| I hope that other film societies will manage to show it. The resemblance of its mood 
'to the mood of early Christianity is startling ; and, if Lenin’s body were not publicly 
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embalmed in the Red Square, one is tempted to feel that this resemblance might 
become more startling still. 

Between this picture and Turn of the Tide there is scarcely anything in common, 
except that both use a camera, a projector, and a screen. Turn of the Tide, adapted 
from Leo Walmsley’s novel of the Yorkshire sea-coast, Three Fevers, is the first produc- 
tion of a new company, British National Films, which means to surround its stories 
with a distinctively national atmosphere. Turn of the Tide is above all remark- 
able for its natural realism, its pleasant freedom from forced emphasis. Usually, in 
this type of British picture, we find a true-bred hero, a heroine of spotless purity, and 
a villain as black as ink, while the local atmosphere is provided by a few folk-songs 
sung in four-part harmony at the village pub. Turn of the Tide avoids all these mis- 
takes. Its plot turns on the rivalry between two families of fisher-folk—the Fosdycks, 
old-timers, and the Lunns, newcomers, who break with tradition by investing in a 
motor-coble. This slight story—too slight, probably, for great popular success— 
develops through various intrigues and adventures to a happy ending, and before it 
is over we feel that we have lived in this little fishing town (Whitby is evidently 
intended) and have learnt to like and respect its inhabitants. They are human beings, 
neither villains nor heroes, and they are allowed to talk the language of daily life. The 
cast includes Moore Marriott, Wilfred Lawson, 'T. Fisher White, Sam Livesey, and 
an Irish girl, Geraldine Fitzgerald, who is something of a discovery. They all fit 
without effort into their places against a pleasant background of sea and cliffs and 
steep winding streets; and the director, Norman Walker, does a great deal to turn 
their performances into intimate portraits, largely by means of a technique of frequent 
close-ups which serves its purpose without obtrusively calling attention to itself. 

Barbary Coast is an efficient American melodrama about old San Francisco during 
the gold rush of 1849. The chief characters are a gambling-house proprietor (Edward 
Robinson), who “ owns ” the town in the manner of a modern gangster ; a girl from 
New York (Miriam Hopkins), who runs his crooked roulette wheel; and a young 
wanderer (Joel McCrea), who gets caught in the gambling net on his way home from 
the goldfields. This is the kind of film in which the local atmosphere is vastly 
more credible than the somewhat arbitrary behaviour of the persons concerned ; 
but the story is carried swiftly along through a variety of excitements, and the period 
detai! is used to build up a luridly vivid impression of a half-built township struggling 
to invoke the beginnings of law and order against the surge of social anarchy and 
human greed. 

Episode, as a successor to Maskerade, is a disappointment. The scene is again post- 
war Vienna; again Paula Wessely appears as a girl drawn innocently into amorous 
intrigues. But the intrigues, this time, are trivial, derived from the mechanical con- 
ventions of farce, not from the ironic conventions of social comedy. Paula Wessely 
acts very well, contriving as before to suggest an unusual combination of demureness 
and sophistication ; and the production has many polished details and some amusing 
moments. But the story is too obviously made up, and this artificial effect is heightened 
by a background supposed to represent the inflation period, when the Austrian cur- 
rency was quoted in billions to the pound. A banker shoots himself in the opening 
sequence, but after this the inflation scarcely matters ; and you feel that either this 
tragic background ought to matter or it ought not to be there at all. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE FATHER OF HISTORY* 


N the making of the fine books which have come from the Nonesuch Press did 

any other present qu’te such difficult typographical problems as this ? If so, in 
which have these problems been so triumphantly solved ? This is no straight reprint 
of Rawlinson’s translation of Herodotus, first published in 1858. In his revision Mr. 
Lawrence has ‘introduced some thousands of alterations.” As for the annotation, 
It is encyclopedic. By a rough calculation I judge that the information gathered by 
the editor and conveyed to the reader in his notes—copious to the point of overflowing 
—far exceeds in length the “ researches ” which Herodotus himself got together in a 
life-time of study and travel and set down so faithfully in the nine Books of his 
History. Mr. Lawrence has ransacked East and West for anything which modern 
scholarship has been able to contribute towards elucidating, correcting and above all 
supplementing what Herodotus tells us about the history, the religion, the social and 
domestic ways of the Greeks, Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians and Persians from the 
earliest ages down to his own lifetime. How skilfully has Mr. Francis Meynell con- 
trived to equate the vast mass of these notes with the text which they illumine ! In 
the middle ages and much later it was usual for a commentator’s glosses to exceed his 
author’s text in length many times over; and the scribe or the printer would find 
room for them by making an island of the text on the inner sides of the facing pages 
with the commentary set much smaller heside and below it. Mr. Meynell has solved 
his particular problem in much the same way. He has set Rawlinson’s text in “‘ None- 
such Plantin,” a modification of the Monotype letter of that description prepared 
especially for this Herodotus. It is in the 12-point size; and its heavy “‘ weight” 
makes it eminently and pleasantly readable. The notes are set beside it and often in 
three columns below it in the 8-point size of Eric Gill’s “ Felicity.” That italic 
letter is as clear as any italic can be; yet it is far less easy to read than the roman type 
of the same size in which the Index at the end of the book is printed—set “ solid,” 
whereas the Annotations are “ leaded.” This Index, occupying 38 pages of three 
columns each, is itself evidence of the extent of the editor’s learning and research. 
Editor and designer together have achieved a work which will be valued, not merely 
for the fine book it is, but as a classic enriched with a store of information concerning 
a great period of history. Its usefulness is enhanced by the nine maps which are 
appended to it ; and for its embellishment there are the wood-engravings of the nine 
Muses, whose names, according to Lucian’s pretty but unsupported story, were given 
to the nine books to mark the high appreciation’ of the Greek audience before whom 
Herodotus"read his History at’Olympia. So stout a book is stoutly and appropriately 
bound in blue linen with a blue vellum back gold-blocked with a repeat pattern of 


wavy lines. 


” * The History of Herodotus of Halicarnassus. The translation of G. Rawlinson revised and 
annotated by A. W. Lawrence. With 9 wood-engravings by V. le Campion and a series of 
new maps by T. Poulton. To which is added a Life of Herodotus and the Behistun inscrip- 
tion. 114 in. x 7} in. Pp. xxviii, 778. 675 copies. The Nonesuch Press. Six guineas. 
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TYPE-FACES THEN AND NOW 


HEN I first began printing—that was some forty-five years ago—the only 
book-founts in general use were just the “‘ Old Style” and the “ Modern.” 
It is instructive to compare the paucity of those simple and primitive days with the 
very great number of type-faces in use to-day, which Mrs. Beatrice Warde discusses 
in the current number of The Library. She has found that, quite literally, words fail 
to express and distinguish the extraordinary variety of the faces now at the disposal 
of the printer. Not even the Oxford Dictionary can furnish a nomenclature adequate 
to so wide a range; so Mrs. Warde has been at great pains to supply one. If it wins 
recognition, the next Supplementary volume of the O.E.D. must explain with a 
parenthetic “(Printing)” such phrases as “‘ Bias stress,” “ Vertical stress,” “ ancil- 
lary,” “ Romanic,” ‘ Broken-stroke letter,” ‘‘ Unrelated,” or “‘ Related italic,” 
and very many more from Mrs. Warde’s new vocabulary. . 
We can enjoy ‘“ Paul Beaujon’s ” lighter vein in the “ Unjustified Lines ” which 
are printed as an inset in the current number of Philobiblon.* I select the following 
from the stanzas headed ‘“‘ A Writer of Cuneiform sees a Coated-Paper Job to Press ” : 


We learned to print in Babylon, Tho’ Type gave way before the Pen, 
Long, long ago : Now, now to-day, 
We learned the way to press on clay My word has gone to Babylon: 
The lettering-tool that you, to-day, “Once more they’ve learned to print . . . upon 
“ Would call a “ type,” I know... . A surface that is clay.” 


A MANUAL OF WOOD-ENGRAVINGft 


| Basa the beginning THE Lonpon Mercury has habitually shown in its pages 
_" examples of the work of contemporary wood-engravers, including some by Mr. 
Beedham, whose little manual on the craft is now in its fifth edition. In his 
Introduction Mr. Gill explains that 


This book is not a treatise on the art of wood engraving. It is simply a description of 
the tools and materials required by a beginner and the method of using them. It is not 
intended to assist anyone to become a commercial engraver, for that trade requires a long 
and specialized training. It is intended rather for those who have occasion or opportunity 
to make illustrations or ornaments for books and who are revolted by the degradation to 
which the art of formal drawing has been brought by photographic “‘ process ” reproduc- 
tion. . . . He who would be an engraver . . . must be prepared to start with the wood 
and the graver and his sense of what is beautiful in itself and not strain after effects. He 
should take it for granted that a zig-zag pattern such as a child would engrave is better 
than the most expert imitation of a sunset. In fact he must be prepared to begin at the 
beginning and to put the first thing first. 


MR. BLAKENEY’S PRIVATE PRESS. 
1, giving a welcome last month to Mr. E. H. Blakeney’s excellent edition of 
Museus and to the translation which accompanies it, I wrote of the press which 
he owned as if it were no longer active. I am glad to hear on Mr. Blakeney’s own 
authority that it is still functioning and will (he hopes) do so in the future. 
© One of the last things I did [he adds] was to print 25 copies of William Watson’s 
last sonnet, as a sort of gift and tribute to him, poor fellow. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Herbert Reichner Verlag, Vienna VI. 
+ Wood Engraving, by R. John Beedham. With Introduction and Appendix by Eric Gill. 
Small 4to. Pepler and Sewell, S. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling Common, Hassocks, Sussex. 5s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL NOTES 


O the series of Oxford Books on Bibliography, published by the Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, there has lately been added Mr. Theodore Besterman’s volume on 

The Beginnings of Systematic Bibliography (21s.). The last two words of his 
title have their origin in Dr. W. W. Greg’s distinction, drawn so long ago as 1914, 
between systematic and critical bibliography, when he defined systematic biblio- 
graphy as “ the classification of individual books according to some guiding principle.” 
Mr. Besterman does not entirely accept this definition, and suggests that a systematic 
bibliography may be described better as “‘ a list of books arranged according to some 
permanent principle.” Critical bibliography, which is the higher art, is a compara- 
tively recent development, but the systematic kind is much older than one might, on 
first thoughts, suppose. It is Mr. Besterman’s task to trace its history up to the end of 
the seventeenth century, and he is able to begin long before the invention of printing, 
for Galen in the second century a.p., “found it necessary to compile a classified 
bibliography of his writings,” De Libris Proprits Liber, in which he not only catalogued 
the books he had written, but denied the authorship of others erroneously attributed 
to him. At the end of the fifth century came two more works each called De Viris 
Iilustribus, one written by St. Jerome the other by Gennadius, which were in substance 
bibliographies. It is impossible to follow in detail the story which Mr. Besterman 
tells ; I can only mention a few of its main incidents. First there is the publication at 
Basle in 1494, of the Liber de Scriptoribus Ecclestasticis of Johann Tritheim, which the 
author calls “ the first modern bibliography.” Then there is the work of the great 
Conrad Gesner, the first of universal bibliographers, whose Bibliotheca Universalis, 
sive Catalogus omnium Scriptorum appeared at Zurich in 1545. There is, too, the first 
national bibliography, John Leland’s Commentariu de Scriptoribus, a bibliography of 
English books presented in manuscript to Henry VIII on New Year’s day 1546, but 
not printed till the early eighteenth century. Again, one notes as specially important 
Andrew Maunsell’s The Catalogue of English Printed Books, 1595, in which “a real 
technique of book-description is made use of for the first time.”’ With this book we 
are nearly at the end of the sixteenth century, and the remaining hundred years of 
Mr. Besterman’s period he deals with rather more shortly ; indeed, his list of printed 
bibliographies, which occupies his last fifteen pages, only includes books published 
up to the end of the sixteenth century. 


HE October number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, which 

reaches me as I sit down to write these notes, opens with an article by Mr. 
Donald Drew Egbert, of Princeton University, which will appeal to all those who are 
interested in English medieval art in general and illuminated manuscripts in particu- 
lar. The title of this article is A Sister to the Tickhill Psalter, and it is concerned with 
the Psalter of Queen Isabella of England, in the Bavarian State Library at Munich. 
Mr. Egbert describes this book in great detail, and ascribes it to the same group of 
artists as were responsible for the famous Tickhill Psalter, lately sold by Lord Lothian 
(to the grief of many people in this country), and now in the Spencer Collection of the 
New York Public Library. The latter manuscript was written at Worksop Priory, by 
John Tickhill, who was Prior from 1303 to 1314. He also partly decorated the volume. 
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The Isabella Psalter was, according to Mr. Egbert, probably produced about the same 
time somewhere in the same district, though not necessarily at Worksop, for the 
illuminations were produced by “an atelier of lay artists”? which “ presumably 
travelled about from job to job, but restricted the field of its activity to central Eng- 
land.” This atelier, if I understand the article aright, is considered to be the same 
which did the majority of the decorations of the Tickhill psalter. 


NOTES ON SALES 
A pees HODGSON, on November 30th, provided collectors of Victorian 
popular novels with a thrill by offering a series of first editions of Mrs. Henry 
Wond, presented by her to her daughter. They were in beautiful condition, and 
included a copy of East Lynne, 3 volumes, 1861, of which the first edition is extremely 
rare. It fetched the remarkably high price of £165, the buyers being Messrs. Maggs. 
Its publication price was a guinea and a half, which was the usual thing for a “ three- 
decker ” novel. Since East Lynne is a work of no great literary value, the large amount 
now paid for this book is perhaps the most striking evidence we have yet had of the 
extent of the fashion for collecting popular fiction of the last century. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


INCE this is the Christmas season, and some of my readers may be thinking of 

giving themselves, or their friends, old books as presents, it may be usetul if I 
mention the subjects of a few of the more important catalogues that have reached me 
within the last week or two. Messrs. Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, shall head the 
list with their catalogue 510, which is general in character, with important sections 
devoted to Bibliography, Botany, Americana, Early Printed Books, Music, Fine Arts, 
European History and English Literature. Messrs. Maggs, of 34 Conduit Street, 
have produced a stout catalogue (number 612) containing more than eight hundred 
books relating to South America. Messrs. Ellis send, from 29 New Bond Street, their 
list 324, which offers 124 old musical books, many being publications of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, drawn from the library of the late Miss Ellen Will- 
mott. Messrs. Sawyer, of 12 Grafton Street, in their catalogue 126 take the graphic 
Arts as their subjects, and give reproductions of many most attractive book illustra- 
tions, by Cruikshank, Howitt, Havell and others. Messrs. Dulau (2 Stafford Street) 
issue another Botanical Catalogue (number 239), and Mr. Bertram Rota (14 Old 
Burlington Street) remains faithful to first editions and autographs of modern authors. 
Messrs. Colbeck Radford, who are now at 22 Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, send 
the forty-sixth issue of their Ingatherer, which, as most people know, specializes in 
autograph letters and manuscripts, mostly at low prices. Finally, among the London 
booksellers (though there are many others who might be mentioned), there is Mr. 
Francis Edwards, of 83 High Street, Marylebone, whose list 592 is devoted to Ships 
and Naval History, and has for a frontispiece a delightful drawing by Rowlandson. 


HERE is, I fear, no room for a paragraph summarizing the activities of the 

provincial booksellers. I cannot, however, refrain from mentioning that Mr. 
Arthur Rogers, of 4 Queen’s Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, issues his fiftieth catalogue 
with a congratulatory Foreword by Mr. Michael Sadleir, and a neat Ballade to a 
Bookseller by Mr. M. J. MacManus. What more fitting than that the bibliographer of 
Tom Moore should thus break into song in praise of old books ? 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


Davip GARNETT (AGED IT) 


By E. M. Heatu. 


From’ Thirty Paintings’ by E. M. HEatuH. 
Reviewed on a later page. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


QUINTESSENTIAL FEMINISM 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


CLEAR HORIZON. By Dororny M. Ricuarpson. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


NE had wondered what had become of Miriam in these years that have elapsed 

since she last appeared in Miss Richardson’s “ Pilgrimage ” cycle of novels. 
Had the final word been said, or were we again to listen to her thinking aloud as the 
_ stream of consciousness brought her into relationship with a world that, for us, has 
changed considerably since we first heard of her? It had seemed likely that the 
possibilities of Miriam—so far, that is, as she could be effectively used by the same 
novelist for the purposes of fiction—had been exhausted. 

During the war—which was an incident among public affairs that had no noticeable 
effect whatever upon the mind of the author—Miriam had dawned freshly upon the 
world like a being from a sphere we had only recently acquired the faculties to be 
aware of. In The Tunnel, published in February 1919, she had become her brightest, 
most irrefutable, transcendent self, transforming the dingy atmosphere of Mornington 
Road and the Wimpole Street surgery into crystalline ether. In Interim (November 
1919), she was still illuminating a dull and rather purposeless world by her manner of 
experiencing it. In Deadlock, in Revolving Lights and in subsequent books we had 
found her still living within herself—or rather, her environment shifting from point 
to point within her mind—and had felt that her author at last was relying too little 
on art and too much on inspiration (which was sometimes deserting her) in the 
attempt to make the common round of Miriam’s life interesting for us as readers. 
Miriam’s mind, perceiving persons so shrewdly, marking its memories of little 
things and of a few high ecstasies, was like a river, passing this memorable point and 
that on the bank, and, as it left each behind, moving on with the same rhythmic, 
rippling flow—towards no conceivable goal. Goals, of course, are among the things 
that Miss Richardson would leave severely to ‘‘ men.” 

And now, after an interval, after a period in which doubtless she has been re- 
surveyed, re-experienced, Miriam appears again. She is still in essence the same ; 
not very much older, if one can judge of age at all in such a history ; still existing in a 
time when motor-cars and aeroplanes were only just beginning to be familiar ; and, 
what is more important, so far as mere happenings have any importance for the 
spiritual life, in a time when the militant suffrage movement was going on, and 
providing a suitable opportunity for the exit of Amabel, incomparable Amabel, from 
Miriam’s life. But Miss Richardson in this interval has changed more than Miriam, 
not, indeed, in what is essential to her point of view, but in her art. She has become, 
strangely enough, a literary person such as we could never think of her being before— 
in the sense, say, that Mrs. Virginia Woolf is a literary person—composing her 
sentences with much elaboration, arranging her pattern, advancing with less appear- 
ance of spontaneity but more certainty to her end. The thoughts and impressions 
that used to fly over the pages in short exclamatory sentences now move slowly, 
analysed minutely and guardedly, almost in the manner of Henry James ; as thus : 

She remained aware, as she seized and fled away with this last, incredible sample of the 


treatment she had escaped, of his voice beginning again, keeping going, in the way of 
fo) 
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voices all over the world, the semblance of interchange beneath which the real communica- 
tions of the evening had flowed, silently and irretrievably to and fro; of its rather exces- 
sively cordial and interested tone, at once betraying and disposing of the satisfaction he 
had experienced in describing her to herself as reduced to her proper status, set aside to 
become an increasingly uncomfortable and finally agonized biological contrivance whose 
functioning, in his view, was the sole justification for her continued existence. 


Never before, surely, has Miss Richardson written like that. In summing up all the 
impressions that have gone to the making of Miriam as she is now, in minutely expos- 
ing the mature subtleties of apprehension with which she takes in each situation, her 
record has acquired an intellectual character ; Miriam is no longer merely perceiving ; 
she is seen severely reflecting upon perception. It is perhaps natural that at this stage 
her mind should be filled with memories ; and memories, for her, evoke criticism of 
past thought. In the whole book there are only five or six external happenings. 
Miriam introduces Michael (whom she rejected in Revolving Lights) to Amabel ; 
with Amabel again she endures the conversation of Hypo; she goes to a concert ; 
she visits Amabel in prison; is in Wimpole Street; at her sister’s nursing home ; 
and we leave her on the verge of “‘ going away, right away.” That is all, in the external 
world, except that Amabel, as seen through Miriam’s eyes, is irresistibly, rapturously 
alive. 

It has often been said of Miss Richardson that she was a pioneer, or at any rate 
one of two or three pioneers, in creating a new technique for the modern novel. 
Certainly she carried further than any previous novelist the method: of eliminating 
the author and presenting a world simply as experienced by a fictitious individual— 
namely, Miriam. As Miss May Sinclair wrote of her : 


“ She (the narrator) must be Miriam Henderson. She must not know or divine anything 
that Miriam does not know or divine. . . . Of the persons who move through Miriam’s 
world you know nothing but what Miriam knows. . . . In identifying herself with this life, 
which is Miriam’s stream of consciousness, Miss Richardson produces her effect of being 


the first, of getting closer to reality than any of our novelists who are trying so desperately 
to get close.” 


But it is not enough to point out that a novelist has invented a new technique—if 
indeed she could be said to have invented a method which was being simultaneously 
used by Proust, James Joyce and others ; towards which Henry James and Conrad 
had travelled far; which, moreover, was an almost inevitable development of the 
method of Flaubert. No technique in any case justifies itself unless it produces results, 
and cannot be enough to confer high distinction unless tne matter within the frame- 
work has high value. In the case of Miss Dorothy Richardson there is a quality more 
fundamental which constitutes her unique claim to distinction. 

That quality lies in her femininity. She is perhaps the most perfect incarnation 
that has ever existed of one of the warring elements in the eternal sex war. Hers is— 
or perhaps I had better say appears to be—the authentic voice of essential woman 
using the distinctively feminine faculties to express the world. No doubt it was not by 
chance that she was first trying her hand at writing at the moment when the militant 
suffragette movement was at its height. Not that the suffragette way was her way. It 
was not by attempting to do what men do, or by “ assimilating masculine culture ” 
that women (according to Miriam) acted in their own true part. Miriam’s part was 
to act, think, feel and experience life with the sentience that belongs to the feminine 
side of human nature and to do so in full consciousness of what she was doing. Jane 
Austen in her way was just as feminine in her outlook as Miss Richardson, but she 
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had no consciousness of opposition—she merely failed to make men real whenever 
she liked them. Charlotte Bronté was just as feminine, but, protesting, she 
succumbed to femininity. Mrs. Virginia Woolf has immense power of presenting 
the feminine point of view, but she is not herself controlled by it, as Miss Richardson 
is. Miss Richardson not merely presents the feminine point of view; she is it. She is 
conscious of the fact, glories in it, and wages (through Miriam) relentless war onthe 
amusing monstrosity of the male intelligence. 

This is evident in all her books. It is a governing element from first to last. ‘““ Men ” 
generalize, make statements, argue, and evade life by rationalizing it. We hear of the 
“clever superficially true things men said.”’ Miriam in The Tunnel found that it was 
only by pretending to be interested in ‘“‘ statements ” (which were not things) and 
taking sides about them that she could have conversation with men. To cultivate the 
trick of thinking in such terms might be a fine talent in women; but it would mean 
“hiding so much, letting so much go; all the real things. The things men never 
seemed to know about at all.” In Revolxing Lights Miriam rejected Michael because 
to marry would be “ to go into complete solitude, marked for life as a segregated female 
whose whole range of activities was known ; in the only way men have of knowing 
them.” And similarly in Clear Horizon Hypo is introduced mainly to be guyed as a 
nice clever man using his ‘‘ clumsy masculine machinery of observation,” meeting 
realities with formule, enclosed and enmeshed, as men are, in opinions and in their 
illusion of freedom. 

This is not the place to discuss whether Miss Richardson has or has not missed 
something of possible value in the distinctively masculine intelligence. But it must 
be insisted that she is not primarily destructive. On the contrary, she is all the time 
constructively exhibiting the feminine mind in operation, with all its virtue. If one 
asks what that is, the answer must be, read her books. It resides in the actuality of 
experience, the individual experience that is only knowable here and now, in this 
moment of perception, and in the next moment, and the next moment, and such 
fusion of all the moments as you may get in the rarer acts of divination. Even Miriam 
with all her feminine power is often conscious of being defeated. In listening to music 
at a concert she was aware of “‘ passing along the surface of its moments as one by one 
they were measured off in sound that no longer held for her any time-expanding 
depth,” tormented by knowing that her “‘ authentic being’ was far away in her 
consciousness, till suddenly ‘‘a single flute-phrase, emerging unaccompanied,... 
spread coolness within her, refreshing as sipped water from a spring.” Paths of new 
adventure in the search for personality open before us. 

One may, of course, suppose that there is something of the woman in every man, 
and something of the man in every woman—and even individuals who combine the 
excellences of both. It is evident that the distinctive excellence for which Miss 
Richardson stands made it desirable for her to have just such a vehicle as she has 
chosen ; her technique exactly serves her purpose. It lends itself—one might add— 
to artistic laziness—possibly a feminine defect ?—to following the least line of resist- 
ance in recording the unordered flow of impressions as they pass through the mind. 

Miss Richardson in some of her books is not guiltless of artistic laziness. But— 
with diminished inspiration—she has come nearer to conquering it in this book than 
in any other; also in this book more than in any other the synthetic method of the 
male mind, it is worth observing, is not wholly lacking. But the defects of Miss 
Richardson’s method almost become virtues since with them she has made 
that half of human nature whose capacities transcend articulation as nearly articulate 


as possible, and so has accomplished something unique. 
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CHARLES I—THE LAST DAYS 
By W. M. CHILDS 


CHARLES I AND CROMWELL: AN ESSAY. By G. M. Younc. Peter Davies. 
7s. 6d. 


VER since that January morning in 1649 when Charles I walked briskly across 

St. James’s Park to meet the death which he did not fear, men have pondered 
the justice, the expediency, and the significance of what then happened. For more than 
two centuries passion, originating in deep national instincts, would listen patiently 
to no account of these transactions except its own. At length, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the story was retold by a new school of historians, not indeed free from pre- 
possessions, but armed with a new technique and a new zeal for truth. Carlyle startled 
conventional opinion with a portrait of Cromwell, which, however Carlylean, des- 
troyed for ever the old disreputable caricature. Gardiner rewrote the history of the 
period with laborious fullness and veracity. There followed the publication of new 
sources of information, notably the Clarke papers. Thus, instead of reiterating the 
old party cries, it became possible, and also more interesting, to explain and under- 
stand. Nevertheless, there were still obscurities to clear up, and it was still possible 
for old prejudices to warp judgment. The tendency to over-simplify has persisted : 
to see, for example, in the events of January, 1649, only the grand arraignment and 
punishment of a treacherous tyrant at the hands of a justly incensed people ; and to 
treat too lightly the discordant fact that the King’s fate stirred the loathing and pity 
of almost all his subjects. It is still possible to see in the King only the appealing figure 
of a long-suffering martyr, and to close eyes to the consideration that, if he perished, 
he perished as much because of his own political incapacity and untrustworthiness, 
as because of the violence of his enemies. And there are probably still many who are 
reluctant to admit that no explanation can stand, which fails to recognize that the men 
responsible for the King’s death were themselves mastered by circumstances which 
appeared to leave them no alternative. 

Mr. Young tells us that he wrote this essay in order to lay a ‘“‘ ghost” in his own 
mind : in other words, to find the “‘ clue” which should explain the course of events 
between the King’s departure from Oxford in 1646, and the closing scene at White- 
hall. ‘To do this in reasonable compass is no easy task, but Mr. Young has accomplished 
it to admiration. His essay is a contribution of distinction to letters as well as to 
history. His lucidity, his mordant terseness, his command of his material, his com- 
ments always illuminating and often entertaining, and his deftness in portraiture, are 
a constant delight to the reader. He may not satisfy partisans ; he idealizes neither 
Charles nor Cromwell. But he is scrupulously fair, and his final judgment, after making 
due allowance for the King’s defects and mistakes, and for the tyranny of events, 
cannot be lightly set aside. j 


“To profess even to try the King was to make a mockery of the law; to put the trial 
on the footing not of law but of some mysterious Natural Right inherent in the people of 
England, and then to maintain that the people were represented by one particular group 
in the House of Commons, was to make an equal mockery of justice and truth. It was 
impossible to kill the King without abolishing the Monarchy. And then ? As the future 
proved, there was no then. There was war with Scotland and Holland: there was a 
Parliament of Saints, which found its job above its capacity and faded away, a new House 
of Lords that everybody laughed at, a foreign policy as spirited as Chatham’s, and as 
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immoral as Frederick’s ; and then a Restoration. Historically, the Commonwealth is so 
much time wasted.” 


Mr. Young’s narrative is of a texture so close that it must be read, not summarized. 
Broadly, he helps us to answer the question: why was it that, although almost the 
whole nation was eager for a “‘ settlement,”’ as between King, Parliament, and sub- 
jects, a settlement was not attained ? The answer is not to be found in any single 
circumstance, but rather in the combination and interaction of many. There were the 
intense and contentious preoccupation with religion and religious organization, and 
the strange reactions of religion upon politics. There were the jostling and unstable 
factors of King, Parliament, City of London, Army, Scots, and victorious Generals. 
All these must agree, or be brought into line, before a durable settlement could be 
reached, a task desperate indeed. There was the Army, the real seat of power: an 
Army resentful about arrears of pay, determined not to allow its victory to be nego- 
tiated away, increasingly given to ‘“‘ prayer meetings ” and conferences which rapidly 
became hot-beds of anarchic doctrine. There was Ireton, the complacent architect of 
a settlement, at once generous and statesmanlike, embodied in the ‘‘ Heads of Propo- 
sals” ; angered and soured when his masterpiece failed of acceptance either by 
Parliament or by King. There followed Ireton’s conviction, swiftly spreading 
among the soldiers, that the King would never honestly agree to any settlement 
whatever, if it meant that he, a sovereign beaten in the field, must abate one jot of his 
exacting demands on behalf of Church and Crown. There was the King himself, a 
man anxious to do his duty, but with a closed mind, and unable to see any point of view 
but his own, “ his intellect all eddy and no tide,”’ perhaps the one man in the kingdom 
who, rather than yield anything permanently, did not shrink from the terrible prospect 
of a second war. There was Cromwell, “‘ a rustic Tudor gentleman born out of due 
time,’’ anxious as late as October, 1648, for a just settlement on the old lines, alarmed 
by the spread of levelling doctrines among the soldiers, a conservative liable to 
emotional storms of the spirit evoking his genius for action, and finally reconciling 
his soul to the solution by violence which Ireton and the fanatics of the Army thrust 
upon him. And lastly there was Fairfax, whose intervention might have changed 
both the situation and the issue, but never came. Here is material in plenty not only 
for drama, but also for confusion and misapprehension. Mr. Young in this brilliant 
essay sifts it as with a searchlight, and enables the reader to understand much that 
had been obscure and doubtful. 


Woodcut by LaureNce ANcus. From “ Near 
Neighbours,” by MARGARET HOLDEN. (Heath 
Cranton. 6s.) 
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THOMAS GRAY 


By EDWIN MUIR 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited by the late PacrT TOYNBEE 
and LEONARD WuIBLEY. Oxford University Press. 3 volumes. 3 guineas. 


RAY has fallen greatly out of favour during the present century, though his 

“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard ” must still be to many of us one of 
of our first memories of poetry, and Arnold’s verdict on him, that ‘‘ he never spoke 
out,” is almost notorious, both for the light it throws on Gray and on Arnold himself. 
Gray’s poetry was probably given an exaggerated value during the Romantic period 
because of the fact that Gray was one of the more obvious and respectable forerunners 
of the Romantics ; now that we have entered a phase that is critical of Romanticism 
his poetry has had to forgo that adventitious interest and depend upon itself. It is a 
poetry of mood almost entirely, and in certain states of mind it will probably always 
be pleasing because of its elegance of form ; the best description of it will be found in 
one of Gray’s own letters to Horace Walpole, commenting on a poem by Lyttelton. 


“Nature and sorrow, and tenderness ’’ [he says] “‘ are the true genius of such things 
. . . poetical ornaments are foreign to the purpose; for they only show a man is not 
sorry ;—and devotion worse ; for it teaches him, that he ought not to be sorry, which is 
all the pleasure of the thing.” 


Gray did not always manage to avoid poetical ornament, he was too literary a poet 
for that ; but he did succeed in showing that a man was sorry when contemplating 
“distant prospects’ and Nature generally, and in extracting and conveying the 
pleasure that is implied in that state of soft melancholy. The deliberation with which 
he circumscribed and isolated this state, so that none of its pleasurableness might be 
lost (“‘ and devotion worse ’’), goes with the limitation and artificiality of his verse, 
and prevented him, as Arnold so truly said, from ever speaking out, though it could 
not keep an occasional note of piercing disillusionment from bursting through his 
otherwise pleasing utterance. 

Arnold had a great admiration for Gray’s letters, but remarkable though they are 
they too give the impression that the writer never speaks out. In his poetry Gray 
secured this effect by carefully circumscribing the mood he wished to express; in 
his letters he managed it by the use of a pervasive facetiousness, in appearance natural, 
but at bottom, one fancies, uneasy. The contemplation of wild scenery gave him an 
intense pleasure, but this is how he sometimes wrote about it. ‘I am return’d from 
Scotland charm’d with my expedition : it is of the Highlands I speak: the Lowlands 
are worth seeing once, but the Mountains are extatic, & ought to be visited in pilgrim- 
age once a year. none but those monstrous creatures of God know how to join so much 
beauty with so much horror. a fig for your Poets, Painters, Gardiners, & Clergymen, 
that have not been among them: their imagination can be made up of nothing but 
bowling-greens, flowering shrubs, horse-ponds, Fleet-ditches, shell-grottoes, & 
Chinée-rails.” This was on his return to London; during his actual travels in the 
Highlands he was able to express his pleasure in the scenery spontaneously and without 
self-consciousness ; but once he was back in familiar surroundings it all turned to 
facetiousness and raillery and charm. He was indeed as incorrigible a charmer in his 
letters as Sterne in his novels, but without Sterne’s good conscience. Take this typical 
comment on Cambridge from a letter to Wharton: ‘“ As to Cambridge it is, as it was, 
for all the world; & the people are, as they were; & Mr. Trollope is as he was, that is, 
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From “ A Conquest of Tibet,’ by SvEN HeEpin. With illustrations by the author. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 


half ill, half well. I wish with all my Heart they were all better, but what can one do ? 
there is no News, only I think I heard a Whisper as if the Vice-Chancellour should be 
with Child : (but I beg you not to mention this, for I may come into trouble about it) 
there is some Suspicion, that the Professor of Mathematicks had a Hand in the thing. 
Dr. Dickens says the University will be obliged to keep it, as it was got, in Magistratu.” 
That is very like Sterne ; but it has not Sterne’s freedom ; there is already something 
of the prim waggishness of a don in it, though Gray was only twenty-seven at the 
time. 

In spite of this fault these letters remain among the most fascinating in the language 
because of their extraordinary literary skill, which foreshadows Sterne. Compared to 
Keats’s letters, certainly, they are nothing, for Gray hardly ever put more into them 
than he chose to put. But their artificial ease is astonishing, and though they say very 
little of fundamental interest, except on scenery and occasionally on poetry, the manner 
is exquisite. This edition is a model of arrangement. It contains five hundred letters 
of Gray’s and a great number of letters to him by such people as Walpole, Wharton 
and Mason; and there are exhaustive notes and chronologies, as well as a detailed 
index. These three volumes are not likely to be superseded for a long time. 
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PEPYS 


By F. A. BARRETT 


SAMUEL PEPYS: THE YEARS OF PERIL. By Artruur Bryant. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


N his Preface Mr. Bryant remarks that until quite recently the world knew nothing 

of the life of Pepys (outside the nine crowded years of the Diary) “and cared 
almost less. To most people his later career seemed as unreal and unimportant as 
that of Sancho Panza or Figaro.’ The world judged sensibly. It is not careers that 
matter, but men. And of Pepys the man, of Pepys who in an astonishing degree is 
Everyman, we had a knowledge (in Mr. Bryant’s words) “ more intimate and detailed 
than that of any man who has ever lived.’’ Weighed against the priceless self-portrait 
of the Diary, all external happenings are insignificant. It is none the less true that the 
circumstance that we know the man so well (and like and admire him) does add to the 
understanding of, and deepen the interest in, the facts of his life. Moreover, Pepys 
had opportunities as well as qualities, and in the light of the facts his stature grows. 

What principally emerges from Mr. Bryant’s pages is the man’s hard core—his 
(fundamental) integrity, his enormous industry, his constructiveness, his practical 
vision, his concentration and his stubborn courage. But there are other things too. 
We see something of his acquisitiveness (and much of his generosity), some- 
thing of his vanities, of which his coach and his barge, emblematic and splendid, 
are an amusing instance. We see his self-righteousness, which moves even Mr. Bryant 
to ironic amusement, for Pepys was always “‘ passionately in the right.” Finally, we see 
his personal loyalties. He was a man much loved, and, rather oddly, much hated. 

Mr. Bryant puts the claims of his hero high. He has set himself the task of estab- 
lishing him “ in his place as one of the first Englishmen of his age, and he sees in his 
appointment to the Secretaryship of the Admiralty Office an event of world-wide 
importance. We are not concerned to question this estimate, the substantiation of 
which Mr. Bryant reserves for his final volume. In the period now before us the oppor- 
tunity was too short and the impediments too serious to permit of large-scale achieve- 
ment. One is content to agree that Pepys stands out as a distinguished Englishman 
and an honest, thorough, far-sighted administrator. 

This is the second of three volumes. The first has covered the period of the Diary. 
The present opens with the death of Mrs. Pepys in 1669, when her husband was 36, 
and ends in 1683 when Pepys at the age of 50 is sailing with the mission which had 
been directed to destroy Tangier. Between the two dates a great deal had happened. 
For six strenuous years (1673-9) Pepys had been Secretary of the Admiralty Office 
and a Member of Parliament. He had escaped with difficulty a determined effort to 
implicate him in the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. Under pressure from his 
Whig adversaries, he had resigned his office in 1679 and thereafter he had fought for 
his life against charges ranging from popery to piracy, from piracy to the sale of naval 
secrets to France. This last period of desperate anxiety and the political and religious 
turbulence of the times, which made the charges, grotesque though they seem, so 
formidable in fact, are well described by Mr. Bryant and must be read in his narrative, 

But the central point for Pepys was his tenure of the Secretaryship, which brought 
him at 40 to full fruition of both his gifts and his ambitions. Pepys’ knowledge of naval 
affairs was encyclopedic and exclusive. No one else approached him. But it did not 
hamper his grasp of principle. Consider some of his activities. He established the 
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convoy system for merchantmen in war. He had theories on the gunning of ships. 
He sees to the provision of reputable chaplains (godly divines being hard to come by). 
He waged unflinching war against “‘ gentlemen captains ”’ who, in collusion with the 
merchants, used, and sometimes lost, their ships in furtherance of their personal 
profit. He laid the axe to the root of patronage by requiring that every lieutenant 
should have been three years at sea and have passed an examination in navigation and 
seamanship. He attached great importance to the victuals of seamen, “ who love their 
bellies above anything else.’’ He stirs up the King to found a mathematical school in 
order to educate boys “ for the particular use and service of navigation.” As if all this 
was not enough it rests with him in Parliament to solicit and obtain the money for his 
requirements by his own exposition of them, in the teeth of organized opposition, 
often factious as well as ill-informed, and of constant aspersions on his own integrity 
and management. The most astonishing phenomenon is his isolation. He gets little or 
no debating support in the House from the Crown party. There is no great depart- 
mental machine under his hand to administer current business. He is his own expert 
and adviser. There is no body of public opinion to sustain him and no general interest in 
naval affairs. That he derives no strength from the Commissioners of the Admiralty 
is clear from their complaint in 1678 that the King and the Secretary had monopolized 
their functions. Finally, when the Secretary goes, the whole thing collapses. The new 
Commissioners will ‘‘not be obliged by Mr. Pepys’ rules.”’ Altogether a striking picture 
of a dominating, concentrated, purposeful personality, and it is to be noted (Mr. 
Bryant points this out) that Pepys was not a successful Parliamentarian. He was too 
unconciliatory, too touchy, too impatient of ignorant opposition, too cockahoop. His 
sense of humour failed him and he was too right and too righteous altogether. Still 
he did have his triumphs by dint of his sincerity and the confidence his knowledge 
and abilities won him. : 

Mr. Bryant, possibly through inattention, has not always at command a workman- 
like English. The result is occasional obscurity, more rarely banality, and sometimes 
the sort of flamboyance that is associated with “ popular’ writing. Less importance 
would attach to it, ifit did not bring under suspicion, I think undeservedly, the solidity 
of his judgment. Nevertheless we have to thank him for a book in which, with dis- 
crimination and obvious pains, he has assembled a great deal of useful and interest- 
ing information. He has, in addition, a sympathetic and penetrating understanding of 
Pepys. We find him, for example, noting that he was “ magnificent company... . 
Company loved him and he loved company.” He mentions his “ child’s love of enjoy- 
ment,” his “‘ inextinguishable curiosity,” and “‘ infinite capacity for being pleased.” 
At the same time he is alive to his “‘ womanlike capacity for fretting and worrying,” 
and, as already mentioned, he is sometimes staggered by Pepys’ massive assurance of 
his impeccability even in circumstances which would put most of us toastand. Best ofall 
is his remark, speaking of the gains of Pepys from his posts, that “ primarily he valued 
office for what he put into it and not for what he took out of it.” This is true and was 
worth saying. 
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THE FOUNDER OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
By C. E. M. JOAD 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Sicmunp Freup. Hogarth Press. 6s. 


A: to the validity of psycho-analysis there may be two opinions ; there can be 
only one as to the greatness of its founder. ‘The freshness of his approach and 
the originality of his research, no less than the boldness of his deductions, establish 
Freud as one of the great pioneers of human thought. Even if we discard most of the 
formulas in which he has sought, with a dogmatism which the fluid and experimental 
state of the subject has rarely seemed to warrant, to cast his conclusions, we cannot 
but admire the sweep and vigour of the mind which has constructed them. 

If it is important to know what great men have thought and said memorably about 
life, it is pleasant to know how they have lived, and this, the nearest approach to an 
autobiography of Freud which exists, is likely to be widely read. Yet it is singularly 
lacking in personal flavour and colour. The bare bones of a life are given ; for the rest 
Freud concentrates on his thought. As he himself says of the Study in a Postscript 
written in 1935—the Study itself first appeared in 1925 in Germany and subsequently 
in America in 1927—“‘ it shows how psycho-analysis came to be the whole content of 
my life and rightly assumes that no personal experiences of mine are of any interest 
in comparison to my relations with that science.” In fact, as James Strachey, the 
translator, very properly remarks, the present volume might suitably be described 
as an “‘ auto-ergography ” rather than as autobiography, if the word existed. 

Freud’s preoccupation with the development of the science of which he was the 
pioneer permits the intrusion of few personal details. Occasionally, however, he lets 
slip something of a personal rather than a professional interest. For example, he 
frankly avows his limitations as a thinker. He could not, he says, have succeeded in 
“many of the departments of science ”—physiology and neurology—‘ into which 
my youthful eagerness had plunged me.” Every man learns only what he can, and 
Freud’s interests from the first were in human personality. He tells us, too, of his 
disposition to concentrate his attention exclusively upon a single subject or problem 
at a time. This temporary one-sidedness is doubtless responsible for the frequent 
changes of view which critics have censured in Freud’s work. It is not so much that 
Freud has consciously altered his theory as a whole, but, preoccupied with a new 
subject, he has been apt to announce conclusions which call for a profound modifica- 
tion in his treatment of other subjects. Such modification is, however, rarely made. 
Hence I applaud the modesty of Freud’s own valedictory account of himself—as one 
who “ has made many beginnings and thrown out many suggestions. Something will 
come of them in the future, though I cannot myself tell whether it will be much or 
little. I can, however, express the hope that I have opened up a pathway for an impor- 
tant advance in knowledge.” 

It cannot be too often emphasized that psycho-analysis is a patchwork of hypotheses 
rather than a system of truth. These hypotheses amount to little more than a recogni- 
tion of the fact that we often find ourselves forced to stick to psychological terms 
when we travel beyond the narrow confines of consciousness. That our conscious lives 
are often at least in part the products of events of which we are not ourselves conscious, 
is agreed. ‘I'ry now, in the light of this agreement, to envisage an unconscious motive 
in physiological terms, as a movement, for example, of neurones. The attempt notably 
fails. Very well, then, we must admit an unconscious psychological motive, and in so 
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doing have committed ourselves to the concept of the unconscious. But with what 
passionate resistance did the medical world refuse to commit itself? Freud found 
himself from the first a member of what he called ‘“‘ the Opposition.”’ The hospitals 
refused to give him cases for investigation. For a session he found that he had nowhere 
to deliver his lectures, and it is more than a generation now since he withdrew alto- 
gether from academic life. When, for example, he read a paper to the Vienna Society 
of Medicine on the theories of hysteria which he had derived from Charcot, “ an old 
surgeon actually broke out with the exclamation : ‘ But, my dear sir, how can you talk 
such nonsense ? Hysteron (sic) means the uterus. So how can a man be hysterical ?’ ” 

I have no space in which to reproduce the extremely interesting outline which 
Freud gives of the development of psycho-analysis. I mention, however, two points 
because in view of the amount of controversy which they have aroused, it is important 
to record Freud’s own pronouncements. First, on the question of the reality of the 
unconscious, Freud contemptuously dismisses the view that the unconscious is only a 
metaphor, or a facon de parler. We must, he insists, take the concept of the uncon- 
scious seriously. Everything, in fact, for the psycho-analyst, is regarded “‘ as being 
in the first instance unconscious.”’ Secondly, there is the question what does Freud 
mean by sex. He tells us that the ordinary meaning of the word is enlarged by him in 
two particulars. First, any “comprehensive bodily function having pleasure as its 
goal” is sexual. Secondly, sexual impulses include all the “ merely affectionate and 
friendly impulses to which usage applies the exceedingly ambiguous word ‘ love.’ ” 
It is as well to know. 


Woodcut by Rosert Gipsincs. From “ Narratives of the 

Wreck of the Whale-ship Essex of Nantucket which was des- 

troyed by a whale in the Pacific Ocean in the year 1819.” 

Told by Owen Chase first mate, Thomas Chappell second mate 

and ames Pollard Captain of the said vessel. Together with an 

introduction and twelve engravings on wood by Robert Gibbings 
(Golden Cockerel Press. 2 gns.) 
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A CHINESE PLAY 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WESTERN CHAMBER. Translated by S. I. Hstune. 
With a preface by Gorpon Botromtey. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


HIS is an English version of a Chinese play which has had, off and on, a run of 

eight centuries. I am unable to judge its merits as a translation, but as a piece 
of English it seems to maintain that exalted lyricism which to a spectator of limited 
knowledge and experience seems to be the chief glory of the Chinese theatre. Here is 
a form of drama which appeals to a primary and universal emotion, as even transient 
works succeed in doing, and yet raises the commonplace to the unearthly plane of 
poetry, which is only done by works that endure. The theme in this instance presents 
no puzzle, as Mr. Gordon Bottomley hints in his judicious preface, to those who 
know Juliet, or Tristan. It is the mutual love of a young man and a young woman, 
Chang Chiin-Jui and Ts’ui Ying-ying, both members of a highly civilized, a con- 
ventional and even strict society. This love is not quickly and shabbily fulfilled, but 
delayed by modesty and reticence, danger and doubt, by exquisite pangs of lovesick- 
ness, and by convention, strongly typified in Madame T's’ui, who may be called an 
example of the eternal mother-in-law, and who is 

“‘ of a very ingenious mind and staid nature ; 
And furthermore, by plausible words and specious arguments, can 
make something out of nothing.” 
‘The technical formalities of the play match the stateliness and grace of a very high 
degree of civilization : the dialogue, equally with the soliloquies and asides, suggests 
personal reserve; the characters, on their first appearance, introduce themselves 
with a classic directness ; and the general effect is obtained by “‘ long lyric passages ” 
which, as Mr. Bottomley remarks, would be cut by our producers as being “ literary ”’ 
and “undramatic.” If they have survived for eight centuries, that must be partly 
because they convey a sense of pure delight and of what might be called spiritual 
deportment. It is interesting to note that when Chang first sees Ying-ying (it is a case 
of love at first sight) he notices that she is ‘‘ standing there with her fair shoulders at 
rest ”’—a model for some of our bouncing and wriggling actresses who have never 
learnt to keep still: and in the great love scene, called Fulfilment of the Billet-Doux, 
which is intensely moving, and so rapturous that it has often been banned in China, 
she remains silent. It is equally interesting to note some of her reasons for admiring 
Chang. In one of her addresses to him she says : 
“You are one as full of culture as of romance. 
Your features indicate that you are cultivated .. . 
I know that your literary talents shine as brilliantly 
as all the stars in heaven.” 


As the play was originally written it consisted of four parts, each containing four acts. 
‘The joyful union of the lovers was followed by a separation in the interests of social 
convention. “It is only for empty fame,” cries Ying-ying, 
“as unimportant as a snail’s horn, 
And for trifling profit, as large as a fly’s head, 
That the two love-birds are torn apart and made to stay 
in different places, 
One in one place, and one in another, 
Heaving deep sighs for each other.” 
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FOUR GARDENS 
b 


, 

Margery Sharp 
Author of ‘ The Flowering Thorn.” 
7/6 net 
““ J have enjoyed every one of 
her books, but none more than 

Four Gardens.” 
—Ralph Straus. 


MIRABEAU 


Evarts Scudder 
10/- ner 
“ Mirabeau is plain, unvarnished 
biography—all the better for 
being simple, clear and concise.” 
—New Statesman and Nation. 


BAT AND BALL 


A New Book about Cricket. 
Edited by 
Thomas Moult 
15/- net 
“ Mr. Moult has got together a 
great team and the book is a 
sheer delight from the first page 


to the last.” 
—The Cricketer. 


POINT OF VIEW 


Patrick Bellew 
10/- net 
This is a book of drawings ‘by 
Patrick Bellew. They are all 
funny. Some of them are very 
funny. Some of them—well, 


judge for yourself. 


ARTHUR BARKER 


THE JEWISH 
CARAVAN 


Great Stories of Twenty-five 
Centuries 
Edited by Leo Schwarz 
10/6 net 
“This is a record in which every 
Jew may take legitimate pride.” 
—Fohn o London’s Weekly. 


ROCHESTER 


Charles Williams 
10/- net 
“The biography isa good study, 
alive and pointed, of a life which 
needs no romanticizing.”” 


—Sunday Times. 


ABOUT FISHING 


Robert Hartman 
15/- net 
“Tt would steer a novice to 
proficiency and stimulate an 
expert to experiment.” 


—Sunday Times. 


THE GUEST BOOK 


Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien 
8/6 net 
Designed by an anthologist who 
needs no introduction for the 
pleasure, malicious or otherwise, 
of the week-end guest. 
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The Books for Chris trudge 
THE FIRST TIME I 


Al Symposium 
Edited and Illustrated by The Hon. THEODORA BENSON. 7/6 net 


Contributors : 

Theodora Benson Hugh Kingsmill Howard Spring 
Betty Askwith Prince Leopold Dorea Stanhope 
Arthur Bryant Lowenstein-Wertheim Evelyn Waugh 

William Gerhardi Rose Macaulay Antonia White 
Louis Golding Beverley Nichols P. G. Wodehouse 


ENGLISH SONNETS 


An Anthology 
Edited by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. About 5/- net 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


A book for all 
By S. P. B. MAIS. 7/6 net 


ADAM’S FIFTH RIB 


A volume of 48 Photographic Studies of the Nude 
By JOHN EVERARD. 12/6 net 


FIVE MEN GO TO PRISON 


By RALPH STRAUS 8/6 net 


. intensely exciting ”—The Times 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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Later a happy ending in four further acts was added by another hand. Mr. S. I. 
| Hsiung, who gives us a translation of this as well, tells us that its merits have often 
been disputed, and it certainly seems to be an addition of gilt to a lily. Mr. Hsiung 
is well known here in connection with Lady Precious Stream (“a popular 
melodrama without much pretension to artistic achievement’), and now his trans- 
lation of The Western Chamber must make us very grateful to him. It is, perhaps, not 
too much to hope that it may produce influence as well as pleasure. When Ying-ying, 
telling her maid not to perfume her bed, says 


“Even if you used all the perfumes in the world 
That would not make me feel warm and comfortable while 
I am alone,” 


anyone but a clod can enjoy the poetic quality of such a sentiment. Perhaps enjoy- 
ment may lead some people to pay attention to the technique of this play as well, to 
observe in it what Mr. Bottomley calls “‘ a variety of resource not at present accessible 
in our theatre,” and to appreciate to some purpose its delicacy and dignity. 


A KING AND A KAISER 
By R. C. K. ENSOR 


ALBERT OF BELGIUM. By Emite Cammaerts. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 215. 
THE EVE OF 1914. By THEopor Wot rr. Gollancz. 21s. 


ROFESSOR CAMMAERTS has to a notable subject devoted a really notable 

book. The late King Albert was a great man on more than one account. England 
naturally remembers him best as the leader of his country in upholding Law against 
Force in 1914. And Professor Cammaerts with his intimate knowledge does not dis- 
pute the primacy of that achievement. He throws it forward in his first chapter, and 
recalls it on his last page in an eloquent peroration. But he also brings out the King’s 
many other interesting sides. 

Albert I played with an ability never surpassed the part of the monarch in a con- 
stitutional monarchy. There was an early-Victorian idea of what such a part might be, 
which lighted the path of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. From what pattern 
was it derived ? Assuredly from no monarch who had reigned in Great Britain after 
1702, but from Queen Victoria’s uncle, Leopold I of Belgium. There now circulates 
in the world a modernized and more elaborated version, made popular by the char- 
acter of King Magnus in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, The Apple-Cart—the King who, 
despite constitutional trammels, escapes being a “‘ rubber stamp,” because he has used 
his position to become more experienced, more far-seeing, and more disinterested 
than any of his Ministers. Without unduly immersing the English reader in the un- 
familiar details of Belgian politics, Professor Cammaerts yet succeeds in giving a 
most interesting portrait of the Belgian King from this angle. 

Contrary to some conceptions of what a monarch should be, King Albert had the 
high-brow virtues. He and his Queen possessed excellent taste in music, art and 
letters, and encouraged Belgian enterprise in each. Even in sport his instincts were 
high-brow ; he loved adventurous travel, sailing, and above all mountaineering ; but 
he had small use for battues or for horse-racing, though he did all he could to foster 
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games like football. With a real fondness for engineering and mechanisms, he was one 
of the first kings to motor, and probably the first to fly. His native bent was not 
military, though from the outset he had lived up to the military responsibilities, which 
the Belgian constitution imposed on him. But when the war forced him to become 
an active soldier, it is generally agreed that he did conspicuously well. He told the 
Belgian Parliament at the outbreak of war, “A country which defends itself 
is respected by all. That country will not perish” ; and it was in that spirit that he 
kept the Belgian Army in being until the end. 

This is not a completely full-dress biography, but it is probably the fullest that 
could be attempted, at the present time. It is semi-official ; Professor Cammaerts 
has had the help of the late King’s secretary and his equerry and the head of Queen 
Elisabeth’s household. He has his points thoroughly documented, and deals with 
them one after another in systematic and historical fashion. Many current legends 
are cleared away. The King’s defects are not concealed. He was shy and sometimes 
brusque ; he was sustained in his post by his sense of duty, but not by the gusto which 
has helped so much in other cases. Ceremonies irked him; he had small sense of 
drama; he made his honesty felt, but his contacts were not kindling. He was too apt 
to doubt his own success. Yet his realist and rather pessimist outlook had its advant- 
ages. He nourished no illusions about the Treaty of Versailles, either before or after 
its conclusion. But his intervention with the Big Three won fairer terms for Belgium 
than she would otherwise have got. 

The second book on our list is an English version of Der Krieg des Pontius Pilatus, 
which appeared in German last year. Theodor Wolff was the editor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt before the war, and remained so after it until the Nazis obtained power and 
de-Judaized his paper. In estimating the standpoint of such a man, one must clear 
one’s mind of English analogies. As a Jew editing a Liberal paper, he was, of course, 
outside any Government. But he must not be thought of as belonging to the Opposi- 
tion in our sense, for in truth no Opposition in that sense existed in pre-war Germany 
save the Social Democrats. He was really a part of the German governing system, in 
constant touch with Ministers and seeing a great deal of secret history. 

You would not expect from such a man a “ war-guilt ” view of Germany’s part in 
the catastrophe, nor on the other hand an attempt to fix all aggression on the Entente. 
You would expect what you get, viz., close adherence to the orthodox post-war Ger- 
man thesis, which throws the blame on Vienna and attributes to Berlin only “ intell- 
ectual inadequacy,” “ incapacity,” “ irresponsibility,’ and so on. Those in this 
country, who favour that thesis, will welcome such additional support for it as Herr 
Wolff gives ; and some of them have already eulogized his book in rather extravagant 
terms. The present reviewer’s estimate is more moderate ; though beyond question 
it is the very readable product of an able journalist with much first-hand material. 
Not a few puerilities occur in it; as when, in describing how the men of different 
nations went into the war, our own are ticked off with “ the English sportsman had 
visions of fun.” Nevertheless the portraits of Bulow, Bethmann-Hollweg and above all 
of the Kaiser are cleverly painted. That of the Kaiser has subtleties which are almost 
certainly true. “‘ The more William II feared war, the more earnestly he wanted to see 
_ it avoided, the more, with his inveterate habit of playing a part at all times, even in his 

nightshirt with himself for audience, he was a Frederick II on the paper that was to 
pass into the hands of the Adjutants-General and the Geheimrite.” But even if it is 
true that a man’s worst deeds were done from play-acting motives, is he any the less 
responsible for them ? And does not Herr Wolff see what a terrific criticism is implied 
of the audience to which the Kaiser played ? . 
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SCOTTISH LITERATURE 
LITERATURE AND OATMEAL. What Literature has Meant to Scotland 


By Witi1am Power. Routledge. 5s. 
Me POWER has an_ honoured 
l name in Scottish journalism and 


literature. He has been connected with 
leading newspapers, and edited the Scots 
Observer with distinction for some years. 
He has proved himself a scholarly critic 
and usually a shrewd one. It was inevit- 
able that sooner or later he should be 
borne away in that spate of books about 
Scotland which threatens to engulf the 
bookshops and overwhelm struggling 
reviewers. Seeing his name on a title- 
page, I felt as Noah may have done on the 
second coming of the dove: I expected 
that he would have something in his 
mouth. He has: he brings a really in- 
teresting sketch of Scottish literature 
from its beginnings to the present day, 
written in a beguiling manner that escapes 
the catalogue atmosphere of so many 
literary handbooks and lulls the reader 
almost into accepting as matters of fact 
what may be matters of controversy. 
HUGH MACDIARMID If the drying-up of the Calvinistic flood 
: which all but destroyed Scots literature 
Drawing by WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, fi fds the teaves us a little uncertain as to the 
dust cover of “ F wrst Hymn to Lenin,” by altitude of the misty peaks revealed, the 
Hugh MacDiarmid. (Nott, 3s.6d.) fertile valleys are here disclosed, again 
in full cultivation. 

Emphasizing our Celtic origins, racial and cultural, Mr. Power repudiates the idea 
that Scotland and Scots culture are mere off-shoots from “‘ Anglo-Saxon” England. 
Even in Thomas Carlyle, surely a most unpromising example, he finds “‘ the uncon- 
scious but real Celt’ ; though Carlyle ‘‘ had accepted without historical examination 
the extraordinary belief that he and most of his compatriots in Scotland were ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon.’”’ To Carlyle, he devotes one of his most interesting chapters ; and though 
the claims he makes for that great figure may seem to current opinion a little exagger- 
ated, the study is illuminated by charming flashes of wit. “ As if Swift had been 
collaborating with Isaiah,” is certainly nicely said; and one likes the picture of the 
Chelsea sage, “explosively and gesturally ’’ expounding his Gospel of Silence. 
Alas, Carlyle was in the habit of referring to Britain as ‘‘ England,” and Scotland as a 
nation did not exist for him. His native land, says Mr. Power, was to remain for him 
a nursery garden of the deadly virtues and a Kailyard of the Lord. 

In the concluding chapter on the modern literary revival in Scots literature, the 
narrative tends inevitably to become more a list of names with comments than a 
critical survey. Experimental efforts towards a national literary form have been 


derided in Scotland itself by the victims of Anglomania : but the fact that the meaning 
P 
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and beauty of a sonnet like Spence’s ‘‘ O hert that is a garth of roses deid ’”’ come so 
swiftly home to a Scots reader, while they may be hidden to outsiders, suggests that 
pioneers like MacDiarmid and Spence have achieved something authentically national 
in poetry and justified, in that form at least, the much-criticized Scottish renaissance. 


G. R. MALLOCH 


TWO WOMEN 


I HAVE BEEN YOUNG. By H. M. Swanwick. Gollancz. 18s. 
LIFE ERRANT. By Cicety Hamitton. Dent. ros. 6d. 


f ‘HE only resemblance between these two autobiographies is that they are both 

written by women who have taken part in what is called public life, and cover 
roughly the same period. Mrs. Swanwick’s book is a good antidote to the notion 
that a woman can never be objective. This is quite the most objective autobiography 
I have ever read. Great tracts of it are more history than biography, though often 
very lively and intimate history. It is about the Suffrage movement, the Union of 
Democratic Control, the war, the League of Nations ; about education, peace, free- 
dom, international politics. It is about Mrs. Swanwick, too, but mainly as a worker— 
and what a worker !|—in the causes for which she has so magnificently poured out her 
life. 

She has been best known in recent years as editor of Foreign Affairs, and British 
delegate (twice) to the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva. But ever since she left 
Girton she has been shelving what might have been a pleasurable and profitable exist- 
ence (she was from early years a competent and respected journalist and a devoted 
wife) to slave for public causes in comparative poverty and in the face of recurrent ill- 
health. Her work brought her in contact with an enormous variety. of people, and she 
paints many striking portraits, particularly of E. D. Morel, Oscar Wilde, A. E., C. P. 
Scott, Jane Addams and several of the suffrage leaders. She writes, at seventy-one, with 
unabated zest and fire, but she has withdrawn her life to a Berkshire garden, returning 
—as so many fighters do—to the serene rhythms of the earth. 

Miss Hamilton, though she has worked for women’s suffrage and been drawn for 
short periods into other organizations, is the arch-individualist. H. G. Wells once 
told her that when the revolution came he would feel it his duty to have her shot at 
once. She dislikes mass activity, and is convinced that Organized Man always falls 
below the moral level of Individual Man. 

Her autobiography is that of an artist, an observer, rather than a fighter, and she 
has a fine sense of comedy. Life-with-a-single-aim does-not appeal to her. ‘ Materi- 
ally, financially,” she says, ‘‘ I should no doubt have better prospered if I had not 
strayed up so many little by-paths of interest, but . . . I have had pleasures and 
thoughts and experiences that would have been denied me on a straight arterial road.” 
She was on the stage for some years, and when she turned playwright had a brisk success 
with Diana of Dobson’s. She has tramped post-war Europe with a knapsack, and her 
more recent writings are concerned with conditions there. During the war she 
worked in France, first with a Scottish Women’s Hospital unit, and later with Lena | 
Ashwell’s players. Yet the kind of thing that one remembers most sharply in her war 
reminiscences is some encounter with the supernatural, or a description of the brave 
golden sea of dandelions flooding over the silent devastated area in the spring of 1919. 


DORIS ESTCOURT 
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“A masterly historical biography.” ROBERT LYND. 


SAMUEL PEPYS 
The Years of Peril 


At the Admiralty ; His Second Diaty; The Popish Plot; In the Tower 


Illustrated By ARTHUR BRYANT 12s. 6d. net 


“Tt is an extraordinary, thrilling, and at times almost fantastic, tale that 
Mr Bryant has spunt!out of Pepys’s hitherto unexplored manuscripts.” 
THE TIMES. 


““Mr Bryant for the furst time gives us the full story of some very exciting 
episodes in the best period of Pepys’s life.”—rHE suNDAY TIMES. 


Hans Andersen 


Illustrated with 


Four'Tales from 


A new Version 
of the First Four by 
R. P. KEIGWIN 


35. 6d. net 


40 wood-engravings by 


GWEN RAVERAT 
Coloured frontispiece 


A Butler’s Recipe Book, 1719 


Edited by 
PHILIP JAMES 


With 12 
wood-engravings by 


: REYNOLDS STONE 
Introduction by 


AMBROSE HEATH 


25. 6d. net 


What Happens in Hamlet. sys. pover wirson 


“« Almost a thriller.” THE MORNING post.  ‘ Must start for everyone who 
reads it a new era in the understanding of the play.” THE TIMEs. 
« A brilliant, exciting and, at times, provocative study.”—Frederick S. Boas 
in THE LISTENER. 
r2s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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by J. M. Thompson 
24s. net 


The 


ereatest figure of the French 
Revolution. 


sox 
ad 


ROBESPIERRE 


BEDDOES 


The Making of a Poet 
by H. W. Donner, B.Litt., D.Phil. 
Illustrated. 


MOUNTAINS 


and other Poems 
by Norah Nisbet 
5s. net 


q ‘“‘Miss Nisbet’s new collection of 

verses is aS fresh and distinct:ve as 
her earlier one, and it reveals a 
deepening of experience.’’— 


18s. nel 
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THE MEN FROM THE 
\ The Times Literary Supplement. 
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ORCHESTRA 
and other Poems 
by Teresa Hooley 
4s. 6d. vet 
q ‘* Of the women poets of to-day she has 
the most individuality. She has wit 


——— 


an impeccable technique ... The 
charm also of the unexpected.” — 
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and tenderness, sensibility, im- 


agination, a light satiric touch and 

Morning Post. 
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The Literary Career of 

SIR SAMUEL EGERTON 
BRYDGES 


by Mary Katharine Woodworth 
10s. 6d. net 


A study of the life and work of a 


picturesque figure of the English Romantic 
Pericd. 
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BLODIG’S ALPINE 
CALENDAR 1936 


4s. net 


i BASIL BLACKWELL 
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A Lardner Cult ? 


Round-Up 


35 STORIES 
By Ring Lardner 


Bes 


« \ work of genius.’’—Observer (Gerald Gould) 
‘‘Masterly.”’—London Mercury. 
‘« He was an artist.’’—Times. 


“Tt is time that the slightly self-conscious 
cult for Lardner was dropped.” 
7/6 net —New Statesman. 


Neighbours 


By George Thomas 
Foreword by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
A first novel by the crippled son of a 
London dustman 
“May possibly shake society’s damnable 
complacency towards the problem of poverty 
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more violently than any _ sensational 
%~ pamphlet.’’—Beverley Nichols. 
%* 7/6 net 
The 


Old ‘Testament 
Omnibus Book 


The Great Stories of the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha 

Collected and arranged by A. C. Hannay 

Foreword by George A. Birmingham 


‘““A momentary distaste for the title of this 
book is succeeded by complete approval... 
let the reader perceive what supreme liter- 
ature this is . . . acollection of the most 
thrilling, touching, haunting, universally 
appealing ‘short stories’ in the world.”’ 

6/- net —Christian World. 


RECEN TSPOE TRE 


The Double House 


and Other Poems 
By Lady Margaret Sackville 


‘« As fine in feeling as in form.” 
2/- net —Times Literary Supplement. 


Mother to Son 


and Other Poems 
By Geoffrey Johnston 


“His imagination can build an enchanting 
dream.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
1/6 net 
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A PUBLISHER AT LARGE 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARABBAS (1884-1934). By Grorce H. Doran. 
Methuen. 15s. 


IB springtimes of the past, when, ‘‘ with the sunshine, and the swallows, and the 
flowers,” the yearly incursion of American publishers began again, there was 
never any visitor so welcome as George Doran. He swept into your room like an 
Atlantic breeze ; his shrewd, keen eyes sparkled; there was a whimsical smile at 
the corner of his mouth, which left you uncertain whether he was laughing with 
you or at you; but, however that might be, he filled the room with genial warmth. 
He knew exactly what he wanted, and what he meant to pay for it. He wasted no words 
over a bargain. He came and went in a very few minutes, but he left a glow behind 
him. It lingered for quite a while after he was gone. 

Now the time has come for George Doran to say, ‘I do not expect ever to cross 
the Atlantic again,” and his English friends will miss him sorely with the return of 
spring. But in this glowing volume of reminiscences, he has left a record of his visits 
which will not only delight his contemporaries ; it will also take its place among the 
most vital documents in the history of publishing. ‘“‘ This is not in any sense an auto- 
biography,” he says: ‘‘ Heaven forbid!” And in a sense he is right. The book has 
no definite construction, no literary architecture at all. It is just a kaleidoscope of 
events, figures, and impressions—the records of an amazing memory, unassisted by 
diaries or notes. But every turn of the glass displays new colours, and every colour is 
bright and clear. And through the changing patterns there does somehow emerge 
the very human personality of the writer, a man of quick resource and lightning 
judgment, who always held his ‘“‘ word as being rather better than his bond,” and 
proved it to be so in practice ; who kept his ideals untarnished in the chaffering of 
the market. He calls himself “ Barabbas.”’ It is his ironic way. But he knows very 
well that he was the faithful steward of tens of goodly talents. 

His book opens with an amusing account of his first job, in his fifteenth year, in 
the religious house of Fleming H. Revell ; and then in the space of not more than 50 
pages takes a swift survey of his business career, the consolidation of his own house, 
and its years of glittering prosperity, until he merged it in the firm of Doubleday 
Page, and retired to comfort. The story is briskly told, and will greatly interest all 
his professional colleagues. But the 300 pages which follow will interest all the world. 
For George Doran knew most of the literary lights of his generation, and when he 
knew a man, he knew him inside out. He has also the courage of his penetration. His 
pages glitter and gleam with the liveliest revelations, and his humour is irresistible. 
Many of these pen-portraits give the most intimate pictures extant. His chapter upon 
Arnold Bennett is a biography in little. The account of the Hooper and Jackson 
invasion has all the authority of history ; the record will stand as the final word upon 
an extraordinary enterprise. He pays generous tribute also to the men behind the 
machine of publishing, and his anecdotes of Robertson Nicoll, Ernest Hodder 
Williams, W. R. Hearst, Sinclair Lewis, S. S. McClure, and scores of other people 
of importance in their day, are models of good-natured dissection. In short, if any 
critic shall proclaim that these ‘‘ Chronicles of Barabbas ” make up the most revealing 
book in all the voluble library of publishing, I do not know what rival is to be preferred 
before them. For the book is the man; and the man is as honest as he is wise. 


ARTHUR WAUGH 
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HISTORY OF WOODCUT 


AN INTRODUCTION TO A HISTORY OF WOODCUT, WITH A DETAILED 
SURVEY OF WORK DONE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By ARTHUR 
M. Hrnp. Constable. 2 vols. £6. 


ee two volumes (which will 
be fully reviewed in the next 
number of the LONDON MEeERcuRY) 
are intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to that complete history of 
European woodcut, which ought to be 
written—either by Mr. Hind him- 
self or by some other highly qualified 
student. In the first of these volumes, 
Mr. Hind describes processes, tools 
and materials, summarizes the develop- 
ment of the rudiments of the art before 
the fifteenth century, and then sur- 
veys the primitives, single-cuts and 
block-books of the first half of the 
fifteenth century. In the second 
volume he deals minutely with the 
book illustration and contemporary 
single-cuts of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, dividing them into 
groups of German (with Austrian and 
German Swiss), Italian, Netherland- 
ish, French (with French Swiss), 
Letrer L. From the Grotesque Alphabet English, Spanish and Portuguese cuts. 
of 1464. The books are very fully and illumi- 
; natingly illustrated in the text, with . 
reproductions as nearly as possible the size of the original prints. There are five 
indexes and a full bibliography. 


THE HARMONIOUS GOLDSMITH 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By StepHen Gwynn. Thornton Butterworth. 153. 


] DO not know of a book, in recent years, more perfectly according subject and 
writer than this life of Goldsmith. The gentleness, the hidden strength, the 
gracious literary style of the poet are matched by those qualities also signal in the 
work of the biographer. Both possess in addition some peculiar personal attraction in 
their writing, that to those readers who find an affinity for it, is endearing beyond 
reason or critical discovery. And as for gaiety and humour, Goldsmith supplies 
enough for both. 

_Mr. Gwynn, no doubt, is a veteran writer now impervious to praise. He has pursued 
his way for so many years midway between Fame and Fleet Street, that he is probably 
indifferent to the effects his integrity, his quiet, mature wisdom may have not only 
on his own generation, but even on the two succeeding generations, to whom his 
culture and traditions are strange, and his tranquillity incredible. 
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ST. CLARA 


From a XV-Century codex in the Biblioteca 
Classense, Ravenna. From “ An Introduction 
to a History of Woodcut.” 
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I, who love Goldsmith’s work to the point of idolatry, taking secretly into my mind 
the subtleties of his style, its oboe-toned quality, its marvellous turns and throat- 
music, I can ask for no more beautiful and adequate tribute to his genius than this 
latest biography. It gives the life of the man without reserve, but also without muck- 
raking, or that more infuriating latterday practice, the superior all-knowing survey 
of his weaknesses and virtues from the viewpoint of the dunghill of pseudo-psychology. 

No; Mr. Gwynn is not one of these “ scientific” analysts of human nature. He 
is an artist writing courteously about an artist, revealing both by his matter and the 
manner of its expression, all the good and bad characteristics of the man whose portrait 
he has attempted. 

Goldsmith, like his French counterpart and contemporary the Abbé Prévost, is 
a writer who by some indefinable gift of nature (strengthened by industry), makes 
his way direct into the inner fastnesses of one’s mind. In spite of the fact that both 
possess and use all the machinery of scholarship and professionalism, we ignore these 
external activities, and concentrate, perhaps against our will, on the very essence of the 
men themselves, eager to find out where the magic lies. The process is the same as 
when we listen to a blackbird singing. He is unfairly gifted, that orange-tawny 
blackguard, but he makes the June evening doubly glorious, drenching it in memory 
a thousand nostalgias after glories we recall but which have certainly never existed. 

Such is the excitement to be found in Goldsmith’s prose and verse. You try to find 
what it is, and you reveal only a trick of syntax, a choice of epithet, a habit of alliter- 
ation. And yet, after all, it is something tangible, and Mr. Gwynn can put a finger on it. 

‘““ He demonstrated the truth which he repeatedly maintained, that the professional 
author can when writing vast quantities of mere hackwork also produce work as 
finished and as durable as even that of men whose genius does not need to cash itself 
in petty coin; and that it will, moreover, be more workmanlike. Gibbon and Burke 
may last as long as Goldsmith ; they have, each in his way, a greater importance, and 
have rendered perhaps greater service to the intellect of their nation. Goldsmith’s 
value in that respect is less specific ; you can no more set it apart for estimate than 
the worth of a day’s sunshine. But consider them as writers, and comparison turns 
the balance clearly. Gibbon had positively a bad influence as a writer of English 
prose; Burke is not an example to imitate. But Goldsmith’s is a prose that every wise 
man would imitate if he could. It not only carries on the manner of Addison and Swift 
but adds to it a suppleness and charm not to be matched in their writings.” 

Mr. Gwynn has struck just the right phrase in ‘“‘ a day’s sunshine.” Nothing could 
better comprehend the quality of Goldsmith’s work. This book, however, is rich with 
such coinage, the more noticeable because it is produced with so little ostentation by the 
author. Speaking, for instance, of the poet’s incorrigible improvidence, he remarks that 
even prosperity did not cure it, for “‘ a sieve never becomes capable of holding water.” 

Such rightness of image puts a reader at his ease. He trusts the writer. Here is 
another example, additionally valuable because it is unwittingly a piece of self-por- 
traiture that explains Mr. Gwynn’s felicity and also his depth as a writer. 

‘Journalism, as Stevenson said, is a school of cheap finish ; yet the habit of 
writing much is in itself a training, like a pianist’s or a billiard player’s. The test is 
whether a man can retain a feeling for finish which is not cheap, and a habit of gradu- 
ally accumulating thought.” 

Mr. Gwynn passes the test. That is why he is able to discover to us the core of 
Goldsmith’s character and charm, without labouring to fill in the intricate and highly- 
coloured background of eighteenth-century Europe. 


RICHARD CHURCH 
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THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF JOHN BAILEY 


JOHN BAILEY, 1864-1931, LETTERS AND DIARIES. Edited by his Wire. 
With a prefatory note by Professor J. M. TREvELyAN, O.M. Murray. tos. 6d. 


\eae BAILEY was a critic of catholic taste and considerable distinction, and 
those who have enjoyed his books will be glad to have the present volume. It 
consists of extracts from his diaries and letters, chronologically arranged, preceded by 
a note by Professor Trevelyan and a biographical introduction by Mrs. Bailey. 
As a letter-writer Bailey was not among the greatest, yet his letters must have given 
much pleasure to their recipients, because he obviously took pains to make what he 
wrote adequate to the occasion. For example, a letter of condolence from him was not 
a conventional act of politeness, but a serious effort to suggest a train of thought which 
would be helpful. His letters show Bailey to have been a good friend, husband and 
father, a man of learning, taste and sympathy, a writer of ability. Taken as a whole they 
introduce one to an extremely agreeable personality. They leave one, however, with 
the feeling that the epistolary form was not that in which Bailey exercised the writer’s 
craft most individually and naturally. He needed space, and slow meditation, for the 
development of his talent. 

From the diaries we are given comparatively short extracts, many of them being 
notes of things said by friends, often at the dinners of The Literary Society, or ‘The 
Club—those most exclusive, almost secret, groups of intellectual diners. Possessed of 
private means, he was continually distressed by the thought of the social and material 
inequalities of life. It was, no doubt, because he felt that it satisfied both his esthetic 
sense and his desire for public service, that he was able to do such valuable and prac- 
tical work as Chairman of the National ‘Trust. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 


From“ Man and the Sea.’ By J. Hotianv Rose. (Heffer, tos. 6d.) 
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ECHOES OF Poi Sr sn 


VIGILS. By Srecrriep Sassoon. Heinemann. 4s. 6d. 


T is seven years since Mr. Sassoon published the Heart’s Journey, in which we 
left him setting out to find the “‘ peace that shines apart,” “the simple secret 
thing.” In this new book of verse he may be said to have reached his destination. Mr. 
Sassoon has always had a solitary, meditative turn of mind ; true the War wrung from 
him a universal poetry, post-war conditions lashed him into satire, but now he has 
more definitely than ever turned his back on the contemporary situation, the world of 
action to 
Seek, in seeing 
Your own blind being, 
Peace, remote in the morning star. 


It is a personal, a lonely vigil that he keeps 


Steadfast through rigorous nights, companioned only 
By what I am and what I strive to be,— 

I seek no mystery now beyond the hill 

And wait no change but to become more lonely, 

No freedom till the sleep that sets me free. 


Mr. Sassoon has no forward vision : 


Life, encountered and unmasked in variant shapes 
Dissolves in dust and cloud and thwartingly escapes. 


He has, therefore, all too easily (there is little urgency in these verses) relapsed into the 
dreams of youth. “‘ They were not true, those dreams,” he says, nevertheless he returns 
to them—his “ firstling friends.” This search for a perpetual spring, a forgotten 
simplicity is the theme of many of his poems, and Mr. Sassoon finds the inner peace 
that heis looking for in a state of unwisdom ; his solution is 


To walk in childhood’s land 
With trusting looks, 

And oldly understand 
Youth’s fairy-books— 


Thus our unwisdom brings 
Release which hears 

The bird that sings 
Beyond the years. 


Such a state of being is, however, more often announced than implicit in his work 
(for he seldom transports the reader into the world of imaginative unreason) ; he is at 
his best in Ultimatum, Babylon, the pleasant little poem which begins ‘“ At the end of 
all wrong roads I came To the gates of the garden without a name,” in Vibrations, 
whose mood is typical of the latter poems in this collection. For, since his mind 
moves backward in time, the present is haunted by phantoms—the chord of the past 
echoes softly on in his room, the voices of the dead demand to be “ remembered 
strongly.”” Mr. Sassoon sometimes longs to be himself “ half a ghost ” for 
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Drawing by T. H. Huxiey, From his“ Diary of a Voyage-to 
Australia 1846-1850.” Edited by his grandson Julian Huxley. 
(Chatto Windus, 15s.) 


. . . If shriven self survives, 
Might not a hint be given, a warning uttered 
By ghostly vigilance, to troubled lives ? 
Might not their intuitions be half unshuttered, 
And, like a dusty sunbeam on the gloom, 
Death send one shaft of radiance to that room ? 


Technically these verses contain no surprises. They are not perhaps so purely lyrical 
is before, but we find the same gentle movement, the sad music, the cool, romantic 
magery, the inert handling of traditional forms ; and this melancholy elegance is a 


suitable vehicle for the poet’s half-ghostly meditations. 
AASSBOYD 
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HOLIDAY FOR HIGHBROWS 


GAUDY NIGHT. By Dorotuy L. Sayers. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. net. 


et NOVEL—not without detection ” is the official description of the successor 

to The Nine Tailors ; and at once, that misgivings and rumours may be disposed 
of, we are allowed to know that Lord Peter Whimsey is with us again ; holding this 
time the key to a disquieting Oxford affair in his perhaps too elegant, but redeemingly 
virile hands. 

It is as unsavoury a matter as their fastidious owner has ever been called upon to 
look into. Awkwardly set, too, in one of the women’s colleges—one raised by the 
author, as she somewhat anxiously insists, solely for the purposes of her story, and 
having no counterpart in reality. Oxford, City and University, she has to admit, do 
undoubtedly exist ; but not the college of unhappy, hushed-up events which she has 
christened Shrewsbury. But Lord Peter, it must be borne in mind, was a scholar of 
Balliol, and took a First in History, before taking to detection ; and though he may 
wear his gown with a difference, he knows his way about Oxford, and when duty 
(reinforced by Harriet) demands it, returns easily and understandingly to the forms 
and usages of University life. It is true that times, and with them women, have 
changed since he pursued learning and pleasure in just measure, and generally adorned 
the Oxford scene. But he thinks in terms that allow for change, without giving it more 
than its due importance ; and it is as a scholar-detective-about-town, prepared alike 
for ancient and modern reactions to the conventual system, that he immerses himself 
in the Shrewsbury cauldron. 

It is a familiar and yet baffling race of women that Miss Sayers has given us. Her 
bustling, bird-like Dean, her imposing Warden, the bleak History Tutor, that embodi- 
ment of humane learning, Miss Lydgate, the touchingly hopeful new Bursar who 
would like to see better cooking, the latter-day generation of First, Second and 
Third Years, the incongruous assortment of old students brought together by the 
double event of Gaudy Night and the unveiling by the Vice-Chancellor of Shrewsbury’s 
piously presented, handsome new clock : all are sketched in with bold, sure, humorous 
strokes, with the architectural harmonies and discordancies of old and new Oxford as 
background. Yet somehow it seems that the essential character of any assemblage of 
educated and purposeful women, viewed in the mass, eludes the novelist who tries to 
analyse and reproduce its spirit, so that only a rather thin and schoolgirlish confusion 
of voices comes through. And not even Miss Sayers can make that sound other than 
melancholy. 

A nostalgic longing for the stronger, clearer air of the East Anglian episodes, that 
made crime almost a pleasure, seizes the uninvited guest at these Gaudy reunions ; 
a longing to hear, instead of this jangle of bells, the distant echo across the wide 
marsh, of Lord Peter and the Vicar taking a turn at the ‘“‘ Nine Tailors.’’ 

But this is a detective story, set, as the author says, in Cloud-Cuckooland, ‘‘ where 
they do but jest, poison in jest: no offence in the world” ; and the Oxford that she 
evokes with a masterly hand is only Lord Peter’s playground. So, as such, does it thrill, 
does it divert, does it keep the reader away from all those things that ought to be 
done, until the last embrace in New College Lane ? In short, as Lord Peter enquires 
of Harriet Vane: “ Placetne, magistra?”’ 

It pleases. 


VIOLET SCOTT-JAMES 


ye 
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Portraits OF LLEWELYN, T.F., AND JoHN Cowper Powys, by GERTRUDE Powys. 
From “The Powys Brothers,” by R1cHarD HERON Warn. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
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MISS HEATH'S PAINTINGS | 


“THIRTY PAINTINGS BY E. M. HEATH.” With a Foreword by Epwarp 

GarneETT. Jonathan Cape. ros. 6d. 

HE striking portrait of Joseph Conrad, by E. M. Heath, which was reproduced 

in the August number of THE Lonpon Mercury, was painted in 1898. During 
October it was on exhibition in the City Art Gallery at Leeds, and in its subdued but 
broadly contrasted colour proved still more striking than the reproduction. ‘This little 
book contains also reproductions of portraits of Edward Garnett as a young man and 
of David Garnett as a boy, as well as of the portrait of Kropotkin belonging to the 
Royal Geographical Society. What opportunities society is always missing ! ‘The cry 
for a portrait-painter with any intuition is always to be heard on every side and is 
very rarely answered. Yet here is a real talent for portraiture, subtle, intuitive and just, 
of which very little use has been made. 

Miss Heath was the pupil of Sickert, and it is through him that she preserves the 
Whistlerian tradition of delicate tone gradations. She has not the imaginative wit or 
the steely substructure of either artist, but in her landscapes she captures the atmo- 
sphere of Sussex or Dorset with the same apt sincerity as in her portraits she has 
captured the character of her sitters. Her colour is subtle and harmonious, singularly 
true. At Leeds one of the Sussex landscapes reproduced, Clover Harvest, hung immedi- 
ately under one of Augustus John’s most brilliantly-coloured Welsh mountain scenes. 
Yet it held its own with quiet dignity. 

The reproductions are adequate in size and not ill-printed. But a comparison with 
the originals shows that much is lost. They would have to be subtler than most of the 
reproduction yet done in England to catch such subtle changes in colour or to do 
justice to such gentle harmonies. 


PHILIP HENDY 


J. C: SQUIRE 
REFLECTIONS AND MEMORIES. By Sir JoHN Squrre. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


WEEPINGS AND WAILINGS. By J. C. Squire. With Drawings by IAN FENWICK. 
Cobden Sanderson. 6s. 


ERE the poet and the critic and the man with a memory remake their appear- 
ance together ; for it cannot be denied that, in vulgar estimation, two columns 
of journalism every Sunday for a decade or so, however good in the average despite 
the strain of such continuous production, have eclipsed a little their nobler reality— 
poet, critic, a man with a memory—the original J. C. Squire, the three in one. 

But the sensitive were never deceived by appearances, though it was Mr. J. Lewis 
May, whose own delicate, leisurely prose has always been humanely dyed in Latin 
and well schooled by much translation from the Latin and the French, who in his 
evocative study of Charles Lamb (1934) picked a very fine gem (see page 49 of Mr. 
May’s book) from this same journalism. It was a description of Clare College and of 
the Backs at Cambridge, and Mr. May’s own prose embedded it to perfection. 

How just ‘was his palate can be tested by this book of personal recollection and 
literary criticism ; formally, Collected Prefaces to Pater’s Marius the Epicurean in an 
edition de luxe ij/ustrated with etchings by Mr. Thomas Mackenzie ; to the Wadham 
College Catalogue compiled by the lamented Henry Wheeler; to the assembled 
poems of Flecker ; t@ Julius West’s History of the Chartist Movement; to an anthology — 
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From “ Sledge” by Martin Linpsay. (Cassell 215.) 


of ‘“ Women’s Verse’ ; to a selection from Elizabethan Songs ; to two books about 
birds by Mr. Massingham and Mr. Hendy, and to a few more, the most authentic and 
tender of which concern the author’s childhood or open air memories. 
His prose is very easy and sincere, with the spontaneity that, in a poet at least, 
rewards much pains and very long practice. Many a paragraph could convey the 
pleasure of it. Such prose does not come by thinking, being itself a gift, but it needs 
an ear to detect the skill that loves best to disguise itself in a simple melody. For all 
his reading, his acquaintance with successive waves of theories and of coteries, Squire 
has kept sane: an uncommon consequence of a hand dyed but unsubdued by so 
many fashionable vats of prejudice ! The explanation is obvious. He is, also and as 
well, one who has been both journalist and editor. In other words, he could never 
(had he been so tempted) have allowed himself to forget what the unsophisticated 
and the ordinary reader took for granted, or was beyond accepting, and was at any 
odd moment thinking about. A poet, to remain a poet, must never lose touch with the 
soil, must never (how ethereal soever be his native air) surrender to abstract cerebra- 
tion, must remain the simple and untarnished transmitter of old, unalterable things. 
‘That, given sensitiveness and critical discernment, is the virtue of Sir John Squire. 
He discerns so much that the over-sophisticated miss, and he fails to see little that 
they magnify. Nobody can see everything, and he might, to take the sound and 
elaborate critique of Walter Pater, have underlined that Marius himself is thoughtful 
Humanity rather than a man, and that Flavian, the more individualized, was meant 
to be a foil to him. 

Prose, which requires a finer ear than verse and is much more difficult, leaves only 
an inchmeal of space for Weeping and Wailing : laments and ballades, chiefly from 
Punch. With cold, critical precision, let us simply state the truth : this comic verse is 
masterly, remaining verse without ceasing to be comic, and with a rhythm (wandering 
to and away from its formal measure) that delights the ear like a fountain of sound. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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IN SEARCH OF WINE. A Tour oF THE VINEYARDS OF FRANCE. By C. W. BERRY. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


HOCKS AND MOSELLES (Consrase’s WINE Liprary). By HucH R. Rupp. 
Constable. 5s. 


WILL YOU TAKE WINE? By E. J. Foore. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 
GOOD POTATO DISHES. By Amprose Heatu. Faber. 2s. 6d. 


He the first step that counts—as Mme. du Deffand remarked of S. Denis’ great 
walk—and Mr. Berry, crossing the Channel on the first lap of his motor tour 
through the wine districts of France, found the sea smooth and a story in the papers 
of wine 3,300 years old. This prompts him to tell his companion and chauffeur, Colonel 
Ian Campbell, brother of the ‘‘ mystery V.C.,” that the oldest wine in his cellar has 
reached the hardly less respectable age of twenty centuries, its provenance being 
Florus’ villa at Pompeii ‘‘ which was destroyed in the memorable earthquake of Pom- 
peii in a.p. 63.”” They imbibe knowledge, do these care-free wine drinkers, and hand 
it on with the same open-handed generosity as they pass the bottle. 

What, indeed, are the burrs of the world to such as they ? At Calais Mr. Berry 
finds himself chewing a ‘‘ piece of cord inadvertently left in the omelette.’ Then he 
is kept waiting long for the salad. But his good humour is proof against these little 
annoyances, and he introduces his lucky fellow traveller to a “ cheese ’—half good 
Roquefort and half butter with a suspicion of Armagnac, all mixed to a thick paste. 
He describes it as exquis, though your native of Nimes where all Roquefort cheeses of 
race come from would be shocked, I am sure, to hear of such liberties being taken with 
that aristocrat of his countryside. He might retort that Americans have been known 
to add champagne to their Chambertin to-make it bubble. Yet not for long, I am sure, 
would he resist the infectious high spirits which in Mr. Berry’s case need no 
champagne to bring them to the sparkling point. They are even proof against the not 
infrequent shocks which the gold standard gives to the Englishman in France. Some 
twenty-seven shillings for a simple meal at Calais is the first of these. 

Soon, however, they reach their first objective, the Champagne country, where, as 
in the other classic wine districts, Mr. Berry is as much at home and has as many 
friends as any Monsignore in Rome. M. Krug discusses vintage prospects while 
they settle down to a serious dégustation. For the information of those to whom Cham- 
pagne is not a mere generic name I give Mr. Berry’s verdict : 


1929 Krug . . . Inclined to be sweet, a lack of acidity, very soft and ripe. 
1928 Krug . . . Very good. A smell of the Fleur des Vignes—this should develop well, 
very well, it seems so well balanced, which is after all what one looks for. 

1926 Krug . . . Jolly good ! But it shows its age in comparison with 1928. 
He considerately refrains from relating in detail his experiences at dinner with Krug, 
Private Cuvée, 1900, 1884 and rgi1. Col. Campbell, the “ guilty fellow,” praised the 
last of these so emphatically that M. Krug opened another bottle, so that Mr. Berry 
became an accessory after the fact. As others who do not possess his peculiar advant- 
ages have found in a humbler way, there is no hospitality more willing and free than 
among the cultivators of the vine throughout the broad provinces of France. 

How broad these are we can justly appreciate from these full and documented pages. 
Naturally Mr. Berry treats the wines of the Bordelais and Burgundy as their majesty 
deserves. ‘The Rhone wines are also given their due place in the sun. But not the least — 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S 
Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake 
Edited by ‘fulian Huxley 


Illustvated. 15s. net 


SOME VERSIONS OF PASTORAL 


Essays by William Empson 


7s. 6d. net 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
A Study by Alexander Henderson 
7s. Od. net 


BEANY- EKYE A Story by David Garnett 


21S. G 5S. net 


THE ASIATICS A Novel by Frederic Prokosch 


8s. 6d. net 


DELINA DELANEY Novel by Amanda M. Ros 


7s. 6d. net 
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Healing. Pagan & Christian 
By GEORGE GORDON DAWSON, B.D. 
9s. 

This work is an attempt to consider, in a comprehensive 
manner, the whole realm of the therapeutic art, as the 


restoration of perfect soundness to the individual by the 
avenues of the body, mind, and spirit. 


Contemplative Prayer 
By SHIRLEY C. HUGHSON, 0O.H.C. 
6s. 


The object of this book is, in a humble way, to introduce 
souls who desire to love God to that higher, simplified 
mode of prayer which St. Francis de Sales calls contem- 
plation, 


The Christian Social 


Tradition 
By REGINALD TRIBE, of the Society of 
the Sacred Mission. 
Paper Cover, 3s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 5s. 
A Primer cof Christian Scciology 


The Theory and Practice 
of Penance 


by Priests of the Anglican Communion. 

Edited by HUBERT ?S: BOX, BD) Php: 

With a Foreword by KenneEtuH E. Kirk, D.D. 
6s. 


Tree Lore in The Bible 


By LONSDALE RAGG, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Gibraltar. 
With 8 illustrations from Pencil Drawings 
by the Author. 
3s. 6d. 


This book supplies, it is hoped, something of the touch 
which only a genuine tree lover can give. May it help to 
make tree lovers more familiar with the Bible, and Bible 
lovers with the trees. 


The Legend of the Three 
Wise Men 


Retold, w.th an Intrcduction by GrorcE H. 
BUSHNELL, Unversity Librarian, St. Andrews 
W.th several illustrations. Is. 


This stands out from the ordinary run of Christmas booklets 
in that its author is a scholar who has given careful study 
to the famous legend of the Three Kings who came to 
Cologne. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers 
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For Boys and Girls 


Ask your bookseller for these books 
BINKIE & CO. 


By BEATRICE GIBBS 3s. 6d. 


A charming romance of a Dartmoor pony. 


THE TREASURE OF PIRATES’ 


ISLAND 
By S. WALKEY 3s. 6d. 
John Silver, one of the most engaging rascals in fiction, 


here makes a welcome reappearance. This ranks very 
high in the scale of pirate yarns. 


FATHER OF FIVE 
By KATHLEEN M. MacLEop SS: 
A tale of Scottish home life. 


COCKLE COVE 


By Lyria S. GRAHAM 2s. 6d. 


Afstory of thrilling adventures on the South Coast 


of Devon. 

GRAY’S SCHOOL DAYS 

By J. S. N. SEWELL 2s. 
A school story for boys by an experienced school- 
master. 


SYBIL MAKES GOOD 
By Marjorie W. NEWMAN 2S: 


A pleasing tale of girl life in a secondary school. 


A FIFTH-FORM MARTYR 
By E. M. CHannon 2S. 


A clever and amusing story of a girl who was taken 
back fifty years in time and made to experience the 
cestrictions of the nineteenth century. 


ADVENTURERS IN CAMP 
By H. B. Davirtson 2s. 


A Sea Ranger story. 


TOBY OF BRENTS 
By E. M. Scotr 2s. 


A story of a circus. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF 
SILENCE 


By FRANCES CC WEN Lise 6g: 
A boys’ school and adventure story. 

THE MISFIT 

Bv Doris CANHAM ase 


This girls’ school story has a note ot reanty which 
schoolgirls will readily recognise. ; 
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' valuable part of Mr. Berry’s tour was that devoted to the lesser-known climats, 
» particularly of Languedoc. 

Ik Both the two other books about wines in my list serve a definite purpose. With 
| Mr. Rudd as guide, the amateur of German wines cannot fail to add to his knowledge 
» and save his pocket. Mr. Foote takes the novice firmly by the hand and tells him the 
| things that not to know will sooner or later cause the most insular Englishman to 
» feel a sense of shame. 

_ Mr. Ambrose Heath’s contribution to gastronomy is an attack on the almost 
| impregnable position of the British plain cook’s potato front, of which “ boiled ” 
| holds the centre and ‘“‘ mashed” and “ roast” the wings. Considering that he gives 
_ twenty-six recipes for boiled potatoes alone, he ought to be assured of making at 
» least local gains. 
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| MUSICIAN AND HISTORIAN 
| GLUCK. By Martin Cooper. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


i 
‘ / ‘HIS book has appeared exactly forty years after the first important English 
f work dealing with Gluck, Mr. Ernest Newman’s Gluck and the Opera. During 
: that time curiously little has been written in England about this composer, by far the 
| most valuable contribution being Sir Donald Tovey’s chapter in The Heritage of 
| Music. Mr. Cooper has had access to much material unknown in this country, and 
his approach to his subject is essentially that of the scholar and the historian. The 
| gradual development of Gluck’s style, and its relation to those of his Italian contem- 
_ poraries are traced fully, with many interesting quotations, and there is an admirable 
account of the early stages of French Opera, through Lully and Rameau, and of the 
_ effect that Gluck had upon its development. 
In this connection it was, of course, inevitable that a comparison should arise 
- between the Latin and Teutonic attitudes to music, the one loving it for its own sake, 
the other regarding it as a vehicle for something else, for what Mr. Cooper, quoting 
from Nohl, describes as “ external profundity.” This is true enough, and Mr. Cooper 
_is quite right in emphasizing the fact that the attitude of Gluck, at least in his mature 
works, was essentially Teutonic in this matter. But there arises from this question 
another ; is the ultimate appreciation of the work of a composer always consistent 
with the attitude of his own contemporary audiences, or with what he himself is 
aiming at? Here the historian and the musical public will probably disagree ; the 
former will continue to see the music in its historical surroundings, the latter will 
instinctively like or dislike it independently of such considerations. In this connection 
the case of Gluck is particularly interesting. In the first place, it cannot be denied that 
he needed some external stimulus to bring out his finest qualities, and he himself 
professed to be willing to sacrifice music to drama in his operas, wherever he thought 
it necessary. Also his own musical technique, as Mr. Cooper rightly points out, was 
undoubtedly elementary in some respects. He lived at the period in which accom- 
panied melody had just superseded counterpoint, but had not yet reached the level 
of beauty and subtlety to which it was eventually raised by Haydn and Mozart. By a 
curious coincidence, the aria “‘ Ah, malgré moi” from “ Alceste ” has practically the 
same opening phrase as the slow movement of one of Mozart’s Serenades for wind 
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instruments, and a comparison of the two passages shows at once how much finer a 
sense of detail Mozart had in the handling of the inner parts. 

But even so, in the long run, the ultimate appeal of Gluck’s work has been due to 
the fact that, however much he may have wished to forget it, he was a very great 
musician, and not merely a musical theorist. Professor Dent, in his book on Mozart’s 
operas, has rightly pointed out that, however often historians may quote the preface 
to “ Alceste,” what really draws the public to hear ‘‘ Orfeo ” is the melody of “ Che 
fard ” and the charm of the ballet music. It seems to me that Mr. Cooper has some- 
times done rather less than justice to the purely musical qualities of Gluck’s greatest 
works. Also perhaps more space might have been devoted to the French version of 
“ Alceste? which is the only version familiar to the majority of opera-goers. In 
tracing the gradual development of Gluck’s style as a whole, however, Mr. Cooper 
shows great penetration, and perhaps a special word of commendation may be given 
to his firm refusal to be side-tracked by the Gluck-Piccini controversy. ‘The book as 
a whole is undoubtedly of great interest and should be of value to music-lovers of all 
kinds. 


PHILIP FF. RADCUIFEE 


FUIES (UPON@ IEW Ei Bie 


WE DID NOT FIGHT: 1914-1918. EXPERIENCES OF WAR RESISTERS. 
Edited by JuLIAN BELL. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book consists in the main of personal narratives in which English conscien- 

tious objectors explain why they ‘ defied the herd”’ in the war and what it 
was like doing it. The literary standard of these narratives is high, perhaps for the 
very reason that made resistance in England a particularly stiff test of moral courage. 
As Lord Allen of Hurtwood recalls, Labour and Peace movements did not in 1914, 
as they do to-day, number their membership in millions. These are the records of 
men who had to face their problem as individuals and having determined the attitude 
they would take might come almost to welcome prison, in spite of the horrors of solit- 
ary confinement, as a refuge from struggle against mass suggestion. The more sensitive 
felt their isolation intensely, and this remembered intensity of feeling is the making 
of the essays. 

In almost every case the point of view is the writer’s own. At one extreme is Mr. 
Stephen Hobhouse, who—partly to avoid the shame of securing exemption by 
privilege—declined to become even a nominal cog in the war machine. At the other 
is the candid Mr. Langdon-Davies, who wondered then, and wonders still, if he really 
believed in non-resistance or had been spurred by the Military Service Acts to ration- 
alize himself into that belief. In between are such as Mr. David Garnett, determined 
not to inflict suffering but moved to mitigate it, Mr. James Maxton, who felt that 
staying in prison was helping the progress of the war in so far as it precluded him from 
carrying on the work of Socialist agitation and a dozen others all holding sharply 
divergent views, but combining here to indicate the main currents of the war resistance 
movement. It is, of course, a history of failure, for none of these resisters, “‘ flies on the 
wheel,” as one contributor compassionately calls them, could hope to do more than 
save his own soul alive, but it is useful just now to have these currents of thought and 
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Dwight Morrow “King Lehr” ana the Gilded Age 
by HAROLD NICOLSON 18/- DRE DREXEL LEHR 12/- 


““A biographical masterpiece.’ “delightful . . . full of good stories.” 
—Manchester Guardian. MARY BUTTS (Sunday Times). 


THE LAST PURITAN 
by George Santayana 


DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times) : ‘‘A memorable work of fiction..... it excited me 
intellectually and pleased me esthetically. ... When I had finished it I was inclined to compare this 
rare, original novel with The Way of All Flesh ...The end rises to a tragic height rarely attained 
AiletTCULON ya es a most remarkable book.”’ 8/6 net 
Sudsee England all the Way 

by HUGO A. BERNATZIK 10/6 | by JAMES TURLE 7/6 

An expedition to the Solomon Islands, New © Times Lit. Supp.— As full of kindly humour 
Guinea and Bali. With over 100 beautiful and genial inquisitiveness as was The England 
photographs. I Love Best. 


WALTER de la MARE 
““Poems 1919—1934 ”’ 


Contains the poems Mr. de la Mare wishes to reprint of those he has written since 1918, 
with the exception of the light verse which appeared in Stuff and Nonsense. There are 
several poems printed for the first time in book form. 


The volume costs 10/6 net and is uniform with Poems 1901-1918 


Hocks and Moselles In Search of Wine 
by HUGH R. RUDD 5/- by C. W. BERRY 7'6 
Tvuth—‘ A capital little book. The author Punch—‘Shrewd and entertaining... will 
is an expert in his subject.” be welcomed by all true wine-lovers.” 


SUMMERTIME ENDS 
by John Hargrave 


Time and Tide—‘ All brief commentary must fail to be fair to this manly effort. It possesses a 
certain magnificence; it is blazingly sincere and it is able, it is courageous and it has thorough-going 
integrity.” 10/- 


Heir Presumptive Night Pieces 

by HENRY WADE 7/6 by THOMAS BURKE 7/6 
Who Goes Home? Long Shadows 

by RICHARD CURLE 7/6 by LADY SANDERSON 7/6 


10 ORANGE STREET LONDON WC2: 
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THE LONDON MERCURY 


THE POET’S TONGUE 


an anthology of verse old and new 
compiled by W. H. AUDEN and JOHN GARRETT 


The most popular verse anthology of the year—and the most original for many years. 
EDWIN MUIR in The Scotsman : ‘it should be read by everyone who reads poetry.” 
NEW STATESMAN : “It deserves to be as popular as the Proms.” 430 pages. O65. net. 


THE LIVING GARDEN 


or the How and Why of Garden Life 
by E.. J. SALISBURY, p-S2, BRS: 


One of the most interesting and delightful gardening books ever published and one for 
which gardeners have waited for many years. They will find it an invaluable companion 
in their future activities among flowers. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN; “‘one of the best books of its kind ever written.” 

Beautifully illustrated. 05. Gd. net. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


STEADY DRUMMER 


by STANLEY CASSON 


The adventures of an intelligence officer on the Balkan front in the Great War. 
GLASGOW HERALD: “ most decidedly a war book with a difference ... a brilliant and... 
an inspiriting book.” Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE 
by A. W. HASLETT 


A fascinating and exciting book discussing problems as diverse as the creation of the 
universe, the riddle of sex, and weather forecasting. 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH: “JI think this is the clearest and best exposition of the problems of 
modern science known to me.” 75. Cd. net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
by SIR CHARLES HOLMES 


A new, cheap edition of a famous book. VOL.I1: The Italian Schools. VOL. II: 
The Netherlands, Germany, Spain. VOL. IIT: France and England. 


Fully illustrated. 75. 6d. net each. 


WELL ON THE ROAD 


written by CHRISTOPHER BRADBY and illustrated by EDWARD 
BAWDEN a 


An hilarious story for children—and parents, woven round Mr. Bawden’s famous ‘ Shell 
on the Road’ pictures. Fine value for your money. 35. Gd. net. 


PUBLISHED BY BELL | 
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_ feeling so clearly traced. The time to resist war, Sir Norman Angell concludes from 
his considerable experience, is while there is still peace. 

___ Interspersed with these personal narratives are more impersonal records from 
_ Austria, France, the United States and Russia. The most interesting of them comes 
from Miss Florence, a woman journalist on board Mr. Ford’s “ peace ship.” There is 
also a good account by Herr Julian Braunthall of the development of pacifism in 
Austria. All the foreign contributions deal with some form of mass-resistance to war, 
and though they have more material results to chronicle they lack the note of personal 
experience which is the making of the English essays. 

A. V. COOKMAN 


MR. WEEES WRITES FOR THE SCREEN ~ 


THINGS TO COME. By H. G. WeELLs. Cresset Press. 35. 6d. 


R. WELLS has been working with Alexander Korda to turn his romance of 
IV Lae future, The Shape of Things to Come, into a British film, not yet shown ; 
and in the present small volume he prints his own “ film treatment ”’ of the original 
story. A “treatment” is normally the first stage in the evolution of a story into a 
film ; the plot is sketched out in narrative form and a certain number of essential 
scenes are described more or less in detail. Thus the way is prepared for a final work- 
ing script in which precise instructions are given for the taking of every “ shot ”’ in 
due order. Mr. Wells, however, offers his treatment as something to be read outside 
the studio—as an experiment in a new literary form which might even be adopted 
by authors not immediately concerned with film production. We have to ask, without 
considering the possible future merits of the film, how far his written experiment 
succeeds. 

But can we rightly speak here of “‘ a new literary form” ? I should call this treat- 
ment a mixture of all sorts of forms—of terse fragments of description and narrative, 
of dialogue passages set out as though for a play, of instructions to camera-men and 
designers. The total result stands somewhere between a short novel and a full working 
script, and as a piece of writing it suffers inevitably, I think, from this divided purpose. 
The story itself, concerned with the wrecking of civilization by a world war and the 
eventual building of a new society by a group of airmen and technicians, has a bold 
dramatic sweep, weakening only towards the end, when Mr. Wells succumbs to his 
favourite prejudice by introducing the dummy figure of a rhetorical artist, who is 
shown obstructing the heroic advance of science in order that he may be left alone to 
play with his coloured toys. And here this strange prejudice seems cruder than ever, 
for Mr. Wells has renounced many of the novelist’s most persuasive tools. Often, 
instead of offering the reader an effect fully realized in words, he asks him to visualize 
the effect as it will be after the camera has recorded it, which means that the proposed 
handling of the camera has to be briefly explained. ‘Thus the reader is always watching ; 
he is never drawn far into the heart of the action—never lost in it as he is lost in the 
atmosphere of a good novel. | a 

The best passages, however—many of the narrative descriptions and a few of the 
conversations—have that freshness and force which seldom desert Mr. Wells when he 
is absorbed, as a story-teller, in dreams of social reconstruction. No one reading the 
book could doubt that he has been a brilliant novelist and could be a brilliant writer 
of film scenarios. What remains doubtful is whether anyone can be both at 
the same time. 


CHARLES DAVY 
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ENGLISHMAN AT PARIS, 1767 
From ‘“‘ Grand Tour,” edited by R. S. Lambert 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


By EDITH SHACKLETON 


{ NEE going late to a literary dinner, I 
heard one of the young women pinning 
on tickets in the cloakroom say to another, 
“‘T’ve had two Christmas presents already. 
Two books.” ‘“‘ Nice books?” asked the 
other. Here I laid back my ears. I was to 
have an authentic information on what the 
Public really likes. 

The answer came swiftly: ‘“‘ One four- 
and-six and one three shillings.”’ 

This tale goes to prove the satisfactoriness 
of books as Christmas gifts. There is the 
right book for everybody and even for those 
who judge gifts by the price a book has the 
virtue of having an easily assessable value. 

“A new Lucas” settles the gift book 
problem for many, and The Old Contempor- 
aries (Methuen, 6s.) is Lucas in essence. In 
it the author affects to converse with one 
Old Claus, much as Mr. Belloc once went 
walking and talking with three other Bellocs. 
Chiefly the line of talk is of old times, but 
there are lively meanderings full of thrilling 


discoveries and great truths such as ‘“‘ Bacon 
is best at odd times when you don’t expect 
it.” An especially good book for the ageing. 
Foreigners will be much read aloud at the 
brightest Christmas parties. It shows the 
nations as the English, without having been 
to see, are perfectly convinced they are. 
The fun is uneven but generally good and 
there are amusing pictures by Nicholas 
Bentley. The text is by Theodora Benson 
and Betty Askwith. (Gollancz. 6s.) Travel 
books about Spain are common enough, but 
Castilian Ochre is unusual because its 
authors, Richard and Phyllis Pearsall, can 
speak Spanish and so really knew what was 
going on around them in Castile. Charming 
little drawings by both of them liberally 
illustrate their light-hearted adventures. 
(Murray. ros.) 

A book of essays by Richard Aldington, 
called Artifex after the first and best of the 
varied pieces, would be a good bedside book 
for the Christmas guest who is not timid or 
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- conventionally minded. The scenes and 
subjects are odd and varied, but the entire 
book is permeated by the author’s convic- 
tion that “there is no purpose in life. It is 
an end in itself.’ (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Guest Book would be a good gift for a 
sophisticated hostess. Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien, it is an anthology of good things 
about guests and for guests. These include 


Leigh Hunt’s “The Months,” Brillat 
Savarin’s “‘ Max- 
ims” and 


other — === 
such treasures, and 
there is some origi- 
nal fun about visits 
and visitors by 
Arthur Calder- 
Marshall and John 
Davenport. Blank 
pages are provided 
at the end of the 
book for a guest’s 
commentary. 
(Barker. 8s. 6d.) 
Those intendingi to 
build a house or-to 
set up house-keep- 
ing for the first 
time should be pro- 
vided with Anthony 
Bertram’s The 
House. By way of 
teaching Le Cor- 
busier’s doctrine of 
the house as “a 
machine for living 
in,’ Mr. Bertram 
goes back into the 
dark ages and 
shows the domestic 
discomfort and 
squalor from which 
we have emerged. 
A diverting and 
useful work. (Black. 


58.) 

Another of Miss 
Iris Brooke’s clear, good-looking works on 
‘English costume comes in good time to 
figure among welcome gifts. This volume 
covers the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and is copiously and charmingly illus- 
‘trated by the authors own drawings. 
(Black. 6s.) 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
By Davin Low. From “ Ye Madde Designer.” 
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The Historical Architecture of Great 
Britain, by F. R. Smith (Pitman. 3s. 6d.) is 
another informative book. It is well illus- 
trated and small enough to be carried in the 
car as a permanent reference for families 
likely to quarrel about words like abacus 
and clerestory, or how battlements were 
screened. 

A charming idea is elegantly carried out in 
Grand Tour. Modern authors, with quota- 
tions from bygone Grand Tourists like 
John Evelyn and 
Beckford, traverse 
the ground of the 
fashionable giro of 
the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centu- 
ries, Mr. Sachev- 
erell Sitwell taking 
the Italian section, 
Mr. Edmund Blun- 
den going from 
Paris to Geneva 
and so on. Delight- 
ful reproductions 
of old prints and 
maps embellish this 
most covetable 
book. (Faber. tos. 
6d.) 

Among the 
picture-books — for 
grown-ups Ye 
Madde Designer 
should have a great 
success. It is by 
the inimitable Low, 
who, with the com- 
plete sanity that is 
essential to good 
caricature, dissects 
his methods and 
his victim’s features 
and makes other 
engaging confi- 
dences. (Studio. 6s.) 

Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham, who usually 
illustrates a Christmas book for children, 
this year has done Poe’s Tales of Mystery for 
which his “frightening” quality is just 
right. After a rest Mr. Robert Gibbings has 
produced one of his delightful stories told 
mainly in woodcuts. This time it is A True 
Tale of Love in Tonga (Faber. 3s. 6d.) in 
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Clernnel 
From “ The Guest Book,” edited by E. F. 
O’ Brien 


23 pictures and 333 words—a collector’s 
piece, yet likely to please and amuse all 
beholders. 

An extraordinarily good picture-book is 
People in China. It has been made by Mrs. 
Ellen Thorbecke, wife of a former Nether- 
lands Minister to China who has selected 
thirty-two very fine photographs of Chinese 
types—the industrialist, the country woman, 
a Manchu duke and so on, and supplements 
each of these by a short description. 
(Harrap. i535.) 

It is not necessary to know or own any of 
Dorset to fall under the spell of names like 
Purse Caundle and Bingham’s Melcombe and 
Winterborne Clenston, so that the appeal of 
The Country Houses of Dorset, by Arthur 
Oswald (Country Life. 12s. 6d.) is not 
limited. ‘The pictures have a haunting beauty 
and the letterpress is just right, being 
packed with up-to-date information, well 
documented and written without gush. 

One might have supposed that there were 
enough books about birds, but so lovely a 
production as Birds Ashore and Aforeshore, 
by Patrick Chalmers, with paintings by 
Winifred Ashton (Collins. 21s.) could not 
be superfluous. Mr. Chalmers is an expert 
on bird life, but knows poetry about birds 
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too. The pictures are thrilling in an almost 
Chinese way. Hunting Countries, by J. A. 
Stewart (Collins. 21s.) is another luxurious 
production. Many of the famous hunts are 
dealt with and the figures in Mr. Stewart’s 
paintings are often easily recognizable por- 
traits of individuals. 

Magical City is a collection of sketches 
of New York by Vernon Howe Baily, which 
reveal how much there is of beauty and 
interest in that city apart from the familiar 
sky line. It is impossible to imagine anybody 
failing to be interested in these pictures. 
The text is well done by A. B. Maurice, a 
well-known New York journalist. (Scribner. 
tos. 6d.) 

There are plenty of picture-books of the 
humorous sort. Among them are You have 
been Warned, a manual for motorists by 
the inimitable Fougasse (Methuen. 53s.), 
Sport, a collection of G. D. Armour’s jokes 
from Punch (Hutchinson. 2s. 6d.), Playing 
the Games, pleasant fooling about sports by 
Reginald Arkell, with drawings by R. S. 
Sheriffs (Jenkins. 3s. 6d.), Thoughts on 
Things, by A.A., of Punch, illustrated by 
G. S. Sherwood (Methuen. 6s.), and Rough 
Island Story, by Saxon Shore, illustrated 
by J. T. Gilroy (Methuen, 5s.), a satiric 
account of near-hand history. 

Yonder He Goes is a pleasantly informative 
book on horses, hounds and foxes all round 
the year, written by Ralph Greaves with past 


From “ Castilian Ochre,” by Richard 
and Phyllis Pearsall. - 


STEFAN 
ZWEIG 


The Queen of Scots 


SyLv1a LyND says: ‘‘ By far the most 
interesting life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, that I have read . . . vigorous 
and enthralling.’’ 


384 pages. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


MARTIN 
LINDSAY 


Sledge 


The British Trans-Greenland 

Expedition 

A saga of dogged determination. 

Mr. Lindsay’s personal account of 

the expedition he led, handicapped at 

the outset, and harried by discomfort 

and danger at every step. 

352 pages. 48 pages illustrations. Maps 

and line drawings in text. 21s. net 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


The Memoirs of 
CAULAINCOURT 
Edited by Fean Hanoteau 


“ A unique book because it gives an 
intimate account of Napoleon during 
the days of his power ... easily the 
most impressive close-up of Napoleon 
we possess.’’— Rebecca West. 


Vol. I. 640 pages. 30s. net 


PHILIP 
GOSSE 


Go to the Country 


This is a book for everybody. By its 
cheerfulness, its optimism, its variety 
of topics, it is a book that is a joy to 
read. Its very inconsequence gives it 
a charm hard to resist. 


292 pages. 8s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


WARWICK 
DEEPING 


Sackcloth into Silk 


HORACE ANNESLEY 
VACHELL 


When Sorrows Come 


SHEILA 
KAYE=SMITH 


Selina is Older 
SIGRID UNDSET 


Author of 
KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 


The Longest Years 
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KING GEORGE V AS SPORTSMAN 


An Informal Study of The First Country Gentleman in Europe 
F. Wentworth Day 


Mr. Wentworth Day has an intimate knowledge of shooting and 
sporting life; in this volume he shows us His Majesty away from the 
cares of State. 

This is a very fitting book to appear in Jubilee year, and will make 
many of his subjects acquainted with that side of King George’s character 
which is so essentially part of him. JUustrated 15/- net. 
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From “Elegant Modes in the Nineteenth Century,” 


by Angus Holden. (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


and present members of the Pony Clubs in 
his mind and illustrated by 'T. Ivester Lloyd. 
(Collins. ros.) Animal Drawing is a real 
text-book by Mr. Frank Medworth (who 
used to hold drawing classes at the Zoo), but 
would make a good gift for all that. (Faber. 
10S.) 

Many grown-ups take a keen delight in 
animal books, and nephews and nieces may 
please Zoo-minded aunts and uncles by the 
gift of such a book as Wild Animals (Chatto 
and Windus. 5s.), which is edited by the 
expert Miss Helen Sidebotham and consists 
mainly of photographs. Birds and the Sea, 
by Frances Pitt (Longmans. 6s.) is a delight- 
ful record of observations of wild geese and 
oyster catchers, phalaropes and Arctic tern, 
seals and other creatures on wild and lonely 
shores, with good photographs. Seagulls in 
London is by Seton Gordon (Cassell. 7s. 6d.). 
Photographs take up most of the space, but 
there is a wealth of information about how 
gulls spend their time when they are not in 
St. James’s Park. All About Reptiles, by 
W. S. Berridge (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) must be 
given away with care, as not everybody 
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enjoys photographs of snakes, but for those 
who like them this would be a grand gift. 
Tail-Waggers, by ‘A. Croxton Smith 
(Country Life. 7s. 6d.) is for the doggy. 
It contains twenty-six large and attractive 
mounted etchings of dogs by Malcolm 
Nicholson, but is no mere fancy picture-book, 
as it also gives a lot of practical information 
on the care of dogs and has a supplement 
describing all the varieties and breeds on 
the registers of the Kennel Club. 

Any Luck, by Eugene V. Connett (Hutch- 
inson. 8s. 6d.) is for trout fishermen. It deals 
mostly with North American waters, but, 
as Mr. Rafael Sabatini points out in a fore- 
word, is not on that account uninformative 
to British fishermen at home. 

Shakespeare and Home Life, by Cumber- 
land Clark (Williams and Norgate. ros. 6d.) 
is pleasantly informative of domestic ways 
and means in late Tudor and early Jacobean 
days and will help the student to build such 
backgrounds as Shakespeare had in his mind 
when he professed to be writing of Athens or 
Illyria. Shakespeare's Avon is inspired by the 
river itself, not by the fact of its flowing 
through Shakespeare’s birthplace. Mr. 
Ernest Walls, who has already written books 
on the Bristol and the Salisbury Avons, traces 
the river from its source near Naseby to 
Tewkesbury and the Severn, recounting 
history as he goes and lingering at Stratford. 
He has a pleasant illustrator in Mr. R. E. J. 
Bush. (Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d.) 

Chiefly owing to the drama festivals and 
their fostering of amateur acting there has 
been a revival of the one-act play in recent 
years. A good selection of twelve one-act 


From “ Well on the Road,” by Edward 
Bawden and Christopher Bradby 
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Full Christmas List post free ftom Bedford Street W.C.2 


Everyman INSHEAL THe & 
IN SICKNESS. Edited by Dr. Harry 
Roberts. “Capable of working great 
good.’— The Lancet. With 112 life 
photographs and diagrams. 12s. 64. 


The ROMANCE OF MOUN- 
TAINEERING. _ Irving’s epic of 


adventure. Superb illustrations. 18s. 


‘Toe IMUISIPILIBACOVE, (GISUuLIB). 
Herbert Palmer’s late-Victorian child- 
hood. ‘Period’ photographs. _1os. 6d. 


Liste FEOWERS ‘OF ST. 
PANCRAS. Laugh with Hugh Tal- 
bot. John Reynolds drew the pictures. $s. 


The WORLD OF WALES by 
Edmund Vale. Illustrated. 6s. 


Country MEN. John Moore 
on the rural tradition. Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


Prato "3 SYMPOSIUM: or ‘Fhe 
Drinking Party. Translated by Michael 
Joyce. Frontispiece by Tegetmeier. 6s. 


The ALDINE BIBLE. New 
Testament edited by M. R. James. 
Engravings by Gill, type handset. In 
4vols., 3 ready. Each ss. Leather 7s. 6d. 


Lire ERRANT. Memoirs of Cicely 
Hamilton. Many photographs. tos. 6d. 


Brow FOR BALLOONS. Wanl: 


Turner’s extravaganza in fiction. 7s. 6d. 


‘The HAPPY MARINERS. The 
children’s book by Gerald Bullett, author 
of The Jury. Pictures by Hodges. 5s. 


Tre TURF- CUTTER’S DON- 
KEY GOES VISITING by Patricia 


Lynch. Illustrated in colour.  s. 


Brusu UP SY OUR CHIkD- 
REN’S FRENCH by W. G. Hartog. 
Informative; funny; illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Everyman’ PS SL BRA RY 
Modern copyright volumes include: 
Stories, Essays, and Poems by Chesterton; 
The White Peacock by Lawrence; The 
Country House by Galsworthy; The Old 
Wives’ Tale by Bennett; The Golden Book 
of Modern English Poetry: The Nature of 
the Physical World by Eddington; Gore’s 
Philosophy of the Good Life; and Lord Jim 
by Conrad. Each 2s. Leather 4s. 


New LEMP Eo ELA 
SPEARE. Edited by M. R. Ridley in 
40 small volumes. Decorated by Gill. 
36 vols. ready. Each 2s. Leather 3s. 


Ask to see DENT’S new leather books. 


Famous works 


by classical and modern authors, bound in real leather, 
remarkably inexpensive—some half a crown each 
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From“ Mr. Hermit Crab,” by Mimpsy Rhys. 
Illustratiors by Helen Sewell. 


plays is given in One Act Play Parade. 
There is one by Edgar Wallace. (Allen and 
Unwin. 5s.) 

No Scottish library will now be complete 
without a copy of The Fortalices and Early 
Mansions of Southern Scotland, which con- 
tains little pictures and precise details of all 
the fortified pepper-potted houses built 
there between 1400 and 1650. (The Moray 
Press. tos. 6d. 

In The Gocd Year Elizabeth Lucas hes 
ccllected appropriate quotations and pro- 
vided reminders of pleasant things for each 
day in 1 yecr and thus made a perpetual 
calendar which wculd be a good gift for 
invalids and other persons cf leisure. 


(Muller. 6s.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


‘TI hope I shall not be considered churlish 
if I suggest that far too many children’s 
books are being published.”” Thus Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie in a preface to The 
Children’s Hour Annual (edited by Uncle 
Mac of the B.B.C.) (Hutchinsons. 3s. 6d.) 
He is right, of course. Children have all the 
old books to get through, and it is unkind 
to crowd out their own classics. But now and 
then come new ones they should not miss. 
One of these is The Untidy Gnome, by Stella 
Gibbons, who is a poet and so can give a lot 
of authentic information about gnomes and 
elves and fairies, and is also the author of 
Cold Comfort Farm, which shows that she 
knows how to tell tales. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
Another book which will go to those child- 
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ren whose uncles and aunts are persons of 
taste is the new edition of Hans Andersen’s 
tales, illustrated by Rex Whistler. (Cobden 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) Here is a collaboration 
so delightful that one envies the children 
who have waited for it. Told Again will be 
popular. It is a selection of traditional tales 
such as Little Red Riding Hood, Bluebeard 
and Rapunzel, retold by Mr. Walter De La 
Mare with no violence to the earlier texts 
but with a little more dialogue. Pictures, too. 
Plain and coloured. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) The 
Children’s Holiday Book of Verse is a good 
anthology chosen by Miss Lorna Lewis, who 
knows how catholic can be the taste of a 
child, for she includes things like “ My true 
love hath my heart,” as well as “ The Boy 
stood on the Burning Deck.”’ Every nursery 
should have this. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) Any child 
who got The Turf Cutter’s Donkey last year 
will be glad to have The Turf Cutter’s 
Donkey goes Visiting. (Dent. 5s.) Miss 
Patricia Lynch has taken Eileen and Seaumas 
and the donkey to visit an uncle on an 
island. Good illustrations but not by Jack 
Yeats this time. Turf Fire Tales, by Mary F. 
Patton (Macmillan. 6s.) are of enchanted 
woods and gardens and seas, not all essenti- 
ally Irish, with a hundred pictures. Mr. 
Hermit Crab, by M. Rhys, a thirteen-year- 
old girl, is a good choice among the many 
animal tales. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) Another 
animal tale for small children is The Wan- 
derings of Mumfie, by Katherine ‘Tozer. 
(John Murray. 5s.) Mumfie is an elephant 
and the illustrations by the author in both 
colour and line are better than children 
usually get. 

A really original children’s book comes 
from Mr. Thomas Burke in Billy and Beryl 


22% 


From ‘“‘ You Have Been Warned,” by 
Fougasse and McCullough. 
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THE LONDON MERCURY 


Finely Illustrated Books 
Poe’s Tales of Mystery 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 21/- 
Limited Edition, signed, 63/- 

There are 12 plates in colour and 20 in black- 

and-white, as well as some line-drawings in 

the text, in this collection of 25 of Poe’s 

famous stories. 


The Art of the Book 
and Its Illustration 


JAN POORTENAAR. Foreword by C. H. St. J. Hornby 
With 128 pages of wllustrations in colour, photogravure, 
half-tone, etc. 21/- 

A valuable work dealing with the evolution 

of printing and illustrations, lay-out, tech- 

nical processes, etc. The reproductions of 
types, bindings, etc., cover a very wide range. 


People in China 
ELLEN THORBECKE. Illustrated, 15/- 
Thirty-two wondertul photographic studies 
of Chinese types, each with a story-sketch of 
the subject, by the wife of the former Nether- 
lands Minister to China. 


General Books 


Old Theatre Days 
and Ways 


W. J. LAWRENCE. Illustrated, 15/- 
The well-known author of Shakespeare’s 


Workshop, etc., explores some fascinating 
byways of theatrical history and customs. 


e 

Ships 
HENDRIK VAN LOON. 
“Tama Van Loon fan. This Dutch-Ameri- 
can writer and artist, who draws as well as he 
writes, and who has the glorious gift of gusto, 
knows exactly how to compose delectable 
sugar pills containing solid and civilized know- 
ledge.’’—The late WINIFRED HOLTBy. 


Illustrated. 10/6 
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For Boys and Girls 


Lawrence of Arabia 


R. H. KIERNAN. Illustrated, 3,6 
Now in its third impression, this 
excellent book sets Lawrence and his 
exploits against the background of 
history. 


Women in 
Modern Adventure 


M. HESSELL TILTMAN. Illustrated. 7/6 


Narratives of recent pioneer women in 
the fields of exploration, aviation, 
travel, motor-racing, etc. 


Epic Tales of 


Modern Adventure 


BRIDGES & TILTMAN. _ [ilustrated. 7/6 


Narratives of recent exploits, on land 
and sea and in the air, from Dr. Beebe’s 
exploration of the ocean depths to 
Sinbad’s wreck on a desert island. 


The Boy’s Romance 
of Aviation 


CAPT. A. O. POLLARD, V.C. T[ilus. 7/6 


Splendidly illustrated, it deals with the 
development of aviation and explains 
the construction and equipment of 


aircraft. 


The Book of 
Animal Life 


THORA STOWELL. Illustrated. 7/6 
A new volume in the Romance of 
Knowledge Series. Each§ chapter 
deals with one aspect of animal life— 
their food, thirst, sleep, foes, etc. 


Prices ave net. Illustrated Christmas Catalogue on request from 


HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.| 
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“@ Allow us io shee you one beartiest sexgratuiaiions, Sig.” 
AESBE Y. ee} s $ 


From ‘“ Mr. Horace Hedgehog,” by Patricia B. Ardley, illustrated by 
E. C. Ardley. (Collins, 5s.) 


in Chinatown. (Harrap. 2s. 6d.) Billy and 
Beryl are not Christopher Robin’s sort but 
the children of a working-class home. They 
make friends with a taxi-driver, who shows 
them Chinatown as only Mr. Burke would 
know how to make him. A delightful tale 
which would have the rare effect of making 
a young reader eager to know more of some 
of the people mentioned is And I dance Mine 
own Child, in which Eleanor Farjeon tells 
about two descendants of Thomas Dekker, 
both called Griselda after the inspiration of 
his lullaby. This is one of a series of slim, 
nicely illustrated books, published at 1s. 3d. 
by Nelson, and written by. real writers—not 
condescending purveyors for children only. 
The Fruit Stones, by Algernon Blackwood, 
The Sparrow Hawk, by Roy Meldrum and 
The Basement Bogle, by Olive Dehn, are 
among them. 

Well on the Road, by C. Bradby (Bell. 
35. 6d.) tells mainly in pictures the motoring 
adventures of a family especially enthusiastic 
about a particular brand of petrol. 

The revived interest in good riding is 
reflected in Sea Ponies (Country Life. 


8s. 6d.), a chronicle of a camp where child- 
ren are learning to ride, by M. M. Oliver 
and E. Ducat, illustrated by photographs, 
and also in On’y Tony, a story of a small 
boy’s happy visit to a horsy godmother. 
By Brenda E. Spender. (Country Life. 
35. 6d.) 

By means of Happy Voyage, by E. Lucia 
Turnbull (Nelson. 5s.), a good deal of 
geography could be painlessly absorbed, for 
it tells of the journey of an English family 
from London to the Antipodes. It is illus- 
trated by sketches by Major-Gen. H. P. 
Browne. Family tales are in fashion. An 
especially good one is Elizabeth Sprigges’ 
Children Alone (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) which 
is written like a grown-up novel and is about 
six boys and girls who are left alone at 
home for a week.'\Six in a Family, by Eleanor 
Graham (Nelson. 3s. 6d.), is a story of a 
year in an English family circle. The Wan- 
dering Whipsnaders, by George Wright 
(Hutchinson. 5s.), is about a hard-up family 
who go round with a caravan for a holiday 
and give circus performances. The Caravan 


Children, by L. W. Bellhouse (Harrap- 


THE CHILDREN’S GALLERY 
IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM 


An attractive little guide describing the evolution of mechanical 
aids to modern civilization, showing what they mean rather than how 
they work. 3s. (3s. 4d.) 


EDUCATION FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


Two reports with this title have been issued emphasizing the need 
for a quicker understanding and appreciation of things of beauty on the 
part of the consumer, and discussing methods by which public taste 
may be improved by developments in art training in elementary and 
secondary schools. Report for England and Wales. 1s. (1s. 2d.) 
for Scotland ts. (1s. 2d.). 


WAR IN MACEDONIA 


The first of the Official History of Military Operations in Macedonia 
was published in 1933. The second volume, issued in June, 1935, 
completes the narrative of operations in this sphere. Its main 
interest lies in the account it gives of the final victorious offensive 
carried out in accordance with the remarkable strategical scheme 
of General (later Marshal) Franchet d’Espérey. There are few more 
striking operations in the annals of mountain warfare. Volumes 1 
and 2—12s. 6d. each (13s.), separate cases of maps with each volume, 
5s. 6d. (6s.). 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS & 
GALLERIES OF LONDON 


A Brief Guide. Gives a summary description of the principal 
treasures of art and science for which each institution is renowned, 
and describes how each Museum may be reached, gives the hours of 
opening and charges for admission (where they exist). Fully 
illustrated with 4 maps. 6d. (8d.). 

““A model guide book in its concision, taste "and faccuracy.”’—TuE 
New SraresMAN AND Nation. 


THE ARTS OF CHINA 


The art and civilization of China is illustrated by permanent exhibits in 
some of the National Museums of London to which there is now a Brief 
Guide to the National Museums and Galleries of London. 6d. (8d.). 
(See above.) Notes on Some Aspects of Life in China for the Infor- 
mation of Business Visitors. 1s. (1s. 1d.), contains sections on 
Chinese art, history and literature. 

Publications of the Victoria and Albert Museum on Chinese Pottery 
Figures 6d., (7d.), Later Porcelain, 3s. 6d. (3s. rod.), Woven Fabrics. 
gd. (10d.), Embroideries, 6d. (7d.), and Lacquer, 2s. (2s. 3d.), are 
also available. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF LORD DE L’ISLE 
AND DUDLEY 


Volume II of the Manuscripts now published for the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission consists entirely of the correspondence 
from the Penshurst Manuscripts of Sir Henry Sydney and the 
early part of the correspondence of his son Sir Robert Sydney, 
Governor of Flushing and afterwards first Earl of Leicester. The 
documents date between November, 1557, and December, 1602. 
Boards 14s. (14s. 7d.) ; Paper, 12s. (12s. 7d.). 
Vol. I Published in 1925. Boards, ros. 6d. (11s. 1d.); | Paper, gs. 
s. 7d.). 
oe to persons mentioned forming Part I of a General Guide to 
the imposing series of volumes issued by the Royal Commission is in the 
press. Boards, 15s. (15s. 7d.) ; Paper 12s. 6d. (13s. 1d.). 


All prices ave net. Those in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2 : Adastral House, Kingsway. 
‘EDINBURGH : 120, St. George Street. | MANCHESTER I: York Street. 
Carpirr:1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. Betrast: 80, Chichester Street, 

Or through any bookseller. 
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New Books 


FHAT ARE DIFFERENT 


fiolg Geni Grime 


(of all ages) 
VA 


THE SEVENTH DAUGHTER 
by ‘Euphan’ 
Decorated by Ernest H. Shepard 


Elegant and amusing she will marry Christopher 
Robin. Cloth, 3/6 


VERY CLEVER JAMES 


by E. M. Channon 


Illustrated by Robert Hartman 


There was a touch of genius about James, but 
he was not nearly so clever as either he or his 
parents imagined him to be. For all that, his 
adventures were very unusual. Cloth, 3/6 


THE ROUND HOUSE 


AND OTHER STORIES 
by G. Dewi Roberts 


Illustrated by Geoffrey Wedgwood 


A collection of unforgettable ‘‘ nonsense” 
Stories, many of which have been broadcast 


with marked success. Cloth, 3/6 


joc & COLETTE AT THE 
NATURAL HISTORY 


MUSEUM 


by Vera Barclay 
Illustrated by Johanna Duby 


A story as well as an unusual guide-book; 
alive with humour and curious information. 
Cloth, 3/6 


ENGLISH WILD ANIMALS 


by J. Fairfax-Blakeborough 
Illustrated by Doris Fairfax-Blakeborough 


Stories and everything you want to know 
about foxes, badgers, hares, squirrels, otters, 
moles, rabbits, etc. Cloth, 3/6 


VA 
Send for our New Catalogue of Children’s Books 


BURNS OATES 
43, Newgate St., London, E.C.| 
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2s. 6d.), and Fortune's Caravan, by Lily 
Jean-Laval (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d.), are also caravan tales, the latter being 
laid in France. 

A book by the author of Bzbi will be 
welcomed rapturously. This time it is called 
The Green Island, and is again translated by 
Rose Fyleman. Not about Bibi, but a good 
tale of children on a Danish island. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Pomona’s Island, by 
W. M. Letts (Nelson. 5s.), is made up of the 
Pomona stories known to children who 
listen to the wireless. Pot’erbs and Penelope, 
written and illustrated by L. M. Harper 
(Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.), is for girls. The 
Seventh Daughter, by ‘‘ Euphan,” is a sort 
of girls’ ‘ Christopher Robin ”—rhymes 
illustrated by Ernest H. Shepherd. Jennifer 
Fane and her Dolls, by Anne Lamplugh, is 
mainly photographs and for very small 
girls. (Country Life. 3s. 6d.) 

There is the usual array of school stories. 
The Girls of the Big House, by Ethel Talbot 
and The School on Castle Hill, by Evelyn 
Simms, both published by Nelson at 3s. 6d., 
will be treasured by girls who like that kind 
of thing. So will The New House at the Chalet 
School, by Eleanor Brent-Dyer. (Chambers. 
3s. 6d.) The Glory of Greystones, by J. L. 
Roberts, is a school story for boys. (Nelson. 
35. 6d.) 

Parents who wish their children to learn 
the Bible stories in the language of King 
James’s edition and yet hesitate to put the 
complete book in the hands of very small 
children will be glad to hear of A Farst 
Bible (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.), 


From “ Mr. Tootleoo and Co.,” by Bernard 
and Eleanor Darwin. (Faber, 5s.) 
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From “ The Wanderings of Mumfie,” by 
Katharine Tozer. 


which is severely but suitably abridged, and 
illustrated by drawings by Helen Sewell. 
Every Child’s Story of Fesus (Mowbray, 
2s. 6d.) is retold New Testament with con- 
ventional coloured pictures. 

The hardy annuals are much as _ usual, 
except that the girl heroines seem to go 
riding a lot this year and are even less 
domestic than before. From Hutchinson’s 
come a Girl’s Annual and a Boy’s Annual, 
each 3s. 6d., and a Children’s Annual for 
readers in the elf and fairy period at 2s. 6d. 
From Hutchinson’s, too, comes a fairy tale 
omnibus—a. big book nicely illustrated at 
7s. 6d., which contains both Grimm’s and 
Hans Andersen’s fairy tales. This must be 
a tribute to the one-child family. Blackie’s 
have a Children’s Annual at 3s. 6d., and a 
Boy’s Annual and a Girl’s Annual, both at 
5s. Nelson’s have a Nursery Book at 3s. 6d., 
a folly Book for boys at 3s. 6d., and the 
innovation of a Chummy Book (3s. 6d.) for 
boys and girls together. 12a, Foy Street 
(Blackwell. 6s.), is just as good as its pre- 
decessors. 


MAINLY FOR BOYS 


A really fine sea story is Mr. John Mase- 
field’s Victorious Troy. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
This is not exactly a boy’s book, but as it is 
all about how an apprentice brought a 
sailing ship to port after a storm had swept 
away his superior officers, and as any boy 
who would not delight in it should be cut 
off with a shilling, it ought to be mentioned 
here. Its end papers are entrancing explana- 
tions for landlubbers of what’s what in a full- 
rigged ship like that of the story. Mr. 
Sheridan's Umbrella is another full-sized 
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BOOKS FOR ALL TASTES 
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ALL DOGS 


BEING A COLLECTION OF OVER 80 PORTRAITS OF CHAMPION Docs 
Demy 4to. By C. FRANCIS WARDLE 25S. net 
The most beautiful Gift Book of the Season. Every breed is represented, not only by a 
portrait but also by detailed particulars of points and markings. It is a book. that must 
inevitably appeal to every class of dog-owner, from the breeder of pedigree pups: to the 
lowliest—though no less. lovable—mongrel. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


Lilustrated. By THOMAS WRIGHT 18s. net 


Mr. Wright's Life of Charles Dickens was ready over thirty years ago, but such were the revela- 
tions he had to make that it was deemed wiser to suspend publication. Now for the first time 
is the true and complete biography of Dickens offered to the public. It is a fine and worthy 
tribute to a great and much-loved man. 


PEDALLING POLAND 


Illustrated. By BERNARD NEWMAN 10s. 6d. net 


Another of Mr. Newman’s joyous travel books. Riding his trusty bicycle, ‘‘ George,” the 
author saw Poland as it really is—a country of quaint customs, wild scenery and beauty. It 
is a satisfying picture taken from a new and unconventional angle. : 


WHERE SMUGGLERS WALKED 


Illustrated. By IAN DAVISON Los. 6d. net 
HarRoLp Nicorson in the Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ I earnestly beg all those who are interested in 
the curiosities of literature to acquire this book; garden-lovers will appreciate the book for 
wholly different reasons.” 


IN SCOTLAND WITH A FISHING ROD 


Iilustrated. By R. MacDONALD ROBERTSON 10s. 6d. net 


A book that merits for itself an outstanding place in Scottish sporting literature. All those 
who have fished, or intend fishing, in Scotland will treasure this profusely illustrated volume. 
To the angler whose leisure hours away from the river hang heavily this book will bring count- 
less hours of pleasure and profit. 


A SCOT OVER THE BORDER 


Illustrated. By IAIN F. ANDERSON 7s. 6d. net 


In this book, the author of The Sunset Shove and other well-known works on the Scottish 
countryside, has crossed the border into England and gives us a whimsical description of our 
country, people and customs. It is a most engaging and entertaining account. 


PLAYING THE GAMES 


Iilustrated by Sherrifts. By REGINALD ARKELL 38. Od. net 


The manner in which success follows Mr. Arkell around is almost uncanny. Whether as a 
playwright or as a light-hearted versifier, Mr. Arkell scores a triumph every me. Remember 
Green Fingers ? Well, just take a look at Playing the Games ! 
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grown-up novel which may also be recom- 
mended for young readers, being about 
smugglers at Brighton and the Drury Lane 
of Sheridan’s day. More Simple Sctence : 
Earth and Man (Blackwell. 6s.), is another 
meaty but clearly written book by Pro- 
fessors E. N. Da C. Andrade and Julian 
Huxley. This is not watered down but the 
real stuff. It could be given to a teachergas 
well as to an enquiring youth or maiden. 

It would be a poor Christmas without a 
pirate, and the real Carribean stuff is to be 
found in Sinbad’s Book of Pirates, by Captain 
A. E. Dingle. (Harrap. 5s.) 

There are two biographies of the late 
Colonel Lawrence especially for young 
readers, Lawrence of Arabia, by R. H. 
Kiernan (Harrap. 3s. 6d.) and Lawrence, by 
Edward Robinson. (Oxford University Press. 
3s. 6d.) Both authors knew Lawrence. 

Aviation as a Christmas subject is as old 
as Santa Claus, but now its modern realistic 
phase gets much attention. The New Book 
of the Air (Oxford Union Press. 7s. 6d.) is a 
good collection of flying facts and stories, 
with photographs. Great Flights, by C. St. 
John Sprigg (Nelson. 3s. 6d.), and The 
Boy’s Romance of Aviation, by Capt. A. O. 
Pollard, V.C. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) are both 


well done. . 
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Epic Tales of Modern Adventures (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.) tells of great doings like the flight 
to the stratosphere, the Citroen journey over 
the Himalayas, and Tschiffely’s ride through 
the Americas. Home Ranch, by Will James 
(Scribners. 8s. 6d.), is a story of up-to-date 
ranch life in Texas. 

Wild animals inspire many volumes. Man 
Scent, by S. A. White (Country Life. 6s.), 
describes animal life as seen by ‘a pioneer 
engineer and an Indian guide in North-West 
Canada. Prints from Many Trails, by H. 
Mortimer Batten (Moray Press. 3s. 6d.), is 
about wild life in the Scottish Highlands. 
Warrigal, by J. Downie (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.), 
is a biography of an Australian wild horse. 
Fifty-two Tales of Wild Life and Adventure, 
by W. R. Foran (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.), are 
mainly about animals—man-eating tigers 
and charging elephants—but include fierce 
work with Chinese pirates and other villains. 
The Book of Animal Life, by Thora Stowell 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.), is pure zoology, simply 
written. The Tale of a Tiger, by M. E. 
Buckingham, is illustrated by marvellous 
jungle photographs. (Country Life. 7s. 6d.) 
Vanishing Wilderness, by two members of 
the Staff of the American Museum of Natural 
History, is about grizzly bears, bison and 
white elephants. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


From “ Fairy Tales,” by Hans Andersen, illustrated by 
Rex Whistler. 
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NELSON’S HARDY 


AND HIS WIFE 
By JOHN GORE 


“A thoroughly competent piece of work. 
We are in Mr. Gore’s debt for introducing 
us to a charming woman.’’—The Observer. 
With 7 llustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


moe LADY OF 
BLEEDING-HEART YARD 
Lady Elizabeth Hatton, 1578—1646 
By LAURA NORSWORTHY 


«Portrait of a remarkable woman; a most 
lively and readable book.’’—Howard Spring 
in the Evening Standard. 
With 11 Illustrations. 


CASTILIAN OCHRE 


Dye hiCHARD and PHYLLIS 
PEARSALL 


‘‘& book to convince the reader that the 
world remains a very amusing place.”’ 
—News Chronicle. 

With 33 amusing Illustrations. tos. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN 
SWANSDOWN 


Extracts from the Early Travel Diaries 
of JoHN ORLANDO Parry 
Edited by C. BRUYN ANDREWS and 
j. A. ORR-EWING 
«Extremely good reading, still further 
enlivened by some delightful sketches.’’— 


James Agate in the Daily Express. 
With 19 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN LIGHTEST 
AFRICA 


10s. 6d. net. 


By H. T. KENNY 


“One of the most readable of travel books. 
It sketches in a delightful manner the 
author's several years’ stay in an Oasis in 
the Sahara.’’—Yorkshive Evening News. 

With 37 illustrations. 


10s. 6d. net. 
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NEW BOOKS 


New 7/6 net Novels 


FLOWER POT END 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 


“As convincing as anything Mr. Mottram 
has written.’’—Liverpool Post. 


SPANISH MAINE 
By P. C. WREN 


“A remarkable tale and worth the telling. 
Major Wren at his best.’”’—Morning Post. 


ON APPROVAL : 
AND OTHER STORIES 
By DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


“Mrs. Whipple is an expert in character- 
ization as well as inentertainment.’’—Time 
and Tide. 
SHINING WINDOWS 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“ Brilliant portraiture.”—Western Mail. 


SQUEEZE 
By JOHN LAMBOURNE 


A thrilling tale of life in China. 


DOWN THE SKY 
By LADY MARGARET D’ARCY 


“A first novel of considerable grace. Un- 
obtrusive cleverness.’’—New Statesman. 


THE SEA ROAD 
By JEAN WHITE 


“Quite out of the common.’’—Daily Tele- 
graph. “Something new and original.” 
—Morning Post. 


PORTRAIT IN PASTEL 
By MARJORIE BOOTH 


«‘ An analysis of a young girl’s mind, done 
simply, humorously, and with sympathy.’ 
—Country Life. 


THE PEACOCK PATTERN 
By ALLAN GOVAN 


“Written, obviously, with a ground “of 
careful research and real knowledge.” 
—The Times. 


JOHN MURRAY=S= 
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NEW BOOKS—A SELECTED LIST 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By W. R. M. 
Lams, C.V.O., M.A. Maclehose 6s. 

A Short History of its Foundation and 

Development to the Present Day is the sub- 

title; but what the Secretary has given us 

is less a history than a reference-book invalu- 
able to the historian. Nearly half this little 
volume is an appendix, with lists of the 

R.A.A. and A.A.R.A. and their works; of 

the officers, professors and honorary mem- 

bers; of the masterpieces and exhibitions 
at Burlington House. The narrative form 

of the text itself is but a garment clothing a 

scarcely less compact body of facts, historical 

and constitutional, about the R.A., its schools 
and its buildings. This is an admirable 
prospectus. 

FORTY DRAWINGS BY HORACE 
BRODZKY. Text by James  LAVER. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Extraordinarily brilliant single-line figure 

drawings from Brodzky’s work of the last 

year or two, with a few from an earlier 
period. Mr. Laver in his introduction deals 
with the nature of drawing and with Brod- 
zky’s life, and is at pains—surely superfluous 

—to justify his preoccupation with the nude 

female model. 

UR OF THE CHALDEES. By C. LEonarp 
Woot ey. Faber. 3s. 6d. 

The inclusion of Sir Leonard Woolley’s 
account of the excavations at Ur in this 
deservedly popular series is a piece of news 
needing no comment. The book has 16 illus- 
trations, and the fascinating finds of the 
archeologists are of universal interest. 


FICTION 


THE GREEN CHILD. By HeErsert Reap. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Herbert Read’s first essay in fiction is 
an interesting event. He calls The Green 
Child ““ A Romance,” but the term is really 
only used to cover the jumps from natural- 
ism to fantasy which his narrative takes, and 
the book is much less a romance than an 


up-to-date example of the philosophic conte. 
The connexion between the earlier sections 
and the political myth—in essence the most 
philosophically didactic and least impressive 
part of the book—which forms its final 
section is logical and quite innocent of the 
arbitrary nexus which a writer of pure 
romance would be content to establish. The 
middle section, which describes the narra- 
tor’s enlightened rule over a South American 
country during a period of twenty-five years, 
is far the best part of the book and derives 
its interest less from its vivid descriptions of 
scenes and people than from Mr. Read’s 
philosophic views on government and human 
conduct. The first section, describing the 
President’s return to his native village, zs a 
romance, and is not free from taints of 
whimsy. But the book as a whole, despite the 
publishers’ disclaimer, is firmly grounded on 
a philosophic basis and by no means without 
the merits of good “ character-building and 
psychology”’ which they declare that it rejects. 
HUBERT’S ARTHUR. By _ FRreperick 
RoLFE, BARON Corvo. Cassell. ros. 6d. 

All the characteristic qualities of Fr. Rolfe’s 
exuberant style and imagination are amply 
and enchantingly displayed in this long essay 
in “ what-might-have-been”’ history, which 
relates how Arthur, Duke of Brittany, instead 
of being murdered by King John, escaped 
and spent his youth among the Crusaders, 
and survived to be the greatest and wisest 
King of England. What Mr. A. J. A. Symons, 
Rolfe’s biographer, calls his ‘ subjective 
capacity to project himself into fictional 
autobiography as a form of dream-compen- 
sation for his unhappy life,”’ predominant in 
his more personal books, is extensively 
evident even here, as in all of his historical 
studies, and is the basis of some of the finest 
passages in the book. 

TARABAS: A GUEST ON EARTH. 

By Josepn Rotu. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The ironic simplicity of this tale of a convers- 
ion makes it peculiarly impressive. Tarabas 
is a Russian from the Ukraine, a man of 
physical grandeur who is morally a child. 
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Involved in the war, he enjoys its uncom- 
plicated brutality until in the days of the 
Revolution he commits a single act of cruelty 
towards a Jew which brings him in a moment 
to psychological maturity. The semi- 
fabulous physical exploits of the first half of 
the book, the spiritual pilgrimage of the 
second, become complementary parts of a 
story which is none the less essentially real 
for being half-symbolic. Recommended. 
IN SIGHT OF THE PROMISED LAND. 
By Grorcrs DuHaMEL. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
The third volume of Miss Béatrice de 
Holthoir’s brilliant translation of Duhamel’s 
long novel can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have followed the fortunes of the 
family through the two preceding sections. 
The legacy which has so long disturbed 
the peace of this unfortunate family, now 
seems likely to materialize soon, and the 
complex internal situation is in process of 
being resolved. The most important parts 
of the present volume deal with the change 
of Laurent Pasquier from a boy into a man, 
his love for his sister, and her difficulties 
with her lover, who is a drug-addict. The 
fourth instalment of this impressive work is 
eagerly awaited. 
VIRGIN SOIL UPTURNED. By Mix- 
HAIL SHOLOKHOV. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Will disappoint those who have hoped that 
Sholokhov, one of the leading Soviet writers, 
will produce something greater than and 
different from “bourgeois” fiction. The 
best one can say of it is that it is intelligent, 
readable, and exciting. Two kinds of interest 
are very cleverly interwoven: one is that of 
a serious debate about collectivizing farms : 
all the characters in the novel take part in 
this, and the divergent points of view give 
the book its real originality and freshness. 
The other interest is that of an adventure 
story : the characters blench, tremble, clench 
their fists, and act up to moments of 
melodrama. The observation is so true that 
the violence of the writing never seems false. 
DELINA DELANEY. By Amanpa M. Ros. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Connoisseurs of modern Euphuism have 
long known and prized the works of Mrs. 
Amanda Ros, the author of Irene Iddesleigh, 
Poems of Puncture, and the present volume. 
This re-issue of Delina Delaney, in an 
extremely elegant edition, will introduce her 
to a wider audience. 
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HORACE BRODZKY 


Drawing by JuLes Pascin. From “ 40 
Drawings by Horace Brodzky.” Text by 
James Laver. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN. By ALkxg 
Toxstol1. Translated by EpirH Bone and 
EMILE Burns. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

An immense work depicting Russia, 1914- 
1918. The story begins with an acute picture 
of pre-war society in Petersburg, where an 
effete intelligentsia flirts with the idea of 
revolution merely as a panacea for their 
personal maladjustments ; we see these people 
caught up in the war and later in the Revolu- 
tion. In the second part of the book (1917- 
1918) the interest is mainly historical, and 
the characters become rather lost in the 
description of the prevailing chaos and 
anarchy. The writing is vivid and controlled 
by an admirable impartiality; never des- 
cending to false sentiment or political 
propaganda, it is touched by a profound 
sympathy for a suffering people. 

THE LONGEST YEARS. By Sicrip 
Unpser. Translated by ArrHuR G. 
Cuater. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

This story of childhood differs from most in 
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being that of a happy childhood with a 

minimum of sex interest. The background is 

Norway and Denmark, the society poor but 

cultivated ; there is plenty of incident, little 

that can be called event. Miss Undset is too 
serious an artist to be content with senti- 
mental taradiddles about child psychology, 
and the book is an interesting comment both 
on childhood and on prevalent conceptions 
of it. But for those who are students neither 
of child psychology nor of Miss Undset’s 
psychology the Scandinavian elaboration 
may prove a little tedious. 

KING COFFIN. By 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A megalomaniac, aspiring to realize himself 
as a superman, sets himself to devise and 
execute the perfect crime—the “ pure”’ 
murder, undetermined by any such motive 
as irritation or jealousy, of a_ perfect 
stranger. he man’s madness is not of 
merely specialized, clinical interest, because 
it is not considered as a form of de- 
rangement but as a peculiar, pathetically 
individual kind of self-consciousness. ‘The 
story is brilliantly told in Mr. Aiken’s exact 
and subtle style, which catches every oppor- 
tunity for pointed, relevant effect. A book 
for the connoisseur of fiction. 

ONCE WE HAD A CHILD. By Hans 
Fatuapa. Translated from the German by 
Eric Sutron. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Herr Fallada has created a robust and 
memorable portrait of a young farmer whose 
background is the Baltic Island of Rigen, 
where his sinister and eccentric ancestors 
have always owned land and been the terror 
of the neighbourhood. In his boyhood he is 
involved in exciting and terrible escapades ; 
he develops into a ruthless egotist with 
a passion for farming, whose character 
eventually alienates him from even the two 
women who love him. The immensely long 
story, by turns cruel, humorous and path- 
etic, moves with vitality and assurance 
towards its ironic and tragic close. 

THE FROZEN HEART. By Mrs. St. Lor 
STRACHEY. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A charming and exact period piece. Mrs. 

Strachey’s heroine narrowly escapes from 

the fashionable husband market only to 

find herself involved among the revolu- 
tionary dangers of Paris in 1848. She meets 
and falls in love with Lamartine, the dream 
poet of her schooldays. But Victorian repres- 
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sions must be solved by Victorian means, 
so, despite the reader’s sigh, home and virtue 
are happily allowed to triumph. 
ODD JOHN.. By OtaF 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Odd is the correct word for this story. ‘The 
hero was an eleven-months child, and the 
extra two months accounted for his mental 
singularity and indifference to social morals. 
At nine John killed a policeman and at ten 
was beginning sexual adventures. ‘Telepathy 
enabled the young and thoroughly unpleas- 
ant genius, after nudist experiments in 
Scotland, to collect a strange colony around ~ 
him. The fantastic plot enables Mr. Staple- 
don to indulge in witty, furtive—if not really 
distinctive—comments on human affairs. 
CUT AND COME AGAIN. By H. E. 
Bates. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
This is the best and most mature collection 
of stories that Mr. Bates has so far published. 
The superficial aspects of Tchekov’s 
influence have been worked out to form 
part of a method that is now entirely individ- 
ual, there are no longer any traces of the 
slightly too lush sentiment which formerly 
sometimes disturbed an otherwise satisfying 
idyll, his construction is now innocent of 
labour-saving tricks. The best story in the 
book is perhaps ‘‘ The Station,” a brilliant 
study of the sudden attraction between a 
young lorry-driver and the proprietress of a 
roadside coffee stall. But everywhere the 
level of achievement is impressively high. 
A SILVER RATTLE. By Sytvia THomp- 
SON. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
An artificially constructed story whose 
recurring motif is child-birth. The central 
figure is a rich, contented young woman who 
has just had a baby by her second husband ; 
we are given glimpses into her previous 
marriage, acute sketches of the lives of the 
maternity nurse, the friends and relations 
who come to visit the heroine and descrip- 
tions, tragic or humorous, of their confine- 
ments. The interest is too dispersed, but 
there is clever character drawing here. 
MOTTKE THE THIEF. By SHotem Ascu. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Sholem Asch catches at times the 
picaresque note though in the end he loses 
it, together with his realism. His black- 
guardly hero is young enough to compel 
some sympathy and the Polish setting is 
unusual. Mottke, the son of a wet: nurse, 
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J. C. Squire 
WEEPINGS & WAILINGS 


Drawings by IAN FENWICK. 6s. sez. 


Laments and elegies on a variety of subjects, many of which have appeared in Punch 
under the initials “J.C. S.’? The perfect gift book. 


SHELDON’S WAY 
WYNYARD BROWNE, Author of Queenie Molson. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of a good man seen through the eyes of a derelict, witty old poet. 


HANS ANDERSEN: Fairy Tales & Legends 
With 60 illustrations, wrapper and binding design by 
REX WHISTLER 
75. 6d. net. 


Rex Whistler brings to the illustrating of the best-loved of fairy-tales all the imaginative 
fancifulness which marks Hans Andersen himself. 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 


BATSFORD’S “BRITISH HERITAGE” SERIES. 


Companion Volumes each containing 128 pages of text and 


lew Volumes Just Pu blished. 130 photographic illustrations, Price 7/6 net (by post 8/-) 
BEENGLISHCOUNTRY HOUSE | THE HEART OF ENGLAND 
| By Ivor Brown. With Foreword by J. B. Priestley 
By RALPH DUTTON |THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 
With a Foreword by OSBERT SITWELL. By Paul Cohen-Portheim 
ntaining 128 pages and 130 superb photographic illustrations of | THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND 
<terior and Interior eo oo nee Parks, Gardens, etc., By Dorothy Hartley 
h lates i merous plans 
Be Dicay ev. Cloth, Prise 7s, 6d. net (by post 8s.) THE PARISH CHURCHES’ OF 
THE ENGLISH ABBEY Rbcace ier 
By J. C. Cox, LL.D. and C. B. Ford 
its Life and Work in the Middle Ages With Foreword by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D. 
By F. H. CROSSLEY, F.S.A. THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 


By H. Batsford and Charles Fry 
With Foreword by Hugh Walpole 


ntaining 128 pages of text and 130 superb photographic ENGLISH VILLAG ES AND HAMLETS 


istrations of Abbey Churches, Conventual Buildings, Cloisters, 


With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. W. ORMSBY GORE, P.C. 


teways, Screens, Monuments, etc., together with 3 colour plates By H. Pakington 
Monastic Life from old MSS., and numerous plans. With Foreword by E. V. Knox (‘‘ Evoe”’) 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net (by post 8s.) | TH 5 O LD | N NS OF ENG LAN D 
THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND By A. B. Richardson 
THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 
By LINN DOYLE By H. Batsford and Charles Fry 
ntaining 128 pages of text, illustrated by 130 superb photographic | With Foreword by John Buchan, C.H. 


ites, together with three in colour and numerous Pen Drawings THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


and Maps by Brian Cook. ‘ an 
Large 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net (by post 8s.) | By George Blake. With Foreword by Eric Linklater. 


On Sale at all good Bookshops everywhere. 


. T. BATSFORD LtpD., 15, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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From dust cover of “ The Astatics.” 


escapes from a wretched childhood in the 

ghetto. He joins a circus caravan, steals hens 

and another man’s girl, commits murder and 
sets up as a pimp. 

THE ASIATICS. By FReDERIC PROKOSCH. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Prokosch, who is well known as a poet 

in England and America, has made a 

triumphant entry into fiction. The subject 

of The Asiatics is an imaginary journey 
taken across Asia by a young American, 
to whom the continent has always had 
the force of an imaginative symbol. It 
abounds in vivid descriptions of places and 
men and atmospheres, in fine sensual appre- 
hensions, and philosophic penetration. Mr. 

Prokosch’s finely controlled prose rhythms 

and individual vision give it a unity of its 

own. A very notable first book. 

HERE LIES A MOST BEAUTIFUL 
LADY. By RicHarp BLaker. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. de la Mare left the lovely lady of his 

well-known poem to our imagination, but 

the gracious and fragile old lady to whom 

Mr. Blaker introduces us appears at first to 

come from Mr. J. M. Barrie’s fairyland of 

the Victorian heart. Mrs. Billiter sacrificed 
her life to the speculative genius of her 
husband. She accompanied him on_ his 
whirlwind adventures in search of oil, furs, 
cobalt, gold. She never complained, she con- 
doned his infidelity, she stifled her own 
romance. Here is the Perfect Wife of the 
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past presented adroitly and without 

unnecessary sentiment. 

BLACK PARADE. By Jack Jones. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

There is nothing romantic in this solid 
mining saga of South Wales except the 
melodious names of Saran and her copious 
children. The strikes, pit explosions, epi- 
demics, war and industrial depression are 
never mere headlines. Homely character- 
ization is some compensation for the tragic 
theme of toil and Saran’s shifts to manage 
her menfolk, whether addicted to betting or 
religion, remain in mind. 

BEYOND SING THE WOODS. By 
TryYGVE GULBRANSSEN. ‘Translated by 
Naomi Watrorp. Thornton Butterworth. 

s. 6d. 

This Norwegian novel states the case for 
Man versus Nature in the familiar Hamsun 
manner. Forests infested by wild animals 
and grim superstitions of earlier pioneers 
overshadow village and farm. The episodic 
treatment, though disconcerting to an Eng- 
lish reader, enables the novelist to present 
every aspect of folk life. Dag Bjérndal, 
in his feudal vigour and simplicity, sym- 
bolizes the human struggle. 

THE SHADOW ON THE DOWNS. By 
R. C. WooptHorpr. Nicholson and Wat- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Woodthorpe is the author of two of the 

best detective stories of recent: years; and 

although it cannot be said that his Downs 
mystery reaches his own highest standard, 
he is to be thanked once again for dealing 
freshly with a fresh theme. The proposed 
motor track on the Sussex Downs has 
become famous as the subject of prolonged 
and bitter controversy ; but it has been left 
to him, as far as can be ascertained, to make 
its possible effect on local residents a subject 
for fiction. The story flags here and there, 

and the action of the characters becomes a 

little aimless; but their talk is the right 

mixture of village wisdom and folly, and we 
recognize them as real. 
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ROAD TO WAR, AMERICA 1914-17. 
By Water Mittis. Faber. 15s. 

Why did America leave her neutrality to 

join the Allies in their murderous war ? Mr. 

Walter Millis, from the first, is convinced 

that America should have stayed out : partly, 
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Lady 


MARJORIE BOWEN 
15/- 
A biography of Emma, Lady 


Hamilton, dealing mainly 
with Nelson’s stay in Naples 
and with the Neapolitan 
Revolution of 1799. It is 
a narrative full of action, 
passion and extravagance. 
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The Powys | 


Brothers 


R. HERON WARD 


7/6 


A biographical and critical 
study of three members ot 
this remarkable family : 
John Cowper Powys, T. F. 
Powysand Llewelyn Powys, 
tracing the influence of each 
brother upon the others. 
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MARTHA BROWN, »™_P. 


716 
A New Novel by 


VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 


of “Anna Lombard ’’ (six million copies sold) 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in 
the House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘‘ The Times” of 
June 8th, said: ‘‘l have been reading a very extraordinary book this 
week called ‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 
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it seems, for the simple reason that war is 
murderous, and partly from the Wilsonian 
viewpoint, that an America truly impartial 
and truly neutral could have forced a negoti- 
ated peace on the combatants; a peace, 
furthermore, which was not the product of 

a ‘“‘war mentality.” Neutrality demanded 

impartiality; but, in Mr. Millis’s view, 

America was never impartial. It was Allied 

propaganda, the ignorance of American 

newspaper correspondents, and the futility 
of House and Page that converted the nation 
to England’s side and never permitted the 

German case to be heard. Mr. Millis’s book 

is thus biased; but he argues with great 

brilliance, in a way which is both provocative 
and stimulating. 

MY LIFE OF REVOLT. By Davin KirK- 
woop. Forewords by WINSTON CHURCHILL 
and GrorGcE Lanspury. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Kirkwood’s autobiography is just what 

one would expect from him—forthright and 

honest rather than subtle or sensitive. He 
has his own set views on men and things, and 
states them bluntly without concealed 
motive. He makes his liking for the Prince 
of Wales as plain as his dislike for Lloyd 

George, and his portraits of political 

colleagues and opponents are similarly 

drawn with the force of frank conviction. 

Glasgow slum boyhood, industrial agitation 

in peace and war, the Clydeside M.P.s at 

Westminster, the General Strike and the 

Queen Mary—these are his high lights. 

THE LIFE OF EMMELINE PANK- 
HURST: ‘THE SUFFRAGETTE STRUGGLE 
FOR WOMEN’S CITIZENSHIP. By E. SYLVIA 
PaNKHourRsT. Laurie. 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. Pankhurst appears in this simple and 

somewhat uninspired but often quite vivid 

record as a woman born to rebellion, com- 

pact of the fanatical stuff of which reform is 
made. “‘ When the spur of the cause flagged, 
her life seemed harsh and joyless.’’ Never- 
theless, as her daughter shows, her persist- 
ence in the amazing militant campaign of 

1905 to 1914 was truly heroic, and the story 

deserves to be recalled if only for those who 

deem civil brutality a post-war perquisite 
of other nations. 

MARK TWAIN: THE Man aAnpD His 
Work. By Epwarp WAGENKNECHT. Mil- 
ford. 13s. 6d. 

Perhaps less a biography than an organiza- 

tion of material for a biography, this makes 
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an excellent centenary volume, attempting 

to look afresh at Mark Twain in the light of 

all that has been written both by him in his 
lifetime and about him since his death. 

Aspect by aspect, rather than phase by phase 

or book by book, it sums up his personality 

and work in a balanced judgment, keen, 
appreciative, readable. 

FREDERICK DELIUS. By Crare DE ius. 
Nicholson & Watson. 15s. 

This is a purely biographical work by the 

sister of the composer, who does not profess 

to give a critical estimate of his music. It is 
easily and pleasantly written, and throws 
new light on Delius’ personality in many 
cases. Philip Heseltine’s book is a work of 
enthusiastic and critical admiration : Delius’ 
sister provides exactly the right corrective— 

a fair, loving commentary on Delius’ life 

and his character as she knew it, with no 

slurring of faults and no hero-worship. He 
appears as a lovable character, not without 

a touch of the self-deception common to 

every Romantic, it is true : but a scrupulous, 

publicity-shunning artist nevertheless, a 

character mirrored faithfully in the beauties 

and faults of his music. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA AND 
THE RISE OF MENELIK. By G. 
F-H. Berkevey. Constable 15s. 

Among the many réchauffés of Ethiopian 

history which are now being dished up for an 

avid public, none was better worth reprinting 
than Mr. Berkeley’s classic account of Adowa. 

It was published over thirty years ago, and 

though written primarily from Italian 

sources, does present a fair picture of what 
the Italians failed to accomplish and of 

what the Abyssinians accomplished in 1896. 

To this really useful military history has 

been added a helpful summary of Italo- 

Ethiopian relations. With the present attempt 

to conquer Ethiopia the author has no 

sympathy. 

DOLLFUSS: AN AUSTRIAN PAT- 
RIOT. From the German of JOHANNES 
ree Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
S. 

Dr. Messner was a friend of the murdered 

Austrian Chancellor, and his book sets the 

work of Dollfuss for Austria in a personal 

frame; the photographs themselves are 
mainly intimate and domestic. But the 
statesman is not neglected, nor is his 
political inheritance, nor the wounds left 
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THE TALE OF GENJI 


De Luxe Omnibus Edition 
By LADY MURASAKI 
Translated by Arthur Waley 12s. 6d. 
The Christmas present par excellence for 
the discriminating reader. The book con- 
tains the six volumes of the Genji saga, 
The Tale of Genji, The Sacred Tree, 
Wreath of Cloud, Blue Trousers, The Lady 
of the Boat, and The Bridge of Dreams. 


KAREL CAPEK 


INTIMATE THINGS 


Vv 
The ever-popular Capek is here at his 
iv) 
best and wittiest. Capek writes on a 
number of familiar things. Maps, Dreams, 
Bookworms, Literature, Good Resolutions 
are among the many subjects he dwells 
on in_his delightful book. 5s. 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


FLOWERS OF SPEECH 


‘“ He passes in rapid review poetry, essay, 
novel, play, biography, criticism ; and he 
brings sound sense to the relation of the 
technical to the beautiful.” 


Manchester Guardian 4s. 6d. 
Fiction 


THE CLOWN AND 
HIS DAUGHTER 


By HALIDE EDIB 7s. 6d. 
By Turkey’s foremost author. 


“Tt is a remarkable and beautiful book 
of quite unique interest because it reveals 
a life unknown before to the English 
mind.” Siv Philip Gibbs. 


LADIES IN LOVE 


By LADISLAUS BUS FEKETE 
7s. 6d. 


“A very clever and very charming novel; 
in fact, a novel to which the good old 
word fascinating might apply, comes to 
us from Hungary.’’ Harper's Bazaar. 
(Sylvia Lynd.) 
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WHAT THEY SAID AT 
THE TIME 


by HUGH KINGSMILL 


“Mr. Hugh Kingsmill is a master anthologist. 

His ‘Invective and Abuse’ was a very 

delightful possession. His ‘What they Said 

at the Time’ is an even more fascinating 

volume.” 

HAROLD NICOLSON IN The Daily Telegraph. 
6s. net 


FRANCIS BREET 
YOUNG 


by E. G. TWITCHETT 


A fresh and intimate critical study of 
England’s most representative novelist. 
Biography and criticism are so combined as 
to present a living picture of a great 
writer’s development. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH COUNTRY 


Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM 
New Essays by 

H. E. Bates H. J. Massingham 

Adrian Bell R. H. Mottram 

Edmund Blunden R. Ellis Roberts 

Ivor Brown V. Sackville-West 

John Collier A. G.. Street 

W. H. Davies Sir W. Beech Thomas 

E. W. Hendy H. W. Timperley 
Hugh Walpole 

The Times writes: ‘‘ Here is arrayed all the 

chivalry of our modern essayists, each writing 

on his chosen shire... .’ And adds that 

“‘ the photographs are of rare beauty.” 

15 Double-page plates. 7s. 6d. net 


SCOTTISH COUNTS 


Edited by G. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
New Essays by 
J. R. Allan Hector MacIver 
Bernard Fergusson W. Mackay Mackenzie 
James Fergusson Moray Maclaren 
Neil M. Gunn Jan Macpherson 
Eric Linklater G. Scott Moncrieff 
Fionn mac Colla Campbell Nairne 
Hugh MacDiarmid Colin Walkinshaw 
J. H. Whyte 
‘« A brilliant band of contributors. . . . The 
illustrations are a marvellous exhibition of 
the diversity as well as the beauty of Scottish 
scenery.”’—Country Life. 
300pp. 16 Double-page plates. 7s. Od. 


Catalogue post free from 


WISHART & Co., 9 John St., W.C.2 
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in Austria by Versailles, nor his programme, 

his problems, and their tragic and cruel 

climax. A useful and attractive book. 

THE LETTERS OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. Edited by G. B. Harrison. 
Cassell. tos. 6d. 

THE QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Zweic. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
The great Elizabethans remain enigmatic, 
however much has been written about and 
even by them; Queen Elizabeth’s letters 
are not the revealing autobiographies of 
modern times. When she wrote, her concern 
was usually an affair of state. This collection 
is well chosen, with an excellent preface. 
Stefan Zweig’s book was reviewed in the 
September number of THE LONDON Mer- 

cury. It has been well translated. 

SCOTLAND’S INNER MAN. A History 
oF Scots Foop aND Cookery. By VICTOR 
MacCuure. Routledge. 5s. 

WHISKEY AND SCOTLAND. A Spirit- 
UAL AND PRACTICAL SuRVEY. By Neit M. 
GunN. Routledge. 55. 

Food and strong drink have interested 
religious thinkers more than historians. But 
these little books are an object lesson to a 
new school which has substituted social 
statistics for dates and crowns. Mr. Victor 
MacClure finds more than appetite in the 
national pot. Mr. Neil M. Gunn has a 
practical motive in finding a mythological 
background for wsge-beatha. He wishes to 
see a noble spirit protected by law from soul- 
less exploitation and he despairs of West- 
minster. 

THE MAKING OF THE TUDOR DES- 
POTISM. By Prof. C. H. Wittiams. 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

The side we take in the great quarrel called 

the Reformation, on which the fence becomes 

an impossible permanent seat, affects our 
judgment of the chief protagonists; and 
some of Professor Williams’ conclusions 
remain open to question. Beginning with 

Bosworth Field, he describes how the Tudor 

despotism was fashioned, a strong central 
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By STEFAN 


government made, and the social and 
religious problems tackled. 

LITERARY 
BLAKE AND MILTON. By Denis 


SAURAT. Stanley Nott. 55. 
In his famous book on Milton, Prof. Saurat 
found a neglected source of English poetry 
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—that of occultism. Those who know his 
detailed studies of Blake and Milton will 
appreciate this remarkable essay in con- 
clusions. But despite the apparent simplicity 
of the primary ideas discussed, the highly 
concentrated analysis may deter an unpre- 
pared reader. 

CHANTICLEER: A STUDY OF TIE 
FRENCH MUSE. By J. G. Lecce, M.A. 
Dent. 8s. 6d. - 

A survey of French verse for those with little 

previous knowledge of the subject: from 

the Chanson de Roland (and earlier) to 

Francis Jammes. (Mr. Legge does not tackle 

Valéry and Claudel.) The idea is to give the 

social history of France in terms of her poets’ 

lives and works ; the account is illustrated 
by numerous verse translations, and the 
originals (156 of them) are given in an 


appendix. Undistinguished, simple, 

thorough, useful. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

PERSONAL PLEASURES. By RosE 

Macavu.ay. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Macaulay has surely combined 


business with pleasures; for the touch of 
the professional “‘ middle’ writer is every- 
where evident—the mock elegance, the high- 
flown, rhetorical diction, the elaborately 
witty climax. Miss Macaulay is excellent 
company, however, and these essays—never 
purely serious, nor yet merely frivolous— 
show an astonishing range of subject. 
Sophisticated, good-humouredly  disillus- 
ioned, she is aware that nothing in this 
world is perfect, and most of her pleasures 
have an ironical twist. 
THE FOOL: His Soctat anp LITERARY 
History. By Enip WEtsrForp. Faber. 21s. 
Miss Welsford’s second book is a worthy 
sequel to her fascinating The Court Masque. 
Here every species of Fool is conveniently 
classified and docketed, his pedigree traced 
from myth and legend through medizval 
court and stage down to the dishonoured 
position of to-day. The book is well worth 
reading for the anecdotes alone. Yet it is 
often deficient in critical analysis and—still 
more—in psychological exegesis. And she 
quite fails to explain why the Fool is funny. 
WOMEN CALLED WILD. By Rosita 
Forses. Decorations by IsopeL R. Brarp. 
Grayson. 12s. 6d. : ; 
Travellers’ tales by Miss Rosita Forbes, who, 
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The ‘Daily Mail’’ Book of the Month 
a ee 


i Find Four People 
By PAMELA FRANKAU 


The most brilliant book by one of our 
most brilliant young writers, a quite 
unique autobiography. 

10/6 net 


Albert of Belgium 


by EMILE CAMMAERTS 


An authoritative biography by the ideal 
biographer. It is a fascinating and intim- 
ate study of a brave-souled, able monarch, 
who rallied the world to his side. 


Illustrated 21/- net 


Kitty, Duchess of 


Queensberry 
by The Hon. VIOLET BIDDULPH 


Memoir of the famous beauty, Catherine 
Hyde, a cousin of Queen Anne and a great 
figure of the eighteenth century, renowned 
for her lively tongue and eccentricities. 

Illustrated 15/- net 


e 
i Walked by Night 
Edited by LILIAS, RIDER} HAGGARD 
“Tt is a relief to turn to the frank pagan 
naturalness of I WALKED BY NIGHT. It 
is the finest thing of its kind since Richard 


Jefferies’ ‘Gamekeeper at Home’.”’ 
—The Star 


80 Illustrations by Edward Seago 
15/- net 


William Cowper and 
the i8th Century 


by GILBERT THOMAS 


“His book is one which no student: of 
Cowper would wish to neglect.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement 
15/- net 
@ 
The ‘‘ Evening Standard ’’ Book of the Month 


Youth Uncharted 
by STEPHEN LAWFORD 


High adventure in real life. Written with 
a keen sense of humour and infectious 
gaiety. 


7/6 net 
° 
And Novels by 
Denise Robins Fanny Heaslip Lea 
Roland Pertwee George Foster 
R. C, Woodthorpe Maria Albanesi 
Jack Lindsay Oliver Onions 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON 


An 

Epic 

of 

20th 
Century 
Culture 


AIR-GODS’ PARADE 


By SIMPSON STOKES 


ELLS, in vivid narrative form, the story 

of a new and deadly Weapon of the Air 
which threatens to wipe out civilization. 
It is at once an exciting ‘‘ story’? and an 
appeal to sanity. 5 


ARTHUR BARRON 


24/26 Dean Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


Green Rushes 


7/6 >y MAURICE WALSH 7/6 


net net 


““Maurice Walsh—of The Key Above the 
Doov—will charm his hundreds of thousands 
of readers anew with Green Rushes. I con- 
fess I am one of his most ready victims. Any 
man who writes so graciously, who can move 
the spirit with that clear glow of loveliness 
which seems but the sunset’s aftermath in a 
world given over to the True and the Un- 
beautiful, must demand affection. He is an 
accomplished artist ; he disdains dirt ; he turns 
to the old, spiritual fundamentals of courage 
and honour, charity, sweetness and human 
dignity; he quarries among the simple and 
common activities of hfe for his themes, find- 
ing a hundred things to write about where 
others only find sex. He is never ‘clever’ or 
‘brilliant.’ Yet his readers are a thousand to 
most others’ one. He is, of course, the genius 
turned story teller, and in this book he is true 
to his gift. In his own field Maurice Walsh 
has no superior.” 

—Dovucrias NEwToN in G.K.’s Weekly. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
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dressed in the hiram, visited the sug, drank 
keshir, ate durra, voyaged in a sambukh in 
the teeth of the azzieb and riveted her eyes 
on the marks of the chifra. This at least is 
the impression left by her chapters on the 
slave trade in Abyssinia and Arabia ; a more 

European terminology accompanies _ her 

descriptions of a murder trial in Russia, 

fire-dancing in Dutch Guiana, third degree 
in Chicago, or witchcraft in Java. 

I WALKED BY NIGHT. Edited by Livtas 
Riper Haccarp. Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 15s. 

“The Life and History of the King of the 

Norfolk Poachers,’’ who was also shepherd, 

horse-breaker, gamekeeper and a rat-catcher 

at different times of his life, is written by 
himself. A survivor of the bad old days with 
their poverty and cruel punishments, the 
author was always a rebel, and he tells, with 

a likeable slow humour and directness, of 

his success as a poacher and the means by 

which he achieved his success. Mr. Seago’s 
illustrations suit the mood of the book. 

THE LIVING GARDEN, or THE HOW 
AND WHY OF GARDEN LIFE. By 
E. J. Satispury, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated 
by Gwenpy Caroe. G. Bell. tos. 6d. 

Dr. Salisbury is a botanist of high rank. 

His aim, in this admirable book, is to 

interest the gardener in his plants as living 

entities. Among the subjects discussed 
are: What is a Garden ? Soil, Sunlight 
and Shade, Scent and Colour, Seeds and 
their Germination, Weeds and Plant Names. 

Dr. Salisbury writes with ease and clarity. 

The illustrations include a few good photo- 

graphs as well as Miss Caroe’s accurate and 

decorative pen-drawings. 
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THE MUSIC LOVER’S MISCELLANY. 
Selected and edited by Eric Brom. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

What must, first and last, impress one in this 

anthology is the vast range of Mr. Blom’s 

reading, even allowing for the suggestions of 
friends. With the assistance of some sub- 
titles and an index we are invited to wander 
about in it for ourselves, while the editor 
laughs in the background at the contradic- 
tions and oddments of opinion which he has 
set face to face. But the entertainment is 
casually organized, and invariably diverting. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

' By CuHarves Burney. 2 vols. Foulis. 31s. 
This is a republication of Dr. Burney’s 
extremely erudite history of music from the 
earliest times up to his own day (1760). 
Burney devotes 400 pages to the discussion 
of Greek music : and this would be excessive 
even if almost all that he says were not out 
of date. It is inevitable, too, that an eigh- 
teenth-century historian should write 250 
pages on the Italian opera in England. The 
most attractive part of the new edition is the 
Appendix of letters from Burney to Dr. 
Johnson, Crotch, and other contemporary 
figures: and a few very charming letters 
to his daughters. 

HANDEL. By C. F. Azspy WILLIAMs. 
(This and the next in the “ Master 
Musicians ”’ series.) Dent. 4s. 6d. each. 

The late Dr. Abdy Williams’s book required 

bringing up to date both in matters of fact 

and valuation. One of the best pieces of the 
book is a short chapter on Handel’s influence 
on English composers, showing how his 

“overpowering grandeur and strength... 

struck a blow at native English productivity, 

from which it only began to recover in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century ” 

—a heavy price to pay for the entertainment 

of a foreigner. 

WAGNER. By Rosert L. Jacoss. 

“The world owes me what I need,”’ declared 

Wagner ; and on the degree of sympathy 

with which the biographer can accept that 

claim depends the nature of his judgments. 

Mr. Jacobs, whose book is a new volume in 

the series, is very fair and discerning, both 

in his narrative of the life, and in a special 
chapter on Wagner’s personality. 


POETRY 


THE FOURTH OF AUGUSTA 
Humbert Wo rte. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
6s. 

The eternal triangle told in a sequence of 
seventeen sonnets. The sonnet form does not 
lend itself to narrative ; certainly Mr. Wolfe, 
with his adventitious use of dissonance and 
half-rhymes, his long sentences that hurtle on 
from line to line, distorts the Shakespearian 
sonnet beyond recognition. The verse is 
characterized by a hyper-romantic idiom, 
the jewelled phrase and general air of 
spurious glamour. The format of this book 
is as pretentious as its contents. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Week-end Publication in 
New and Enlarged Form 


In future THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT will 
appear at the week-end instead of on Thursday. The 
change is being made to meet the convenience of readers. 
Few people nowadays have time to read all the books 
they wish to read or even, among the distractions of the 
week, to decide their selection from the abundant output 
of the publishing houses. 


The week-end provides the leisure 
necessary, and The Times Literary 
Supplement will be at hand to inform 
and guide a discriminating choice. 


In an enlarged form the Literary 
Supplement will more than ever make 
good its claim to be the indispensable 
minister of taste, whether the taste be 
for fiction, travel, biography, history, 
belles-lettres, science, politics, art, or 
religion. 


Its critics, all anonymous, are experts. 
Its standpoint is impartial. It is no 
respecter of passing fashions, of book- 
ish conventions, or of ephemeral 
reputations. 


The pages of the Literary Supplement 
provide the widest variety of reading, 
from the newest thriller to the latest 
work of scholarship. 

In short, its aim is to be honest, 
readable, and complete. 


THE LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is printed upon a page 
of convenient size, in the clearest of type, on the whitest 
of paper, and the display of its contents will be found an 
invitation to the eye. 


EVERY SATURDAY—PRICE THREEPENCE 


ORDER NOW 
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Frontispiece by Dents Tegetmeter to “ Plato’s 
Symposium or the Drinking Party,” translated 
by Michael Foyce. (Dent, 6s.) 


THE NEW BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. Edited by CHartes WILLIAMS. 
Associate “Editors: Lord David Cecil, 
Ernest de Selincourt, E. M. W. Tillyard. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

This anthology, designed to include nothing 
given in the Golden Treasury or the 
Oxford Book of English Verse,” to which 
it is a noble companion, contains passages 
from long poems and from plays, and is 
bold enough to give the whole of Drayton’s 
““Nimphidia.” It preserves a delicate balance 
between the extreme of poetry and that 
middle literature in which so much that is 
first-rate is found; offers much famous 
poetry which one knows far less familiarly 
than one imagines, and much poetry that is 
not familiar at all. Mr. Williams’ intro- 
duction is excellent. 

SECOND HYMN TO LENIN AND 
OTHER POEMS. By HucH MacD1ar- 
MID. Stanley Nott. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid has a distinct 
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advantage over other poets. His English 

poems are sufficiently conversational to be 

reckoned as modernist, but when his English 
wears thin he can retreat into the rich, 
poetic-sounding Scots of his own making. 

His Hymn is too ratiocinative to please his 

co-religionists. Prolific in writing, he can 

yet, with an unexpected phrase, set the near- 
est patch of heather on fire. 

THE BEST POEMS OF 1935. Selected 
by THomas Moutrt. Decorations by 
Acnes MILLer Parker. Cape. 6s. 

Mr. Moult continues his annual poet-drive, 

happily unaware of such writers as Mr. 

Auden; he has, however, noticed Mr. Day 

Lewis, one of whose poems (not a very good 

one) is included. The anthology, a useful 

barometer of a certain section of taste, 
includes much mild competent verse and 
poems by Edwin Muir and Herbert Palmer. 


RELIGION AND 


PHILOSOPHY 

JESUS MANIFEST. By Dmitri MEREZH- 

WOVSKI. Cape. 155. 
In Fesus the Unknown Merezhkovski finished 
his study of the Founder of Christianity 
with the story of His baptism. The present 
volume concludes with His passion and 
death. The approach is devotional rather 
than critical or intellectual ; but it is some- 
times provocative. Animpressive and original 
life of Christ. 
CREATIVE SOCIETY. By Joun Mac- 

MURRAY. Student Christian Movement. 5s. 
Professor Macmurray can always be trusted 
to administer a douche that will be salutary 
without being too drastic; and in his 
new study of Christian communism, he 
contrives not to wash away the baby 
with the bath! If we are content to regard 
the Professor as having provided modern 
society with a tool—the Least Common 
Multiple into which Christianity and com- 
munism will go—leaving it to devise the best 
method of putting 1t into operation—his 
book will certainly have served a purpose. 
REASON AND EMOTION. By JouN 

Macmurray. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Professor Macmurray deals in plain language 
with the goal of individual development and 
the modern path open to us. He makes a 
useful division between the material, the 
organic, and the personal, thus giving Science, 
Art and Religion a compartment each. He 
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Neo-Craft Bookcases are made in 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, and in 
limed or waxed finishes. 


Neo-Craft Sectional Bookcases are designed on purely modern COMBINATION 30N 

but not extreme lines. The plate-glass doors slide freely in A neat Wall Fitment incorporating 
chromium-plated runners, which latter considerably enhance the AP ae oe 
appearance. Finger pulls are recessed in the glass, which enabie Gt with one Wooden Panel Cx and 
the door to open to the fullest extent. Any number of sections Fr, and Bureau with Ar over. Oak. 
can be purchased and added to as your library increases, and es a ae £22.18.6 


the variety of different combinations possible is unlimited. 


These designs show the quietness and restraint most suitable 


Minty Bookcase shown for a library or study. The careful British craftsmanship for 

lett. COMBINATION which Minty’s are so wellknown. Easily extended, of course. 

3M Stack comprising two In tune with present-day furnishing, these Bookcases, designed 

g-in., one 11-in. and one on simple satisfying lines, will still please you twenty years 

14-in. Sections and Base. hence—still keep your books clean, ready, orderly. The prices 
Oak £7 19 0 represent the very utmost value. 


MINTY BOOKCASES CAN BE PURCHASED BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fullest particulars of 
MINTY Bookcases including various period styles, at moderate prices. 


Kin (Dept. 21), 44-45, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


London Showrooms : Manchester Showroom: 
123, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 5, EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER 
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is not continuously sound. He thinks, for 
instance, that in a happy and spontaneous 
state genius would bloom in abundance. 
That is to mistake the nature of genius. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. By St. BEDE THE 
VENERABLE. Translated by THomas STa- 
PLETON. Edited by Puitie HEREFORD. 
Burns Oates. 15s. 
The Venerable Bede, whose twelfth cen- 
tenary we have observed this year, left 
behind him a wealth of literature by which 
we have access to the Dark Ages in which he 
beamed with so joyful, if sometimes so 
solitary, a glow. The Dark Ages are here 
less dark than they are sometimes painted. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 
WE EUROPEANS : A Stupy oF “ RacriaL”’ 
Pros_ems. By JuLIAN Huxtey and A. C. 
Happon. With a chapter by A. M. Carr- 
SAUNDERS. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
Here we have the answer of science to the 
non-science (or nonsense) of contemporary 
“racial”? enthusiasts, a debunking in par- 
ticular, by a survey of established ethnic 
facts, of politically impelled ‘‘ Aryan”’ and 
““ Nordic’ myths. The very term “ race ”’ is 
denounced as pseudo-scientific, and “ the 
Jewish problem ”’ at least shown to be much 
less biological than cultural. But the book 
has a general as well as special interest, 
dealing with human heredity and ethnic 
groups and classification. 
PALESTINE OF THE ARABS. By Bear- 
RICE STEUART ERSKINE. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
Mrs. Erskine, who knows the Holy Land well, 
is convinced that the Arabs havea far better 
case than would appear from the numerous 
Zionist publications on the subject. To the 
close observer of the experiment to establish 
a “ Jewish National Home”’ in Palestine, 
there will be nothing very new in her pages. 
At the end of her useful book, however, she 
indicates a possible solution by means of a 
process of cantonization, which would among 
other things leave to the Jews most of the 
plains and to the Arabs most of the hill-land 
of the “Too Much Promised Land.” 


SPORT 
SALAR THE SALMON. By Henry 
WILLIAMson. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Some years have passed since Henry 
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Williamson made a considerable name for 
himself with Tarka the Otter. Now, however, 
we have a book which seems assured of as 
great a success. It is the life story of a sal- 
mon, noted with extraordinary accuracy and 
insight. One point stands out among the 
wealth of accurate observation. Salar is bred 
in North Wales and eventually ascends a 
river in North Devon to spawn; this is 
curious, as anyone conversant with the life- 
history of a salmon knows how extremely 
rare it is for a salmon to enter any river other 
than the one in which it was born. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


THE AQUEDUCTS OF ANCIEN® 
ROME. By THomas Asupy. Edited by 
I. A. RicumMonp. Oxford University 
Press..0257 

This treatise, whose value there is no need 

to emphasize, contains what Dr. Ashby 

himself considered the most important 
results of his life of patient and enthusiastic 
study of Rome and the Campagna. The 
body of the book, a complete topographical 
description of the aqueducts from their 
source to Rome, arranged in order of con- 
struction, with an historical note on each, 
is now exactly as it was left with the 
publishers three weeks before his death in 
1931. Part I only, which was in a state of 
transition from a mere historical introduc- 
tion and bibliography to a more consider- 
able section, embodying chapters on 
engineering, on Frontinus, on the adminis- 
tration of the aqueducts, etc., has been re- 
arranged, and in part rewritten from Dr. 

Ashby’s notes, by Mr. Richmond. It is 

illustrated by photographs of the remains, 

and maps and plans made after the levelling 

and complete survey of 1917. 

HASTA LA VISTA. By CurIsTOPHER 
Mor ey. Faber. 6s. 

In his usual cultured, informal manner, Mr. 

Morley here offers an account of a “‘ family 

vacation” in which he penetrated as far as 

Peru. Allowing for all the changes of century 

and hemisphere, Mr. Morley might be 

described as a modern American Elia. He 
leans rather heavily on charm and fancy, and 
there are times when the reader is moved to 
unresponsiveness and _ stolidity. Written 

“ beautifully ” rather than well, and with a 

strong literary flavour, this book should 

prove very popular. 
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Translucent white jade bow], carved with peach and fungus sprays—emblems of 
longevity—and open-work dragon handles. 


to} inches diameter. Kien-Lung, 1736-1795. 


SPINK & SON Ltd. 


5,6 & 7 KING ST., ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Established 1772 


Expert advice given free on all matters relating to Chinese Art 
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PETER BOODE 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART 


Large porcelain dish, decorated in underglaze copper-red. 


Diameter: 18 ins. Period: 15th Century. 


125, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 
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FIGURE OF CHUNG-LI CH’UAN, the Taoist Immortal, seated, 
holding his attribute, a fan, his robes and hair brilliantly 
decorated in (su-ni-p’0) Mohammedan blue with dragons, /i 
wan birds, jui fungus motifs, baskets of flowers and bamboo 
sprays, the front of the base with a border of p10 shan hat 
shui, the base inscribed and incised with either shih ch’uan 
(Rock Spring) or hsing ch’uan (Apricot Spring), 154 i”. ; 
Chia Ching period. 


BLUETT & SONS 


48 DAVIES STREET 
BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Close to Claridge’s Hotel TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 4018 
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A miniature black glaze 
Vase, dragon in white 


P orcelain A Chinese agate Snuff-bottle 
Snuff-bottles, 
Hardstones, Netsuke 
Ete. seu Sword Guards, 
An 113-in. Chinese agate 
Vase and Cover Lacquer, Etc. 


A 4-in. circular lacquer Kogo 


A Ninsei rf 
of the 17th century asel Deter yan. 


Leena eee eee 
WHITEHALL 4757 
Room 9. Seconp Froor. EAGLE HOUSE, 1o9 JERMYN ST., S.W.1 
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FROM THE DE LA MORE PRESS List 
Che Saint George Series 


‘“ Better printing, better paper, better design it were impossible to ask. . . 


. Each little 


volume is a delight to handle and to read.’”’— Daily Telegraph. 


BOOKS FOR TREE LOVERS 


To the increasing number of people who are 
getting the “ tree sense ’’ and to whom a tree is 
a treasure to be preserved and venerated, these 
books will make a special appeal. Canon Ragg’s 
drawings add much to their attractiveness. 


THE TREE 


Poem by S. F. B. Lang. Drawings by 
LonsDAaLE Racc. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 


TREE VERSES GRAVE AND GAY 


Poems by E. I.irr Rosson. With drawings 
by LonspaLe Race. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 


TREES I HAVE MET 


Those who enjoyed Dr. Lonsdale Ragg’s 
charming drawings in “Some of My Tree 
Friends,” will be glad to possess this series 
also. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 


FOREST SECRETS 


A book of Tree Poems by Denis PALMER. 
With illustrations from drawings by Lons- 
DALE Race. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 


TREE-BLOSSOM 


By Mary Beir. Poems collected from 
various journals such as The Queen, Windsor 
Magazine, etc. 1/-. In boards, 2/- 


THE TREE. LOVER 

A Quarterly Magazine devoted to Tree Lore 
in its literary, historical, esthetic and prac- 
tical aspects. Illustrated by half-tone 
plates. A record of the achievements of the 
Men of the Trees and Kindred Societies. 


NOTES, ARTICLES, SHORT REVIEWS 
Edited by.LonspaLe Racc (author of Some 
of My Tree Friends.) Subscriptions 5/- a 
year post free (single copies 1/6 each.) 


A Specimen Number will be sent on receipt 
of 6d. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
MEN 


BREVITER SCRIPTA 
Verses in the form of Epigram, by E. ILirr 
Rosson. An excellent little bedside book. 
1/6. In boards, 2/6. 
SELF-FLIGHT. Poems by Hepiey Lucas. 
Boards, 2/6. 
TWO SIDES OF A PENNY 
By Man anv Wire. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 
The authors of this amusing little book are 
Thomas Andrew and Brenda Murray Draper. 
Mrs. Murray Draper is the author of “ The 
Dales of Derbyshire.” 
MIXED MAXIMS 
Pictured in Crayon by OrivE Warp Hunt. 
Twenty amusing drawings illustrating well- 
known and also unfamiliar sayings. 1/-. 


THE LIBRARY 

By GEORGE CRaABBE. With twelve drawings 
in black-and-white by E. J. I. ARDIZZONE. 
This reprint of a famous poem has been 
made more attractive by the thoughtful 
illustrations. 2/-. Boards, 3/-. 


Chosen by the First Edition Club for Exhibition 
of the fifty best books of the year. 


ALEXANDER MORING LTD., 2a CORK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
(continuation of the Burlington Arcade) 


FROM THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIsT 
The Saint George Series 


From “ Spring in Wensleydale.” 


BOOKS FOR NATURE 
LOVERS 


SPRING IN WENSLEYDALE 

And other poems mainly in free rhythm, by 

ALAN HADFIELD, with illustrations by Mar- 

joriE Mauins. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 

WIND SONGS AND WILD FLOWERS 

By Maup Stessor, author of “‘ The Sheep- 

stealer.”’ 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 

SONG CYCLE: AT THE WORM AND 
OTHER POEMS OF GOWER 

By E. Howarp Harris. Author of “ An 

Exile’s Lute,” ‘“‘ Singing Seas,” etc. 1/6. In 

boards, 2/6. 


“ There is a real impulse behind all he writes.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


SOME OTHER NEW BOOKS 


EUTYCHIA AND OTHER VERSES, by 
E. ItirF Rosson and C. C. Dosson. 

Illustrated 2/-. In boards, 3/-. 

A BOOK OF DAWNS 

A book of charming prose thoughts and 

sketches of the sunrise. By MarGarITa 

CARLYLE. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 

THE VEIL 

Poems by ANNE Watson HuGHEs, with 

drawings in black-and-white by the author. 

Boards. Imperial 8vo, 2/6. 


BOOKS FOR DOG LOVERS 
DOG SHOW DAYS 

Verses and drawings by B.A.R. Both visitors 
and exhibitors will find these verses and 
sketches highly amusing. 1/-. Boards, 2/-. 

““ The experiences of two dogs at a dog show are 
recorded in detail in this little book with spirit, 
humour and occasional moralizing. The diverse 
characters, both human and canine, are vivac- 
iously drawn.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
DOG DOGGERELS. Verses and Pictures. 
By SueiLan H. Hirst. 1/-. Boards, 2/-. 

“Will afford pleasure to young and old. Miss 
Hirst is an artist of almost uncanny skill when 
exhibiting the forms of her several dogs, and this 
score or so of sketches and poems is worth many 
prizes at Cruft’s.””—Sheffield Independent. 


DOGS AND SUPER DOGS 
By Heston More. With drawings by NANcy 
FREEMAN. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE SEA 
SAILING SHIPS THROUGH THE 
AGES 
Fifty drawings by F. B. Harnacx, with 
descriptive details of representative craft 
from ancient times up to the latest five- 
master. 3/6. Cloth, 4/6. 
SEA PICTURES. By E. ILirr Rosson. 
A book of poems on the sea, with illustra- 


tions by W. M. Bircwatt. 1/6. In boards, 
2/6. 
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FROM THE DE LA MORE PRESS List 
Che Saint George Series 


From ‘“‘London Calling. 


BOOKS ON LONDON 


make welcome presents both to those who live in 
London and those. to whom London means so 
much, although their knowledge and love of it 
has come from visits only. 


LONDON CALLING 
By Mona Letcu. Illustrated Verses. 1/-. 


ETERNAL LONDON 
By CurisTINA CHAPIN. [Illustrated by 
Morier GILu. 1/- net. In boards, 2/-. 


POTS AND PERSONALITIES or HIGH 
LIFE IN LONDON 

By Mrs. E. A. Jacos. With descriptive 
comments by LOonspDALE Racc. 1/-. In 
boards, 2/-. 

Mrs. Jacob has given us a new land to revel in 
—the Chimney-pot-world. She shows very 
deftly how human-like the denizens of these high 
latitudes are, and how much humour and pathos 
can be found in them. 


CHELSEA CHARM 

By Peter GareELL. With illustrations in line 
by A. V. VEREKER. Both verses and drawings 
will appeal to all lovers of Chelsea. 1/-. 
Boards, 2/-. 


“Peter Garell writes very simply and pleas- 
ingly about the legends and landmarks of Chel- 
sea, and the line drawings of A. V. Vereker cap- 
ture admirably the atmosphere of the place.’’— 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


IN LONDON 
By Hiipa Pryor. A series of prose sketches 
reprinted from Punch and other papers. 1/-. 


ALEXANDER MORING LTD., 
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One of the London Books 


LONDON JINGLES (Third Impression) 
By KaTHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. With 
illustrations in black-and-white by Mary J. 
Campion. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 


MORE LONDON JINGLES 


Additional Rhymes by the same author and 
illustrator. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE CUNNING CHEMIST AND 
OTHER RHYMES 

By N. K. McCaus.anp, with illustrations by 

SYLVIA BRELTINGHAM. In boards, 3/6. 


“The author has a remarkable talent for 
amusing versification, approaching the Lewis 
Carroll standard of supreme nonsense.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL 

Written for Dickens’ Children by Mark 
LEMON (first editor of Punch), with all the 
original wood-cuts by RicHarD DOYLE 
(designer of the Punch cover). Cloth, 3/-. 


A CHILD’S VERSES OF CEYLON 


By Sytvia A. CHAPMAN, illustrated by G. M. 
LEVETT-PRINCEP. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 
THE LITTLE MAN IN THE BOX 
New Zealand Stories by Dora M. WILLIAMS 
Pictures by J. GaLe THomas 

Picture boards, 3/6. 


These stories, although they have a special 
appeal to New Zealanders, will be found to strike 
a fresh and fascinating note and with their clever 
illustrations make an excellent present for all 
children. 


2a CORK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


(continuation of the Burlington Arcade) 


“THE MOST UNUSUAL BUT FASCINATING SHOP IN LONDON” 
This is the often-expressed opinion of visitors to 2a, Cork Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
There are to be seen here not only the little books in the Saint George Series, which 
are so suitable for Christmas presents, but other selected books and cards of a char- 
acter of their own and which are not to be seen elsewhere. eh - 

Most of the books published by the De La More Press can be supplied in loose sheets 
for binding. A complete list will be sent. 

Hand-made drawing papers, end-papers and a variety of plain and fancy papers 
suitable for binding or covering boxes, etc., are always in stock. Specimens will be 
sent. 

A speciality is made of old coloured prints of flowers, birds and out-of-the-way 
subjects, separate, or mounted as Cards or Calendars, or on Notebooks of artistic 
covers and good paper, which make them suitable for writing and drawing. A large 
selection of old topographical prints, and also inexpensive old water-colour drawings 
suitable for framing or mounting. 
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Christmas Card No. 126 
Price 2d. each 


Wood block illustration from ‘‘ The Enchanted Doll.” 
See Pi 3. 


BIRTHDAY AND CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Messrs. Alexander Moring publish a series 
of Birthday and Christmas Cards, and will be 
pleased to send a selection on receipt of 5/-. 
If the cards are not required and are sent 
back within a week any balance of the 
remittance will be returned. When writing 
for these please state if non-religious, 
religious or mixed specimens are wanted. 

Copies of any books in this list will also be 
sent on approval on receipt of published 
price and postage, which will be refunded 
on return of any not required. 


HOW TO FIND CORK STREET. 


via Clifford Street or Burlington Gardens. 
Burlington Arcade. From Regent Street via Vigo Street, or New Burlington Street 


bus stop at Robinson & Cleaver’s). 


BOOK-PLATES 


A selection of stock designs is supplied 
with name space left blank : 
25 copies on gummed paper, 1/3 
co” he & in box, 2/6 
Printing name 5/- extra for any quantity. 


A specimen book will be forwarded on 


receipt of 2/6 (repaid on return of book or 
allowed on amount of order). 

Messrs. Alexander Moring Ltd. under- 
take the designing and engraving of book- 
plates in heraldic or pictorial styles. Rough 
sketch and estimate sent on receipt of 
requirements. 


It runs parallel to Bond Street, from which it can be reached 
From Piccadilly it forms a continuation of the | 


ALEXANDER MORING LTD., 2a CORK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


(continuation of the Burlington Arcade) 
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